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PREFACE 


The original papers in this volume focus on topics in ancient Greek and Roman ethics, 
epistemology, and logic—and are a tribute to the influence of Gisela Striker, whose 
work has ranged for over forty years across these areas. 

Gisela Striker's career began at the University of Göttingen, where she studied— 
alongside Dorothea Frede and Michael Frede—with Günther Patzig. She was also a 
visiting student at Oxford, where she studied with John Ackrill. Her PhD thesis, “Peras 
und Apeiron” (1969), was on the metaphysics of Platos Philebus. She taught philosophy 
at Gottingen from 1971 to 1986, writing her Habilitation, a landmark study on the “cri- 
terion of truth" in Hellenistic epistemology (Kritérion tés Alétheias, 1978). During her 
years in Germany, she published many articles in the area of Hellenistic philosophy, 
was a member of two conferences that inaugurated a revival of interest in Hellenistic 
philosophy—one in Chantilly (1976) and the other in Oxford (1978)—and was one of 
the founders of the Symposium Hellenisticum. She is also one of the original members 
of the advisory board of Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy. She spent several terms 
as a visiting professor in the United States: at Stanford (1974), Princeton (1979), and 
Harvard (1985). 

In 1986, Striker accepted a position as professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University. In 1989, she was appointed George Martin Lane Professor of Philosophy 
and Classics at Harvard, thereby becoming the first tenured woman in Harvard's 
Department of Philosophy. Her time at Harvard was interrupted in 1997, when she 
accepted a position as the Laurence Professor of Ancient Philosophy at Cambridge 
University (becoming once again the first woman to hold this position). But Striker 
returned to Harvard in 2000, where she remained until her retirement as professor 
emerita in 2012, serving from 2002 on as the Walter C. Klein Professor of Philosophy 
and Classics. 

Strikers seminal contributions are clustered in three main areas: Hellenistic phi- 
losophy, especially epistemology and ethics; Aristotles logic, especially his modal 
logic; and Aristotles moral and political thought. Her work in Hellenistic philoso- 
phy is collected in Essays in Hellenistic Epistemology and Ethics (Cambridge, 1996), 
which includes work in ethics deriving from her Nellie Wallace lectures (Oxford, 
1984) and her Tanner Lectures (Stanford, 1987), as well as papers on a wide range of 


topics in epistemology: Academic and Pyrrhonist skepticism, Epicurean epistemology, 
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and the criterion of truth—including "Sceptical Strategies,” the paper on skepti- 
cal strategies of argument which inspired the title of this volume. Striker's work on 
Aristotle's logic recently culminated in a translation and commentary in the Clarendon 
Aristotle series: Aristotles Prior Analytics Book I: Translated with an Introduction and 
Commentary (Oxford, 2009). Her other work on Aristotle ranges widely, from his the- 
ory of emotions and the significance of his conception of ethics as "political science" 
to, most recently, her John Ackrill Memorial Lecture (Oxford, 2012), "Two Ways of 
Deliberating: Aristotle and the Stoics.” 

As Striker notes in the introduction to her collected papers, Essays on Hellenistic 
Epistemology and Ethics, her essays have been, first and foremost, contributions to 
the history of philosophy, though she does not distinguish engaging in the history of 
philosophy as sharply from engaging in philosophy itself as some of her peers have 
been inclined to do. Many of her papers are attempts to reconstruct the doctrines of 
philosophers like Epicurus and Chrysippus, which, owing to the lack of evidence and 
original texts, involves guesswork as well as philological and historical background 
investigation. She has insisted, in her work and her teaching, on the importance of 
taking into account unique features of the social, political, and literary contexts in 
which the ancient philosophers were working; her work is acutely sensitive to the fact 
that ancient authors were often responding to questions, issues, and problems very 
different from those that are thought urgent and central today. Even so, her focus on 
philosophical arguments and theories, and her particular genius at discerning interest- 
ing, original, and deep continuities of argument running through the various authors 
she studies have made her a “philosopher's historian.” Her work is thus an inspiration 
to those who seek to combine exegesis with philosophical thought about the problems 
studied in ancient as well as modern texts. 

Each of the three areas in which Striker has made important contributions is rep- 
resented in this volume. 

The papers by Harte and Whiting focus on the refutation of the hedonist in Platos 
Philebus, paying special attention to the interplay between particular arguments within 
the dialogue and how the dialogue as a whole is supposed to work on its audience. In 
“The Life of Protarchus’ Choosing: Plato Philebus 20b-22c;' Verity Harte focuses on 
the dialogues treatment of the first of its two major questions: (1) which is the good, 
pleasure or reason? and (2) if neither is, then which (if either) of the two is respon- 
sible for the goodness of the best, that is, the mixed life? In the dialogue, an answer 
to the first question is given fairly quickly, whereas discussion of the second takes up 
most of the dialogue. In her paper, Harte addresses a puzzle about the placement and 
the apparent shortcomings of the argument by which the first question is settled. She 
argues that the argument has and is presented as having only a limited aim; and that it 


achieves that aim on a condition whose rejection is designed to motivate the hedonist 
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to think further about the hard questions about pleasure and the good. The argument 
also sets the agenda for the rest of the dialogue: in particular, while the characters 
began with three criteria, sufficiency, completeness/perfection, and choiceworthiness, 
only two, sufficiency and choiceworthiness, are appealed to in the argument— not per- 
fection. Harte says that its omission is significant—and that the rest of the dialogue 
will take a teleological turn, by offering an argument that reason is responsible for the 
goodness of the mixed life. 

Jennifer Whiting seeks, in “Fools Pleasures in Platos Philebus; to give a unified 
account of the various forms of falsity that Socrates ascribes to pleasures. She defends 
Plato against the common charge of equivocation by reading him as presenting a 
cumulative argument involving different but related senses of “false,” one that appeals 
in the end to the foolishness of certain pleasures, which foolishness the subject cannot 
himself appreciate while he is in their grip. Whiting thus reads the Philebus as enter- 
taining the corrigibility of self-ascriptions of pleasure in the present tense and as seek- 
ing thereby to improve on the anti-hedonist arguments of the Gorgias, where Socrates’ 
appeal to the shamefulness of certain pleasures begs the crucial question. Because the 
appeal to foolishness is content-neutral, whereas the Gorgias' appeal to shamefulness 
was not, the Philebus represents an improvement: the diehard hedonist can more eas- 
ily be brought to worry that he is a fool than that he is a knave. Moreover, in being 
content-neutral the appeal to foolishness anticipates Aristotles appeal to the so-called 
"formal criteria" for somethings counting as the good, criteria often taken to be among 
Aristotles many debts to the Philebus. 

In “Did Platos Cosmos Literally Begin?” Sarah Broadie takes up the question of 
whether modern interpreters are right to read Plato’s Timaeus—with its thesis that the 
cosmos had a beginning—as “proto-historical” (i.e., as merely a façon de parler that 
presents the cosmos as though it had a beginning), and so as consistent with a sem- 
piternalist reading of the cosmos. She argues against this, and thinks we should read 
Plato literally —however unfashionable that might be. 

Are Aristotles virtues of character an integrated whole, as he claims, or are they, 
in Platos terms, just like a disparate swarm? The problem is due to the facts that 
(a) Aristotle enumerates affections without virtues and virtues without affections, 
and (b) his definitions narrowly confine the virtues to one type of action and affec- 
tion, so that it is hard to see how they can form an integrated whole. In “A Swarm of 
Virtues: On the Unity and Completeness of Aristotles Scheme of Character-Virtues;" 
Dorothea Frede argues that certain affections cannot be made the subject of the sort 
of systematic training and practice that is required by the good life in a community, 
that there is an affection contained in every disposition even if it is not named, and that 
the narrowness of the definitions of the virtues is the prerequisite of the right mean 


between excess and defect: unless the actions and affections are of the same type this 
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conception would be vacuous. She concludes that there are also indications of how to 
supplement what seems missing so that Aristotles confidence in the completeness of 
his catalog of virtues is justified—albeit not by explicit argumentation—because the 
character-virtues are just those virtues needed for a satisfactory life in a polis. 

Mi-Kyoung Lee’s paper “Justice and the Laws in Aristotles Ethics” raises similar 
questions about the shape of Aristotles argument concerning virtue by focusing on 
his claim that justice is identical with “teleia arête” —variously rendered “the whole of 
virtue; “complete virtue,’ and “perfect virtue.” This claim helps us to discern a strik- 
ing line of argument in Aristotle’s account of virtue—namely, that justice in particu- 
lar is the most important of all the virtues because it encompasses all of them. Lee 
argues that Aristotle's identification of general justice with virtue “as a whole” strongly 
implies that Aristotle's virtuous agent, both qua good citizen and qua phronimos, will 
be law-abiding, and that this implication can be defended against both ancient and 
modern objections by looking at Aristotle's conception of the role and purpose of laws 
in a well-organized polis. That is, for Aristotle, virtue has to be understood in political 
and not just individual terms. 

What is it to be a rational agent in the sphere of productive activity? In “Aristotle on 
How to Fell a Tree and Other Matters Involving Experience,’ Dana Miller argues that 
Aristotle’s discussion of practical reasoning in the realm of ethics presupposes a more 
general account of practical reasoning about how to accomplish ends in non-ethical 
action. Aristotle does not, however, set out this more general account, with the result 
that this aspect of Aristotles thinking is largely ignored. In his paper, Miller seeks to 
remedy this by posing a practical but non-ethical problem, namely, how to fell a tree, 
and argues that experience, practical expertise, and deliberation combine to provide 
the epistemic basis required for successful rational action. 

In “Deduction in Sophistici Elenchi 6" Marko Malink focuses on Aristotle's defini- 
tion of refutation in the theory of argument presented in his early work, the Sophistici 
Elenchi, which is sometimes considered the ninth book of the Topics. This work is 
seldom studied on its own, because it focuses on fallacious arguments and is therefore 
viewed as a kind of appendix to Aristotle's general treatment of dialectic and argumen- 
tation. But Malink argues that Aristotle's treatment of sophistical and merely apparent 
refutations has important implications for his conception of what a valid deductive 
argument is. A refutation, for Aristotle, is a kind of deduction; in particular, it is a 
deduction whose conclusion contradicts a thesis originally endorsed by one’s oppo- 
nent in a debate. Malink examines in detail the way Aristotle develops this definition 
of refutation in chapter 6 of the Sophistici Elenchi, and explains how this chapter sheds 
new light on Aristotle's conception of deduction. 

Jonathan Barnes’ paper “Boethus and Finished Syllogisms” deals with a claim at 


the heart of Aristotle’s assertoric logical theory, that some syllogisms are “perfect,” that 
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is, obviously valid or acceptable, and that others are "imperfect" but can be perfected 
(i) by conversion to one of the perfect syllogisms, (ii) by reductio ad impossibile, or (iii) 
by ekthesis. Barnes addresses post-Aristotelian controversies about whether Aristotle 
was right to regard only some and not all valid arguments as "perfect? 

In “Alexander of Aphrodisias on Aristotles Theory of the Stoic Indemonstrables;" 
Susanne Bobzien takes as her starting point Striker’s thesis that Aristotle’s so-called 
"hypothetical syllogisms" were his way of expressing valid arguments that are not 
based on the sort of term-relations characteristic of categorical syllogisms. Bobzien 
explores the role Alexander played in the development and transmission of Aristotles 
and the early Peripatetic hypothetical syllogistic, and in particular in bridging the 
gap between Aristotelians term logic and Stoic propositional logic. She argues that in 
three areas in particular Alexander made a difference. He connected passages from 
Aristotles Topics and Prior Analytics with the Stoic indemonstrables, and consequently 
appropriated at least four of the five kinds of Stoic indemonstrables as Aristotelian. 
He developed a specifically Peripatetic terminology in which to describe those argu- 
ments—thus facilitating the integration of the indemonstrables into Peripatetic logic. 
And he made progress towards solving the problem of what place the Stoic third inde- 
monstrables should be given in a Peripatetic setting. Bobzien concludes that Alexander 
consistently presented passages from Aristotle's logical oeuvre in a manner that makes 
it appear as if Aristotle was in possession of a Peripatetic correlate to the Stoic theory 
of indemonstrables. 

In the second half of the volume, we turn to Hellenistic ethics and epistemology. 

One prominent strategy of argument found in all kinds of ancient ethical theo- 
ries is the sort of classification and division of goods that is the focus of the papers 
by Allen and Inwood. In ^Why There Are Ends of Both Goods and Evils in Ancient 
Ethical Theory,’ James Allen adds a new twist to the treatment of ends: he asks why 
Cicero presents ancient ethical theories under the rubric of “the ends of goods and 
evils? For if an end (telos) is something for the sake of which we should do things, 
then it would seem that bad and evil things should not properly speaking have or 
belong to ends at all. Allen argues however that the best way of thinking of the ques- 
tion “what are the ends of goods and evils?” is to recognize that “end” here has the 
earlier senses of (i) a result, and (ii) a standard or criterion by which something is 
to be assessed. The two senses of “end” are thus connected insofar as a theory of the 
ends of goods and evils will allow one to judge which things are ends in the sense of 
being good by means of a criterion, namely, by the ends in the sense of results that 
typically follow for things of that kind. Allen can then not only explain what "ends" 
means in Ciceros De finibus, but can also make connections with the earlier tradi- 
tions in thinking about “ends” in the Academy, ones that may go back as far as Plato's 


Protagoras and Gorgias. 
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In "Ancient Goods: The tria genera bonorum in Ethical Theory" Brad Inwood 
focuses on the familiar ancient classification of goods into three kinds: goods of the 
body, goods of the mind, and "external" goods, that is, goods located outside the per- 
son. He asks what the argumentative point of this division of goods was, and how this 
division contributed to ancient ethical theories—and concludes that, in some cases, 
the pursuit of ever-more-refined classifications became an end in itself. The division 
can be found early on in accounts of Platonic ethics, in Aristotle and in later Peripatetic 
ethics, and had an indirect impact on Stoicism. There are indeed texts in Plato and 
Aristotle that are almost certainly the sources for those attributions. However, whereas 
in the earlier texts, the division between goods is treated as a matter of common 
belief, by the later period, the distinction had hardened into doctrine. That is, in the 
Hellenistic period, the classification of goods came to take too central a place in ethical 
debates, with the consequence that—in the view of at least some later ancient philoso- 
phers—excessive concern with the neat categorizations of the three-way division of 
goods tended to obscure the discussion of the good. Seneca, for one, reacts strongly 
and understandably against the Stoic obsession with categories of goods. 

Despite the fact that Striker’s publications have mostly focused on Greek authors, 
she has always defended the value and importance of the Roman philosophers of the 
Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic era, and frequently taught Cicero and Seneca in her 
seminars. Many of her classics students went on to work on these authors. A particu- 
larly successful example of the kind of work this attention inspired is John Schafer's 
“The Philosophical Ambitions of Senecas Letters,’ which argues that Seneca's distinc- 
tion between decreta (the doctrinal apparatus of Stoicism with its supporting argu- 
ments) and praecepta (particular ethical prescriptions, exhortations, and advice) is 
highly relevant both to his project in the Letters and to his self-appraisal as a phi- 
losopher. Schafer presents a Seneca who frankly acknowledges, indeed insists upon, 
the limitations of his own, largely “perceptive” work, while at the same time skillfully 
manipulating literary form both to argue for and to instantiate in his audience the 
moral and intellectual efficacy of his chosen mode of instruction. 

Ancient theories of knowledge tend to present themselves as theories about the 
nature and existence of a “criterion of truth" —that is, something which could serve as a 
standard or criterion for deciding which impressions (and by extension which beliefs, 
and theories) are true and which ones are false. In “The Epistemology of Ptolemy’s On 
the Criterion, Mark J. Schiefsky examines the use that the second century AD ancient 
Greek mathematician and astronomer Ptolemy makes of the concept of a “criterion” 
in his On the Criterion, a seldom-studied work in epistemology that was evidently 
intended to be a prolegomena to his scientific works. As Schiefsky argues, Ptolemy’s 
use of the term “criterion” bypasses the Hellenistic uses of the term in the Stoics and 


Epicureans, and he seems largely unconcerned with skepticism; instead, he returns 
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the term "criterion" to its original meaning as found in Plato and Aristotle, according 
to which a "criterion" is a means or instrument of judgment. Ptolemy's most original 
contribution to the history of this concept is his extended development of an anal- 
ogy between the kritérion and the dikastérion or “lawcourt.” He goes on to describe 
the relative contributions of intellect (nous), sense perception (aisthésis), and rational 
discourse (logos) to scientific knowledge. Each has its proper use, and when used prop- 
erly, they are reliable means for arriving at true judgment and, ultimately, knowledge. 
On Schiefsky's interpretation, Ptolemy's theory of knowledge fits comfortably with 
works in epistemology in the Platonic/Aristotelian tradition, such as the Didaskalikos 
of Alcinous and Peripatetic epistemology as described by Sextus Empiricus. 

The final pair of papers in this volume has to do with belief, appearances, and 
assent in Hellenistic epistemology. For philosophers who are optimistic about the 
possibility of getting at truth, it is important to distinguish carefully between how 
things appear to one (i.e., mere impressions and non-epistemic appearances) and 
ones all-things-considered reason-based judgments about how things really are; 
the key, of course, is to figure out a good and reliable basis for arriving at the lat- 
ter. Charles Brittain's paper "Ihe Compulsions of Stoic Assent" is on the notion of 
assent in the Stoic theory of reason, according to which all our judgments are the 
result of a conceptually distinct act of assent to our impressions, that is, to the per- 
ceptual and non-perceptual contents (of varying quality and reliability) we entertain. 
Brittain argues that even though it is tempting to think that rational creatures are 
virtually compelled to assent to so-called “kataleptic” (“clear and distinct") impres- 
sions and to find such impressions forceful and irresistible, the Stoics did not hold 
this position; they thought that, while it is natural to assent to kataleptic impressions, 
there are cases in which we don't assent to them, and indeed some in which it is right 
not to. 

In “Sextus Empiricus on Persuasiveness and Equipollence,’ Svavar Hrafn 
Svavarsson considers Sextus' suggestion that the skeptic suspends belief because he 
experiences contrary logoi or accounts for appearances (i.e., accounts that purport 
to establish the truth or falsity of particular appearances) as being equipollent, or 
equally persuasive or unpersuasive. Svavarsson argues that the immediate effect of 
equipollence on the skeptic does not consist in his finding contrary accounts equally 
persuasive in the sense that he is equally persuaded by both accounts. Although this 
can happen, the effect of equipollence consists in the skeptic's being unable to deter- 
mine by which account he ought to be persuaded, irrespective of which account in 
fact persuades him. For Sextus suggests—as Svavarsson argues—that what appears 
to the skeptic to be the case may appear so to him precisely because he is persuaded 
at some point by one account of its being the case rather than by another account 


for its contrary. Such accounts include philosophical arguments. Any account could 
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persuade the skeptic and thus affect his way of life without forestalling his suspen- 
sion of belief. 

The range and richness of the papers offered here is a small testament to that 
of Gisela Striker's work. It is a great pleasure to present this collection of papers to 
Gisela Striker—teacher, mentor, colleague, and friend to the contributors of this 


volume. 
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PART ONE 


Plato 


THE LIFE OF PROTARCHUS' CHOOSING 
PLATO PHILEBUS 20B-22C 


Verity Harte 


The Philebus is something of a rarity among Platonic dialogues. First, it is a dialogue 
about which there is a rare, near universal consensus as to its dating—it is late (a 
thought supported by its unusually extensive allusions to a very great number of other 
Platonic works). Second, for a late Platonic dialogue, it is unusual in having Socrates 
as principal speaker, and in what we might think of as typical “Socratic” form; the 
Philebus contrasts in this respect with, for example, the Sophist, Statesman, or Laws, 
although it is like the Theaetetus. Last and most important for my purposes, then, the 
Philebus is a dialogue that, unlike the Theaetetus, and despite its “Socratic” renaissance, 
not only poses a question, but also gives it an answer. In fact, it does this not just once, 
but twice. 

Its questions are highly specific: of two rival candidates— pleasure, championed 
by Protarchus, taking over from Philebus, and reason, championed by Socrates him- 
self—the question is first, which (if either) is the good or, more specifically, which (if 
either) is that "state or disposition of soul capable of providing the eudaimon human 
life" (Philebus 11d4-6)? Having arrived at a verdict on this question—that it is neither 
pleasure, nor reason, but some combination of both—the dialogue goes on to formu- 
late a second, related question, namely, which (if either) of our rivals is responsible 
for the goodness of this victorious mixed life? The verdict on this second question is 
given at the end of the dialogue, in an elaborate prize-giving. On a previous occasion 
I have examined the details of this second verdict within the context of the dialogue 
as a whole.’ My focus here is the dialogues early, and curiously abrupt, arrival at the 


first verdict 


! Harte (1999). 

? [n both cases, I use the term "verdict" advisedly. The dialogues questions and answers are fre- 
quently posed in explicitly legal terms and with considerable interest in the parallel between legal 
judgments, cognitive judgments, and the judgment we are invited to decide upon here regarding 
our two contenders. 
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In outline, my aim is, first, to identify, and then, hopefully, to resolve various prob- 
lems regarding the timing and means by which Socrates and Protarchus arrive at this 
first verdict. In doing so, I hope to provide evidence for the view that the Philebus is 
not, as it might appear, a poorly structured ragbag,’ but a dialogue as carefully written 


as any. 


INTRODUCING THE FIRST VERDICT AND ITS CONTEXT 


Ibegin by introducing the argument by which the first verdict is arrived at, and setting 
it in context. 

The Philebus begins in the middle of things. It is clear that a conversation of some 
kind has already taken place, in which Philebus and Socrates have disputed the rival 
claims of pleasure and reason. The title for which pleasure and reason have been dis- 
puting is less clear. Philebus is reported as holding that enjoyment, pleasure, and the 
like are “good for all creatures" (11b4—5), but this is neutral between the claim that 
pleasure is a good and the claim that pleasure is the good, into which it is subsequently 
resolved.* Socrates' counterclaim is carefully nuanced: first a comparative claim—that 
for those capable of it, reason and its kin are "at least better and more to be valued than 
pleasure"; then a superlative, but restricted in scope—they are "the most beneficial of 
all things,” for all things capable of them (11b7-c2). 

This conversation, whatever its object, has clearly run aground—at least, Philebus 
has baled out. Hence the dialogue begins with an elaborate handover, in which 
Protarchus agrees to accept custody of Philebus’ thesis, and in which the rules of 
engagement are set. Significantly, these rules include formal provision for what should 
happen in the event that some third candidate should emerge victorious over both 
pleasure and reason—the very result that the argument on which I will focus produces. 
Indeed, the anticipation of this argument is more than merely formal. Socrates' phras- 


ing is, in retrospect, pretty informative. He asks: 


SO. What if some other [state or disposition?], better than these, should emerge? 
If it turns out to be more akin to pleasure, then, while both [lives,° viz. that 


of pleasure and that of reason] are defeated by the life securely having these 


> See, for example, the memorably scathing words of no less august a figure than Jowett 
(Introduction and Analysis to Philebus, in his [1871]): “diminution of artistic skill....want of 
character....a laboured march....a degree of confusion and incompleteness in the general 
design? 

4 First implicitly at 13b7, explicitly at, e.g., 60a7-b1. 

5 Supplying £c kai 8iá8eotc as per 11d4, tracked through feminine articles of d8. 

€ Supplying fio. for masculine plural áugócepot 11e2, by comparison with fov, e2. 
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[sc. (the states or dispositions of) pleasure and reason’], won't the [life?] of 
pleasure surpass the [life] of reason? 

PRO. Yes. 

SO. But [if it turns out to be more akin to] reason, won't reason conquer pleasure 
and [pleasure] be defeated? (11d11-12a4) 


Two features of the language are especially worthy of note. First, this is the first time 
in which the candidates— pleasure and reason—have been presented as competing in 
the form of representative lives. Prior to this, the talk has been of pleasure and reason 
as such, or, in the immediately preceding passage, of states or conditions of the same. 
Second, the hypothetical claimant on first prize is envisaged as having a rather specific 
character. It is not just any old life, but a life secure in its possession of our two rival 
candidates— pleasure and reason. On both points, we have here a rather careful antici- 
pation of the argument to come, in which Protarchus will be invited to consider three 
lives—the life of pleasure, the life of reason, and a life in which both are together—and 
in which the life that has both will emerge victorious over the others. 

There is a way to go, however, before we get to this argument. Notice that the tone 
of Socrates’ descriptions of the contest is rather martial in character. This combative 
spirit threatens to undo progress right from the start. For no sooner has their conversa- 
tion begun in earnest than Socrates and Protarchus get into a fight. Protarchus initially 
disputes Socrates’ claim that pleasure is something complex, that one pleasure may dif- 
fer from or even be opposed to another in the same way as one shape may be opposed 
to another. And he downright objects to the provocative way in which Socrates frames 
the question that such complexity gives rise to. And he does so with reason, since 
Socrates asks what he takes to be the common characteristic among the good and bad 
sorts of pleasures, in light of which he calls all of them “good” (13b3-5). As Protarchus 
points out, no self-respecting defender of hedonism will allow his opponent to start 
from the contention that some pleasures are bad (13b6-c2). 

A truce is called by their agreement that both pleasure and reason are on a par as 
regards possible complexity and that they themselves are contending, not for the love 
of victory, but as allies in search of truth (14b5-7). This truce is followed by the first 
of the Philebus's apparent digressions from the seemingly user-friendly topics of the 
good, pleasure, and reason to the seeming obscurities of Platonic metaphysics. We are 
led from a general discussion of problems of simplicity and complexity—or one and 


many— through a focus on the way in which these problems arise, in particular, for 


7 Supplying these, in one formulation or another, as natural referents of taita, 11e2, picking up 
on tovtwv, 11d11. 
* Supplied for masculine articles of 11e2 and 12al, as per n6 above. 
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certain imperishable henads (or “units”), to the outline and illustration of a method of 
investigation which is supposed to resolve them. 

Itis from this labyrinth that the argument to the first verdict promises rescue, not to 
mention a breath of fresh air. Not without justification, Protarchus and Philebus have 
had difficulty seeing the relevance of much of the abstruse talk of method to the matter 
under dispute. But Protarchus does get the point at last and he does not like what he 
sees. The question before them, he says, is whether or not there are kinds of pleasure 
and of reason, and, if so, how many and what they are like (19b2-4). Protarchus balks 
at the question and insists that Socrates must decide whether or not such a division of 
the competitors is in fact necessary (2025-8). 

Cue sudden Socratic inspiration. And in less than two Stephanus pages their ques- 
tion is answered. The argument goes like this. 

Socrates begins by gaining agreement on what, with characteristic understate- 
ment, he terms “minor matters" (20c8). Three features are agreed to be character- 
istic features of the good: the good is complete or perfect (té\eov); it is sufficient 
(ikavóv); and it is such that “everything that recognizes it pursues it, having no inter- 
est in anything else save what is accomplished together with goods" (2048-10), a 
formula later captured by the notion of being choiceworthy (aipetdc, e.g. 22b1). 
These characteristics subsequently function as necessary conditions to test candi- 
dates for the good. It is not clear whether they are also taken to be jointly sufficient 
to identify the good. 

Having identified these characteristics of the good, Socrates next proposes a 
method of proceeding. Two lives are distinguished: a life in which there is pleasure, 
but no reason; and a life in which there is reason, but no pleasure. These two lives are 
to be put to the test on Protarchus (21a4). 

The life of pleasure gets the most extensive discussion. Protarchus is first asked 
whether he would agree to live his whole life through enjoying the greatest pleasures, 
and he says that he would and that he would have no need of anything further; and, a 
fortiori, no need of any of the family of reason. Socrates then highlights three conse- 
quences of the absence of reason, memory, and so on, consequences concerning the 
present, past, and future respectively. Without reason, Protarchus would not recog- 
nize whether or not he is enjoying himself (21b6-9). Nor, without memory, would he 
remember that he once did enjoy himself (21c1-4). Finally, being deprived of reckon- 
ing (Aoytouóc), he would be unable to reckon that he will enjoy himself at some future 
time (21c5-6). Such a life, Socrates proposes, is not a human life, but the life of a mol- 
lusk or sea-lung. Asked now whether such a life is choiceworthy, Protarchus declares 
himself speechless (21d4-5). 

The discussion of the life of reason is much swifter. Protarchus is invited to consider 


whether anyone would accept a life consisting of the various faculties of reason, but 
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without any pleasure or pain. Protarchus immediately answers that neither this nor the 
life of pleasure seems to him choiceworthy. 

Protarchus is then asked to consider one final life—discussion of which is the least 
elaborate of all. He is simply asked what he makes of a life in which pleasure and reason 
are both mixed together and declares that everyone would choose this life over either 
of the others. 

Socrates proceeds to draw conclusions. Of the three lives considered, he says, 
two—the life of pleasure and the life of reason—have been shown not to be the good. 
He thus declares it sufficiently shown that Philebus’ goddess, pleasure, is not the same 
as the good. And nor is Socrates reason, Philebus adds, in one of his rare contributions 
to the discussion. 

This is the end of the argument by which their first verdict is agreed. The dialogue 
does not end here, of course. A new contest is forged, whose discussion prompts a 
second, lengthy digression into general metaphysics, with the production of a fourfold 
division of beings, followed by a lengthy examination of different sorts of pleasure, 
and a shorter examination of different sorts of reason or knowledge, as a backdrop 
to a dramatic enactment of the mixing of the victorious, mixed life and the giving of 
prizes. Nor is this the last we hear ofthe argument to the first verdict. For it is explicitly 
reprised at the end of the examination of pleasure and reason and before the mixing of 
the victorious life (59e7-61a3), and an opportunity to correct it is offered and declined 
(60d3-e7). 

In all, then, the argument by which the first verdict is arrived at seems of central 
importance to the dialogue as a whole. And this impression is reinforced by the weight 
it is given in the dialogues own signposting as to its structure. Not only does the argu- 
ment answer the central question from which the dialogue begins, but, as we have 
seen, the way in which it does so is anticipated at the beginning of the dialogue and 


reprised en route to its end. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FIRST VERDICT 


For all its apparent importance, however, there are several puzzling aspects of the argu- 
ment to the first verdict, regarding both its position in the dialogue and the argument 
itself. 

First, the argument is oddly placed. The argument comes after the dialogues first 
lengthy discussion of method. But there is not obviously anything in the argument 
itself that could not have been stated beforehand, right from the start. So, why put it 
here? This oddity of the arguments placement is certainly not hidden. In fact, it is posi- 


tively flaunted by the use of a favorite Socratic device: the argument is portrayed as one of 
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Socrates arguments ‘ex machina’; a fortuitous, sudden, divinely inspired gift of memory 
of arguments heard long ago, perhaps in a dream (20b). 

The explicit reason for the arguments intrusion is to relieve us of the task that the dis- 
cussion of method has threatened. Socrates proposes that this argument will allow us to 
avoid the need for a division of pleasure into kinds (20c4-6). But if this helps with the first 
puzzle, it raises a second. For, despite the divine inspiration of Socrates’ sudden memory, 
the argument turns out oddly redundant. It achieves its apparent goal of settling the dia- 
logues question, and yet the dialogue does not finish. Worse still—from the point of view 
of the arguments explicit intended achievement—the dialogue will go on to draw distinc- 
tions between kinds of pleasure the need for which this argument was meant to forestall.’ 

Of course, the dialogue goes on to do this in answering a second question, and one 
might think that this fact is enough to defuse the puzzle here. But the second question 
is not just another question; it arises out of and depends upon the answer to the first 
question. So it is at least ironic that an answer to the second question should involve 
(among other things) the very task from which the answer to the first was meant to 
relieve us. 

Last and by no means least of the puzzles: the argument of the passage seems pretty 
poor. It is, in the first place, very uneven. The life of pleasure gets fairly detailed treat- 
ment. The treatments of the life of reason and of the mixed life, by contrast, are cursory 
at best: in each case, a simple question and answer. There is no reason given, save 
Protarchus’ fiat, to explain why it might be that the life of reason without pleasure and 
pain is not to be chosen. And the mixed life is scarcely described: it is a life in which 
there is both pleasure and reason, and that is all we are told. And yet this is enough for 
Protarchus to decide that everyone will choose this life over either of the others and, 
more worryingly, for it to be treated as though it has won outright in the discussion 
that follows. 

This brings us to a second troubling feature of the argument: its unusual form with 
its total reliance on Protarchus' choices. The passage is methodologically unusual and 
in a way that is not really captured by those who see it as a resurrection of Socratic 
method. Frede describes the argument as the dialogues only elenchus.'? But this is not 
a typical elenchus, if by that we mean a procedure that exposes inconsistencies in an 
interlocutor’s beliefs."’ At best, the examination of the life of pleasure could be read this 
way, but even here, only if we supply the relevant beliefs. Our best clue as to the form 


of the passage lies in Socrates’ invitation at 21a4: “Then shall we put these to the test on 


? This drawing of distinctions is hardly a thorough division, it is true. But it was not from thor- 
oughness of division that Socrates promised to rescue us, but from the need for division at all. 

10 Frede (1997) 176. 

1 Here I agree with Delcomminette (2006) 171. 
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you?” Two rather different images are implied by the verb (Bacavitw): the torture of the 
lives before Protarchus to provide him evidence from them or the use of Protarchus 
as a touchstone with which to test their metal. The touchstone motif goes along with 
the thought that the good is the sort of thing that, once recognized, would be chosen 
by everyone. But it does not follow from this that all choices are equal, and the trouble 
about Protarchus is that he has a stake in the outcome. 

In places, then, the argument is excessively thin and it is oddly reliant on Protarchus' 
partisan opinion. And finally, even where there is at least some measure of argument, 
and which Protarchus might justly be expected to answer, in the examination of the 
life of pleasure, the argument looks vulnerable to (and has been subject to) serious 
objection. 

In sum, the interpretation of the passage faces the following dilemma: if the argu- 
ment is good, it is hard to explain its apparent sidelining within the dialogue overall 
(despite the noise that is made about its importance); and if the argument is bad, it is 
hard to explain its appearance at all (especially with fanfare). 

In theremainder ofthe paper, I will take up these problems and puzzles and attempt 


to steer my way through the dilemma. 


THE EXAMINATION OF THE LIFE OF PLEASURE 


Ibegin with the examination of the life of pleasure, where there is at least some argu- 
ment to go on. The argument has been subject to two rather different sorts of objection, 
each directed at the legitimacy and strength of its claim to be a strike against hedonism. 

First is what I shall call the Instrumentalist Objection.” This is the charge that 
Socrates putative victory over the hedonist is hollow, since the hedonist need concede 
no more than that the inclusion of reason is of instrumental value in the service of 
pleasure. Sure, Protarchus would like to have the faculties of reason in the life of his 
choosing—so as to maximize his pleasures. Such value as reason has is derivative of 
the value of pleasure. 

The second objection is what I shall call the Recalcitrant Objection.? The objection 
turns on the unusual form of the argument—it depends on the choice of Protarchus. 
And its success might seem correspondingly fragile. If Protarchus cannot bring him- 
self to choose the life of a mollusk or sea-lung, another, more robust hedonist might 


say that names can never hurt him. 


? The charge is levelled by both Gosling (1975) 183-4 and Frede (1997) 180-1. 
? The objection is raised and addressed by McCabe (2000) 128-34. 
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These objections are serious, because each has the consequence that the hedonist’s 
central thesis—that pleasure is the good— is left entirely untouched. But it is just this 
claim that the argument targets. Fortunately, the argument can, I think, be defended, 
more or less directly, against each of these objections. 

Consider, first, the Instrumentalist Objection. In places, Socrates’ choice of language 
certainly invites and might be taken to support such an objection. 

Having been asked whether he would agree to live his whole life through enjoying 
the greatest pleasures, and whether he would think himself in need of anything further 
(2128-12), Protarchus is asked to consider whether he would need any aspect of think- 
ing, understanding, or “reckoning” or “calculating what's needed" (Aoyifeo@at ta Séovta, 
21a14-b1). At least he is asked it this way in Burnet’s edition (1901); but the text is dis- 
puted. Frede excises “ta S5éovta” as a corruption with Badham (1878) and Diès (1941), 
and one that gives away what she takes to be the punch line of the argument rather 
too soon. Whatever exactly he is asked, Protarchus is in any case confident that, with 
enjoyment, he would have everything. 

Socrates next draws his attention to three consequences of the absence of rea- 
son: concerning the present, that he would be ignorant of whether or not he is enjoying 
himself (21b6-9); concerning the past, that he would not remember that he once did 
enjoy himself (21c1-4); and concerning the future, that “being deprived of calcula- 
tion (or: reckoning, Aoytopds), [he] ^ would be unable to calculate that [he] will enjoy 
[himself] in the future" (21c5-6). Use of the term AXoyiouóc, a term associated with 
arithmetical calculation, invites the thought that the use of reason in this case at least is 
for the calculation of how to acquire the maximum future pleasures. And this thought 
is encouraged by a translation like Frede’s: “being unable to calculate, you could not 
figure out any future pleasures for yourself?! But we are not forced to adopt such a 
construal. Socrates may simply point to the lack of ability to predict future occasions 
of pleasure." 

Whatever Socrates choice of language may suggest, there is one rather simple rea- 
son why the argument may be saved from the Instrumentalist Objection. It is preempted 
by the way in which the argument is set up. The objection holds that the hedonist will 
agree to incorporate reason, but only for instrumental reasons—to maximize plea- 


sure. But, in the context of this argument, this rationale for the inclusion of pleasure is 


14 Frede (1997) 25, note ad loc. 

5 Socrates puts his question directly in the second person, of course. 

'© Frede (1993) tr. ad loc. wc xaiprjoei, 21c6, might be translated as purposive (in particular as 
regards the manner of the future enjoyment), but such a translation is by no means obvious or 
required. 

7 See, e.g., the translation ad loc in Gosling (1975). 
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directly ruled out. For this argument supposes, ex hypothesi, that the life of pleasure 
under consideration is one in which Protarchus has the greatest pleasures (see 21a9, 
b3-4) and has them throughout the life (see 21a8, b3). The life under consideration is 
thus already maximal in terms of pleasure. A fortiori, the inclusion of reason cannot be 
intended to maximize pleasures. 

The point may be spelled out. It is possible to think of reason as being itself a source 
of pleasure and as a means to secure or increase other pleasures. But for the argument 
at hand, these ways of thinking of reason are irrelevant. Take, for example, the case of 
reasoning about the future. It is, of course, true that in the life envisaged we would not 
be able to reason out ways to ensure we get the maximal possible future pleasures. But, 
given the arguments hypothesis, this does not mean that we will be deprived of the 
maximal possible future pleasures. We will get them in any case, without the labor of 
reasoning for them. Hence, the inclusion of reason is not required for the maximiza- 
tion of pleasures.” 

Of course, this raises the question of why Protarchus does agree to the inclusion of 
reason,” and, in particular, why he does not simply refuse the hypothesis, and simply 
deny that a life without reason could be maximal in terms of pleasure.” I shall say 
more about this question later, in considering the argument scope and context. For 


now, it brings us neatly on to the second Recalcitrant Objection. Protarchus' sudden 


'8 The point is made by Irwin (1995) 334 and Cooper (2003) 121. 

? A variant of the Instrumentalist Objection is made the basis of an alternative reading of the 
argument by Evans (2007), who takes Protarchus' rejection of the life of pleasure without reason 
to be based on his recognition of a human limitation requiring the involvement of reason in a 
human life, and not on the value of reason as such (350-1). However, as Evans notes (351-2), 
on this reading, the argument does not secure the conclusion that Socrates explicitly gives it, not 
only at 22b3-4, which Evans discusses (359), but also, in anticipation of the argument, at 20b8 
and c2. 

2 Protarchus could simply miss the point, but this seems a counsel of despair. 

?! I assume that he does not in fact refuse the hypothesis, nor is he directly invited to do so. 
Contrast here Lear (2004) 54-7. Where she takes Socrates’ question, at 21b3-4, directly to invite 
Protarchus to reject the supposition that the life illustrated would involve the greatest pleasures, 
and to do so for reasons consistent with his hedonism, I take Protarchus assent to the question to 
underline the arguments hypothesis and, in so doing, to flush out the hedonist’s present reliance 
on purely quantitative variations among pleasures and give him reason to think more seriously 
about kinds of pleasure and about the relation between reason and pleasure. Delcomminette 
(2006) 172-82 also appears to adopt a reading according to which the hypothesis is rejected or at 
least undermined by the lifes absence of reason. However, all such readings—according to which 
the life of pleasure without reason turns out not to contain pleasure or not the very greatest plea- 
sures—face the difficulty that such an interpretation will not generate Socrates' conclusion for the 
hedonist: that pleasure is not the good. 
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capitulation prompts the worry that there might be another more stubborn hedonist 
waiting in the wings. 

The objection is one that is raised and, to a large extent, answered by M.M. 
McCabe.? As she points out, Socrates' points about present, past, and future implic- 
itly highlight the sort of psychological continuity we expect of human lives. Socrates 
concludes the examination of the life of pleasure with the claim that it is not a human 
life at all, but the life of a sea-lung or mollusk. He then asks Protarchus whether he 
thinks that a life of this sort is choiceworthy— not for sea-lungs or mollusks, but for 
us humans. Protarchus’ answer is striking: the argument has rendered him speechless 
(21d4-5). This is not just the embarrassment of one beaten in argument by Socrates. If, 
on pain of absurdity, Protarchus were to choose such a life, then speechless is just what 
his choice would make him;? a fact of which the conspicuous silence of the recalcitrant 
Philebus is a vivid reminder. 

Notice that on this (which I take to be broadly McCabe's) view, the unusual form 
of the argument is its strength, not its weakness.” For the fact that a stubborn hedonist 
might simply make this choice and opt to be like a mollusk shows the choice to be 
evidently absurd. And it is an absurdity that arises directly from the position and not 
from any fancy argumentative footwork against it.” 

We are, however, once again forced to confront the hypothesis: that the life under 
consideration is maximal in terms of pleasure. We are forced to do so, because the suc- 
cess of this answer to the Recalcitrant Objection depends, first, on the assumption that 
Philebus espouses a particularly extreme sort of hedonism. Second, and more impor- 
tantly, it depends on the assumption that Protarchus must agree that hedonism of this 
extreme sort can give us a life with the greatest of pleasures. 

Let us take stock. We have candidate answers to each of the two objections to the 
treatment of the life of pleasure, granted its hypothesis. But we have yet to see why 


Protarchus should grant the hypothesis. And we have not yet considered the more 


? McCabe (2000) 128-34. In what follows, I am heavily indebted to her discussion. 

? This is not at all to deny that Protarchus is invited to make the choice from outside the per- 
spective of such a life and not from the perspective of an occupant (as rightly emphasized by 
Irwin (1995) 333 and Lear (2004) 54-5). Indeed, in this case, choice is only possible from such 
a perspective. 

* For interesting reflection on the force of appeals to human nature in this and other Greek 
philosophical arguments, see Nussbaum (1995), though I am not persuaded by her proposal 
that the argument turns in part on Protarchus' perceived lack of continued personal identity if 
transformed into the subject of such a life. 

3 ‘This is not to say that we have yet been given an explanation of the evident absurdity. For some 
suggestive discussion, see Bobonich (2002) 153-79, with whom I agree that the move made here 
"is only a starting point for the hard philosophical work done in the rest of the dialogue,’ a pro- 
visionality which, I argue, is clearly marked in the frame of this argument. 
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general objections as to the shape and form of the passage as a whole. For answers to 


these questions, I turn to the passages aims and context. 


THE FIRST VERDICT AS A WHOLE AND IN CONTEXT 


Return to Socrates' sudden inspiration. What he remembers is arguments to the effect 
that neither pleasure nor reason is the good, but some third thing (20b7-9). And he 


takes the promise of such arguments to be this: 


SO. And yet, if this were to become clearly apparent to us now, then pleasure 
would be displaced from victory—for the good would no longer turn 
out to be the same as it, isn’t that so? 

PRO. Yes. 

SO. And, in my judgment, we will no longer need in addition a division of 
kinds of pleasure. (20b9-c5) 


This characterization of what the arguments would show—that the good is not the 
same as pleasure—is exactly what Socrates takes the subsequent examination of lives 


to have shown, in conclusion. He says: 


It seems to me to have been sufficiently stated that we do not need suppose that 
Philebus’ goddess and the good are the same. (22c1-2)”° 


The argument' object is thus presented as the limited, negative object of establishing 
that pleasure and good are not the same, where this thesis is understood as having a 
particular association with Philebus’ understanding of pleasure. This limited object 
immediately helps with the question of why the treatments of the life of reason and of 
the mixed life are comparatively uneven. We do not need to suppose that this is to give 
Socrates candidate an unreasonably easy ride; nor to suppose that Protarchus' choos- 
ing too quickly does him in. Instead we may recall the nuance with which Socrates’ 
claim was recorded right at the beginning. We do not need to spend a great deal of time 
showing (or, for that matter, denying) that Socrates candidate is not identical with the 
good. Socrates never claimed that it was, but only that it was a better good than plea- 
sure for those capable of it. 

The limited object can help us further. Return to the unquestioned hypothesis—that 


the life of pleasure without reason that is described to Protarchus is a life consisting of 


% Emphasis to reflect the effect of ye, cl. 
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the greatest pleasures throughout. It is a moot question, at this point in the dialogue, 
whether Protarchus has the resources to question such a hypothesis and deny that a life 
deprived of reason could be maximal in terms of pleasure. Is Protarchus in a position 
to claim that there are certain sorts of pleasures—those of reason, for example—that 
are simply better than others? What would this mean? Well, if the good is pleasure, 
then something is better if and only if it is more pleasant. But what does it mean to be 
more pleasant? Protarchus is clearly happy with the idea that pleasure is something 
that can be maximized—and thus that some pleasures are quantitatively greater than 
others. But it would be simply question-begging for him to claim that, as it happens, 
it is the pleasures involving reason that are quantitatively greater than the rest. And it 
is unclear that he can lay claim to any other sort of salient variation among pleasures. 
Protarchus, after all, has resisted the idea that there are different kinds of pleasure, and, 
even more strongly, that any kinds there might be could make a difference as regards 
value.” 

He has done so, we may note, in the terms of the Phileban identity the first verdict 
will challenge. What he said was this: 


Do you think that anyone who supposes that pleasure is the good will agree to 
allow you to say that some sorts of pleasures are good, and certain other sorts 
are bad? (13b6-c2) 


Thus the defense of the Phileban identity has left Protarchus in a bind. The examina- 
tion of the life of pleasure succeeds in its limited object, given its hypothesis. And 
Protarchus is not in a position to question its hypothesis if he sticks to his guns about 
pleasure and kinds. 

Is the passage disappointing if it has only a limited object? Well, it would be if the 
dialogue finished here. But the dialogue does not. And it would be if that were all that 
the passage accomplished. But it is not. For, just as the dialogue does not end here, so 
its limited argumentative object is not the only thing the passage achieves. 

First, the argument' success against its limited object precisely serves to motivate 
Protarchus in the direction of an examination of pleasure and its kinds of the sort the 
dialogue will turn to later. This motivational role of the argument helps with the pas- 
sages puzzling placement. And it is underscored by a striking feature of the way the 
passage is written. This is its use of marked parallels between the terms of the discus- 


sion and the terms in which the discussion itself takes place. 


7 This is a little complicated. He is committed to all kinds of pleasure that there might be being 
good. It would be open to him to think them good to differing extents. But the question is 
whether he has to date the resources to support anything beyond mere quantitative variation. 
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Return to the way in which Socrates frames the argument. If the argument suc- 
ceeds in displacing pleasure from victory, he says, “we will no longer need in addi- 
tion a division of kinds of pleasure" (20c4-5). And he concludes that the rejection of 
Philebus' identity has been "sufficiently stated" (22c2). 

Sufficiency, we may recall, is one of the three criteria agreed as marks of the good, 
and it is the main one tested in the examination of the life of pleasure. The test for 
sufficiency is captured by the idea that if a life has the good in it—the life of pleasure 
or reason—then we will not need anything in addition. This verb (poodéopat) is used 
to introduce the examination of lives (20e6) and forms the question that drives the 
examination of the life of pleasure (21a11). And it is the very same verb with which 
Socrates makes his claim that, given this argument, there will not be any additional 
need of a division of kinds of pleasure. 

There are, then, two parallel questions about sufficiency, about whether there is 
need for anything more. As far as the dialogues overall discussion goes, the question 
is whether the argument we have been given is sufficient to defeat the view that plea- 
sure is the good or whether we need in addition to embark on a division of pleasure. 
Within the argument, the question for Protarchus is whether, if he has the maximal 
possible pleasure, where pleasure is considered invariant with respect to value save 
quantitatively, this would suffice to make this life the good life, or does he need reason 
in addition? And the answers to these questions are designed to stand or fall together. 
If Protarchus takes the life of pleasure to suffice (to be the good life), then the argu- 
ment suffices to defeat him (to defeat the view that pleasure is the good) without the 
need for, and because he has no room for, the sort of view of pleasure that would 
motivate a division of pleasure. But if Protarchus accepts that maximal pleasure, con- 
sidered as invariant with respect to value save quantitatively, does not suffice to make 
the life of pleasure the good life, then this argument too does not suffice to address the 
various new questions now provoked, nor to defeat the view that pleasure is the good 
and give a positive answer to the dialogues original question. For it is now open to 
Protarchus to reconsider the question of the greatest pleasures. In this way, the limited 
object of the argument acts as a control on the question of whether we will need in 
addition a division of pleasure. And it provides the reluctant hedonist with a motive 
for thinking we do. 

Motivating Protarchus is not, however, the only thing the passage can be seen to 
achieve over and above its limited argumentative object. It also sets the agenda for the 
inquiry it motivates him to follow. One rather obvious way in which it does so is in 
the questions that are raised by the examination of the life of pleasure. These include 
the question of what should count as the greatest of pleasures (and what greatness 
amounts to)—a question the dialogue will later explore in contrasting intense plea- 


sures, inevitably mixed up with pain, with true, pure pleasures; and the question of 
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the relation between reason, memory, and expectation as to the future and the experi- 
ence of pleasure—a question explored, above all, in the dialogues discussion of false 
pleasure. 

Examination of these questions would require us to look at pretty much the whole 
of the rest of the dialogue. I do not propose to attempt this here. Instead, I want to 
concentrate on a less obvious way in which our passage sets the agenda for the inquiry 
to follow, and one which relies once again upon its context and framing. 

Recall that Socrates began the argument ofthe passage by proposing for agreement 
three criteria of the good: it is complete or perfect (1£Aeov), sufficient (ikavóv), and 
choiceworthy (aipetés). I have already drawn attention to the way in which the suf- 
ficiency criterion is applied both within the discussion and to the terms of the discus- 
sion itself. There is another example of this sort of parallel, this time one of omission. 

When we examine the details of the examination of the lives of pleasure, of reason 
and of them both together, we find that only two of the criteria are directly appealed 
to: sufficiency—as we have seen; and choiceworthiness, mentioned directly at 21d3, e4, 
and 22a5. The criterion of completeness or perfection, however, is not mentioned dur- 
ing the course of the examination. Further, its absence is made pointed by the way in 
which the passage concludes. At the end of the examination of all three lives, Socrates 


invites Protarchus to state the outcome, which he does, like this: 


Three lives having been put forward, [it follows] for two of them that they are 


neither sufficient nor choiceworthy for any person or animal. (22a9-b2) 


This summary confirms that only two of the criteria have been appealed to in the 


course of the argument. Socrates then continues: 


Isnt it then already clear, regarding these [two lives] at least, that neither of 
them has the good? For it was to be sufficient and complete and choiceworthy 
for every plant and animal capable of living in this fashion throughout its life. 
(22b3-6) 


Socrates mentions all three criteria. But this does not mean we were wrong to sup- 
pose that the argument has used only two of them.” Socrates’ remark is an accurate 
reflection of what they required of the good. And we do not need to have gone through 
all three of the criteria for it to be true that the lives of pleasure and of reason have 


failed this test. (If we know that something is not sufficient and is not choiceworthy, 


28 Contrast Cooper (2003) 119-20. Contrast also Delcomminette (2006) 167, who has a different 
view both of which criteria are explicitly used and of the implications of their not all being so. 
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then we also know that it is not sufficient, choiceworthy, and perfect.) What Socrates’ 
remark does do—especially following Protarchus’ accurate summary—is draw our 
attention to the fact that the completeness criterion has not been considered. 

There is a rather pleasing irony to the parallel suggested by this failure to consider 
the completeness criterion: the examination of the lives—of the surviving mixed life, in 
particular—is as incomplete as their discussion turns out to be. But I think there is also 
more to be said about the significance of the omission of the completeness criterion, 
although it will be brief and at this stage somewhat speculative. 

If we were reading Aristotles Nicomachean Ethics—which borrows heavily from 
this passage of the Plhiilebus?—it would be tempting to translate the omitted criterion, 
not as “complete” or "perfect" but as "final? a translation that immediately brings 
to the fore a teleological framework. Even if it lacks the technical sense the term may 
come to have in Aristotle, it is not without teleological connotations in the Philebus at 
least. At the time that the first verdict is drawn, no teleological framework has yet been 
established within the dialogue. But its establishment is among the first jobs of the 
newly formulated contest to which the first verdict gives rise. 

This newly formulated contest asks which of our two candidates— pleasure or rea- 
son—should be declared responsible for the goodness of the victorious, mixed life. 
Socrates immediately embarks on the second of the dialogues adventures into general 
Platonic metaphysics, in which he divides everything there is into four kinds: unlim- 
ited, limit, mixed, and cause. Our missing criterion—being complete, perfect, or 
final—is one of the hallmarks of the successful complex items that are found in the 
mixed kind?! and of which the mixed life is taken to be an example. The existence of 
such good, successful mixtures is credited to the teleological operation of reason, to 
which responsibility is given for the way in which these things are ordered for the best. 

Now, it is not my intention to explore these matters here.? But two points may 
be noted. First, we ought to be somewhat surprised at the second contests implicit 
assumption that a life mixed of pleasure and reason has not only beaten the alterna- 
tives—the life of pleasure and the life of reason—but won outright. Given the brevity 


of its treatment, and its lack of completion, this is hardly something the interlocutors 


? The relation between Aristotles NE and this passage of the Philebus is the subject of two excel- 
lent recent discussions in Cooper (2003) and Lear (2004). 

3 Cf. Lear (2004) 53, who explicitly rejects this translation for the Philebus passage in contrast to 
its meaning in Aristotle. Of course, the translation of the term in the context of Aristotles NE is 
itself a controversial matter, but for reasons that need not concern us here. 

?! See, e.g., 26a4. And notice 3128-10, where téAoc is among the ordered features denied to plea- 
sure, as a generic unlimited, and 66b2 where 16 téAeov is among the identifying marks of the 
second prizewinners. 

32 There are related discussions in Harte (1999) and Harte (2002) $4.3. 
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could claim to have shown. Second, once the mixed life is identified as a mixture—in 
the terms of the fourfold division—and hence as something whose value is the respon- 
sibility of reason, why is the second contest not already over? After all, this second 
contest concerned precisely the identification of what is responsible for the goodness 
of the victorious, mixed life. 

The answer, I suggest, is the dialogues implicit acknowledgment that it has not even 
completed its first contest as yet. The progress towards the dialogue’s second verdict is 
as much a continuation and expansion of the inquiry into what gets first prize as an 
inquiry into which of pleasure and reason comes second. And it is, I would argue, a 
progress that is organized around the omitted teleological criterion—aimed at reveal- 
ing pleasures status as a teleologically dependent item, the mixed lifes nature and con- 
stitution if it is to be good, and the organization by reason that makes it so. 

I want to close by linking this teleological turn of the dialogue with an example of 
an aspect ofthe Philebus's character that I have mentioned, but not thus far explored: its 
habit of alluding, more or less directly, to other Platonic works.? The dialogues teleo- 
logical turn is anticipated and, it is tempting to suggest, highlighted by a rather striking 
cluster of reminiscences of a foundational passage in Platonic teleology: the fictional 
autobiography of Socrates which he provides in Plato's Phaedo. The first such reminis- 
cence comes when prior to Socrates' sudden inspiration and faced with the implication 
drawn from their discussion of method, Protarchus suddenly “comes over all Socrates,” 
for a moment. Faced with Socrates' claim that, not only must he consider whether, how 
many, and of what sort are the kinds of pleasure and reason, but we will not be worth 
anything until we have answered this question about everything, Protarchus' reply is 


both worthy of and reminiscent of Socrates: 


While it's a fine thing for a prudent man to know everything, a second sailing, 


Ithink, is not to be mistaken about oneself. (19c2-3) 


The phrase "second sailing" has a history in Plato and one pertinent to our theme. 
In the Phaedo, Socrates describes a second sailing in his account of the history of his 
investigations into the nature of causal responsibility (tò aitiov, atta) (Phaedo 99c9- 
d1). It is an investigation of this sort that is launched in the Philebus following the 
drawing of their first verdict (and the arguments prompted by the exchange follow- 
ing Protarchus’ modest refusal). In this second contest, Socrates goes on to provide 


a teleological account of causal responsibility in which the goodness of mixtures is 


55 This is a feature of the dialogue, the extent of which was first drawn to my attention by Myles 
Burnyeat (pers. comm.); aspects of it are now explored in Burnyeat (2004). 
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the responsibility of reason (voc). Just this model of causal responsibility—that rea- 
son (voids) arranges things for the best—was the Anaxagorean model of Socrates’ first 
Phaedo sailing, for which he held out great hope. 

What should we make of this complex allusion, if that is what it is? I suggest that it 
draws attention once again to an elaborate parallel at work in the Philebus between the 
terms of the discussion and the discussion itself. The striking omission from consider- 
ation of the teleological criterion from the Philebus's first verdict has a methodological 
payoff for the dialogue discussion: it indicates the (teleological) direction the inquiry 
must take. According to the Phaedo, this is exactly what we should expect to be the 
payoff of getting a theory of causal responsibility (aitia), especially a teleological one: it 
directs our inquiry (cf. Phaedo 97c6-d4). 

Not only that: this structure, an orientation for the purposes of good organization 
has the sort of structure for which we may very well be looking not only for the inquiry 
to come, but also for the answer to its question: what state or disposition of soul is 
capable of providing the eudaimon human life? Certainly, this seems to be part and 
parcel of what is involved in the good turning out to be something céAcov, and it goes 
along with the dialogues gloss on its being choiceworthy. To be choiceworthy, we may 
recall, is to be such that "everything that recognizes it pursues it, having no interest in 
anything else save what is accomplished together with goods" (2048-10). Once recog- 
nized, that is, the good acts in such a way as to provide an orientation and structure for 
all ones desires. Finally, as his use of a cognitive word here might suggest, and as the 
Philebus likes frequently to remind us,* the nature of this good organization is some- 
thing that it will be the responsibility of our own reason to investigate and discover 


both in the remainder of the dialogue and in life. 
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FOOLS' PLEASURES IN PLATO'S PHILEBUS 


Jennifer Whiting 


It seems to me that as far as thinking about philosophical problems is concerned, historians 
of philosophy are doing much the same as specialists in systematic fields. In trying to make 
sense of the arguments and theories of older philosophers, we cannot help but think about 
the problems they were thinking about— problems which are often versions or interesting 
variants of questions that are discussed in contemporary systematic debates. One polemical 
way of describing the difference...would be to say that it's a matter of taste: historians tend 
to be those who prefer to read, say, Hume rather than the latest issue ofa philosophical jour- 
nal, or who prefer to do ethics with Aristotle (to borrow a phrase from Sarah Broadie) to 
doing it with the latest school of consequentialists or deontologists. Their prejudice is that 
there may often be more to be learned from these authors than from our technically more 
sophisticated contemporaries. It seems highly implausible to suggest that the historian is 
thinking about Hume or Aristotle rather than ethics or epistemology, and if she does she 
will not get very far. 

One might object that this will not eliminate the difference between the exegetical exer- 
cise of figuring out what Aristotle was saying about virtue, for example, and a straightfor- 
ward discussion of questions of desert or moral responsibility. But the line between exegesis 
and argument is less clear than these labels suggest. The historian who wants to understand 
a classical author will have to rely on her own sense of what is philosophically plausible, 
what counts as a strong or a weak argument, and in this respect she will of course be guided 
by her training as a philosopher, which can only be that of a contemporary philosopher... 

But what can historical exegesis contribute to present-day philosophical debate? I would 
like to argue that the historian's contribution consists in keeping available the thought of 
past philosophers as a resource that would otherwise be lost or inaccessible. 


— Gisela Striker, Preface to Essays on Hellenistic Epistemology and Ethics (1996) 


Rarely has the line between exegesis and "systematic" argument been less distinct 
than in debates about the conception of false pleasure in Platos Philebus. Philosophers 


seeking to make "systematic" sense of the very idea make liberal use of the Philebus, 
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especially its infamous reference to the allegedly false pleasure experienced by some- 
one who pictures himself in the future, getting lots of gold and many consequent plea- 
sures, and also (presumably as a result) "beside himself with delight?! But different 
philosophers read this example in different ways. And recent exegetes have (as we shall 
see in $4) followed their different leads. Matthew Evans (2008) follows what he calls 
the “Old School” lead of Bernard Williams (1959), while Verity Harte (2004) claims 
to follow what Evans calls the “New School” lead of Sabina Lovibond (1989-90). But 
Williams and Lovibond make only passing reference to the Philebus; neither pretends 
to serious exegesis or attempts to read this example as part of the sequence in which it 
is merely the first step. It is thus no surprise that exegetes following these leads have lost 
sight of important aspects of Platos thought, aspects best recovered through the sort 
of historical and philosophically astute exegesis so wonderfully displayed in Striker's 
own work. We do better to read the Philebus in the light of Platos Gorgias (which is 
generally agreed to be earlier) and some passages from Aristotles account of phantasia 
that are close in spirit (and sometimes even in letter) to the Philebus itself. For this 
context reveals both the flawed argument on which the Philebus aims to improve and 
the means by which it seeks to do. Or so I argue. 

The flawed argument is the one Socrates ran in the Gorgias against the professed 
hedonism of Callicles. The Philebuss means for improving on it are two. One is an 
appeal to the foolishness—as distinct from the shamefulness—of certain pleasures, an 
appeal designed to avoid the sort of reliance on contested values that taints the Gorgias 
argument. The other is a proto-Aristotelian understanding of Socrates’ talk of false 
pleasures as “ridiculous imitations of true ones" (40c4-6). 

One natural way to take this talk is to take "false" (pseudés) to function here in its 
alienans capacity, as in talk of a “false friend.” But there are reasons to resist doing so. 
For one, doing so is in tension with a highly plausible reading according to which the 
Philebus seeks (in ways explained below) to improve on the Gorgias by producing a 
genuine pleasure that a hedonist subject might himself take to detract, even ceteris 
paribus, from the goodness of his life. More importantly—and less controversially— 
seeing the alienans use here would undermine the analogy between false pleasure and 
false belief on which the immediate argument turns. For Socrates—who seeks here 
to persuade his hedonist interlocutor Protarchus that some pleasures are false and 
hence bad—responds to Protarchus' skepticism about the possibility of false pleasure 
by appealing to what Dorothea Frede calls “the facticity claim" and its parallel appli- 
cability to pleasure and belief: just as ^whoever judges anything at all (even if it is not 


about anything existing in the present, past or future) is always really judging; so too 


! Philebus 40a9-12. Translation from Frede (1993). Others (except where indicated) are my own. 
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"someone who has any pleasure at all, however ill-founded it may be, really does have 
pleasure" [40c8-d10])? So here at least the pleasures that are supposed to be false are 
meant to be genuine pleasures and their falsity seems to lie in the falsity of their propo- 
sitional content. 

I say “here at least" because the Philebus argument proceeds in four stages and 
Socrates does seem in the third to use "false" in its alienans capacity. Many commen- 
tators are troubled by the apparent equivocation. Most seem to assume that Socrates 
should use “pseudés” in the same sense throughout. And most focus primarily on the 
first stage, taking the sense there to indicate the sense that must—on pain of equivo- 
cation—be present in what follows. The charge of equivocation is common: Gosling 
accuses Plato of "rank equivocation;? 

Dorothea Frede is a notable exception in suggesting that Socrates may legitimately 
use “false” in different senses. She characterizes the various senses as follows (with my 


italics): 


1. Pleasures are false because the state of affairs which is enjoyed is not real. Such falsity 
presupposes that certain pleasures... have propositional form and content... 

2. Pleasures are called false, when they are inflated in size.... What is false here is 
not the pleasure itself, that is, what it was taken to be, but rather the size or worth 
attributed to it. 

3. Freedom from pain is sometimes falsely called pleasure, although it is not a pleasure 
at all. In this case, there is no false pleasure but a confusion about what pleasure is. 

4. Pleasures are called false because they contain an admixture of pain. In this case, 


falsity consists in impurity. 


These characterizations are controversial. There is even a question about whether 
"mixed" pleasures are supposed to be false. For although Socrates does not call them 
"false; he does call “true” the pure pleasures to which they are opposed. But the point 
here is that, however many senses there are, Frede sees no problem of equivocation: she 
reads Socrates as giving a generic account of pleasure as a kind of process of restora- 
tion and then simply describing various ^ways in which something can go wrong with 


processes of restoration.” 


? Frede (1993) 39, n. 2. Because so much of the secondary literature uses “belief” for what Plato 
calls “doxa; I use “belief” where Frede uses “judgment.” 

> Gosling (1975) 212, who takes Socrates to move from speaking of pleasures as false in the sense 
that their propositional content is false to speaking of pleasures in the alienans sense. 

4 Frede (2000) 234-5 (cf. Frede [1997] 242). 

? I explain the restorative account in $1. Note that it is not obvious that Socrates treats all plea- 
sures as involving a process of restoration: this may apply only to body-involving pleasures. For 
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Fredes suggestion is salutary. But I think she goes too far in taking Socrates to 
present what is effectively a list. What matters here is not that Socrates’ use of “pseudés” 
be absolutely univocal, but rather the coherence of his overall argument. And for that 
it may suffice if he employs a core notion of falsity departures from which are justi- 
fied in their respective contexts and contribute to the argument as a whole.5 So, for 
example, it is not necessarily a problem if, in moving from the first to the second stage, 
Socrates moves from speaking of pleasures as false in the sense that they have false 
propositional content to speaking of pleasures as false in the sense that they appear to 
belarger or smaller than they really are. For there is an intuitive sort of unity provided 
by the common use of *pseudés" to characterize things as lying or deceitful. Pleasures 
that seem larger or more significant than they really are can be said to resemble false 
propositions insofar as they threaten to deceive us about some way the world really 
is: a pleasure that appears larger or more significant than it really is threatens to deceive 
us about itself." And it need not bea problem if Socrates then in the third stage speaks 
of pleasures as false in the sense that they are merely apparent pleasures mistaken by 
their subject for genuine ones. For as long as the non-alienans use is also in play—espe- 
cially where the falsity of pleasure is assimilated to the falsity of belief—Socrates can 
perhaps allow that some self-ascriptions of pleasure in the present tense are mistaken 
and still come up with an example of a genuine pleasure his hedonist interlocutor will 
think he is (even ceteris paribus) better off without. 

In sum, we need not choose between absolute univocity and a mere list: Plato may 
aim to provide Socrates with a coherent story involving different but related senses of 
“false” So I propose to examine Socrates’ various “models” of false pleasure by attend- 
ing to the role each plays in the overall sequence. Note that I speak of “models” here 
so as to avoid begging questions about whether what we find here are different exam- 
ples of the same kind, different kinds of false pleasure, or something else instead. And 
I shall pay special attention (as Galen apparently did) to what Socrates says as he tran- 


sitions from one model to another.? 


further discussion of this, and powerful argument that it is part of the point of the Philebus 
that no generic account of pleasure can be given, see Fletcher (2012) (from whose author I have 
learned much). 

$ I see here misguided assumptions about what is required for the consistency of Platos argu- 
ment similar to those I see in readings of Platos Republic and diagnose in Whiting (2012). 

7 The second stage is in fact best read this way, since there is otherwise a puzzle, clear from 
Frede’s characterization, about why it is the pleasures themselves (and not the subjects’ estimates 
of their sizes) that are called “false? 

* Galen, in De libris propriis 13, lists among his works on Plato one (now lost) on the transitions 
in the Philebus: Peri tón en Philébó(i) metabaseón. 
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But first let me explain the dialectical situation and the distinction between forms 
of pleasure on which Socrates’ arguments turn ($1). I shall then—after a brief digres- 
sion that prepares the way for my reading of the third model ($2)—say a bit about the 
Gorgias background ($3), turning finally to the sequence as such (§§4-8) and the light 
it might shed ($$9-10) on the interpretive controversies surrounding the infamous 


example at the heart of Socrates’ first model. 


1. THE PHILEBUS: A BRIEF INTRODUCTION 


The Philebus, whose official topic is the human good, begins in medias res. Protarchus 
has just taken over from Philebus, who has apparently been defending the life of plea- 
sure, though there is little sign from here on that he has any interest in doing so. This 
may be significant. For the dialogue seems focused more on the difficulties involved 
in defending the life of pleasure than any difficulty involved in living it. Someone who 
simply loses himself in first-order pleasures—without stepping back and taking a kind 
of second-order satisfaction in what a great thing it is, perhaps even the essence of 
eudaimonia, to be enjoying such pleasures—may escape Socratic refutation. But that is 
no guarantee against serving as an object lesson for would-be hedonists who are suf- 
ficiently reflective to ask themselves whether pleasure really is the human good. 
Socrates is defending the life of intelligent activity, including not only knowledge 
and true belief but also memory. When Protarchus says that he would gladly live his 
whole life enjoying the greatest pleasures and would need nothing further in addi- 
tion, Socrates asks whether Protarchus would really be content with such a life, since, 
lacking intelligence, he would not even realize that he was enjoying himself when he 
was in fact doing so? Nor, lacking memory and the power of reasoning, would he be 
able to remember that he had previously enjoyed himself or calculate how to do so in 
the future. He would be living the life not of a human being but of a jellyfish or some 
testacean (21c-d). Protarchus quickly concedes that a life of pleasure involving these 
forms of intelligence is more choiceworthy than a life of pleasure that lacks them. It 
is not entirely clear how to interpret Protarchus’ concession, but he may be supposing 
(contrary to their explicit hypothesis) that adding memory of past pleasures, aware- 
ness of present ones, and planning for future ones would yield new forms of pleasure 
such that any life to which they were added would be more pleasant with than without 
them. So it is tempting to see second-order pleasures lurking here, setting us up for the 


arguments that follow. 


? Cf. Gorgias 474b, where Socrates suggests that Polus, too, fails to know his own mind. 
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Socrates himself makes a parallel concession: that there are some forms of pleasure 
such that a life of intelligent activity that includes them is more choiceworthy than a 
life of intelligent activity devoid of them (21a8-22b1). So they agree early on that the 
human good is some form of life that combines pleasure and intelligent activity, and 
spend the rest of the dialogue debating the relative merits of pleasure and intelligent 
activity within the best combination, with Socrates mainly attacking pleasures claim 
to superiority. Socrates launches his attack by positing (with Protarchus' consent) two 
forms (eidé) of pleasure and pain: those experienced by the soul together with the 
body (henceforth “body-involving”) and those experienced by the soul itself and apart 
from the body (henceforth "purely psychic") (32b-c). Socrates then seeks to persuade 
Protarchus that some pleasures are bad by persuading him that purely psychic plea- 
sures can be false in a way such that any life to which they are added is less rather than 
more choiceworthy. 

Pleasure and pains of the first form are common to rational and non-rational ani- 
mals, including the simple sea creatures mentioned at 21c-d. They involve departures 
from and returns to harmonious conditions that are natural to the organisms subject to 
these pleasures and pains, departures and returns that are (as we learn at 43b-c) large 
enough for their subject to sense. Aisthetically registered departures from these condi- 
tions constitute pains; aisthetically registered returns, pleasures. The pains of hunger 
and thirst and their corollary pleasures are the obvious paradigms. But there are other 
paradigms, such as the pleasures of warming up (when chilled) or cooling down (when 
overheated), all suggesting a connection between these pleasures and the survival— 
and to that extent the good—of their subjects. 

We might thus speak of these pleasures as "tracking" the good of their subjects. 
But they do so in ways that do not require their subjects to conceive of the natural 
harmonious conditions or the returns to them as good: it is (as Harte suggests) de re 
and not de dicto that these pleasures track the relevant goods. What we find here are 
thus sensory mechanisms (of a sort plants are generally thought to lack) for achiev- 
ing and maintaining the subject's good. But these mechanisms, although they presup- 
pose subjects that are conscious in the sense of being subjects of sensation, do not 
require self-consciousness: they do not require the subject to take itself —nor even to be 
capable of taking itself—to be experiencing pleasure or pain. So they include the sort 
of pleasures and pains the simple sea-creatures at 21c-d are supposed to experience 
without realizing, when they are doing so, that they are doing so. 

Pleasures and pains of the second form are said to belong to the soul itself, apart 


from the body (32c3-5). Socrates introduces them by appeal to the expectation of 


10 Harte, personal communication; cf. n. 40. 
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body-involving pleasures and pains (to toutón tón pathématón prosdokéma): he says 
that the anticipation preceding the pleasant pathémata is itself pleasant while that pre- 
ceding the painful pathémata is itself painful (32b9-c2). Since Socrates seems at this 
point to be identifying body-involving pains and pleasures with the relevant departures 
and restorations, I take toutón tón pathématón to refer to body-involving pleasures and 
pains construed experientially: the idea seems to be that pleasures and pains of the sec- 
ond form are taken—at least in the first instance—in experiences of pleasure and pain 
that belong to the first form." “In the first instance" because purely psychic pleasures 
admit of iteration and may be taken not only in body-involving pleasures but also in 
other purely psychic ones. An Epicurean, for example, might now enjoy anticipating 
the higher-order pleasure she will someday take in recollecting all the pleasures she now 
enjoys, including any higher-order pleasure she now takes in how many and how great 
her base-level pleasures (whether body-involving and/or purely psychic) currently are 
and/or have been.” And it is precisely such pleasures I see in play in the second part of 
Socrates infamous example. 

Pleasures and pains of the second form are experienced only by animals endowed 
with powers of memory that, by putting their currently empty subjects in touch with 
past experiences of being filled, allow these subjects to form both desires for and hopes 
(or expectations) of being refilled in the future." Socrates seems to think the requisite 
powers of memory widespread (36b8-9): there are few animals as benighted as the 
sea-creatures singled out at 21c. But Socrates seems also to take human powers of logos 
to give rise to a distinctive form of anticipatory pleasure, one in which the anticipatory 
pleasure itself is appropriately described as false in some sense yet to be explained. 

We shall return to purely psychic pleasures. The crucial point here is to see how 
the restorative account of body-involving pleasures opens the door to a possibility to 
which Socrates at least seems to appeal in his discussion of the third model: the possi- 
bility of merely apparent pleasures that might be mistaken by their subject for genuine 
ones. For any subject in a neutral bodily state—one involving neither any departure 
from nor any return to its natural harmonious condition—will be experiencing neither 
pleasure nor pain, at least not of the restorative kind. But it seems possible that a sub- 
ject endowed with the forms of nous that give rise to self-ascriptions of pleasure might 


mistake its current bodily state for a pleasant or painful one. It may be, for example, 


1 Cf .Hartes very different reading, discussed in n. 29. 

? [speak of *base-level" and “higher-order” pleasures—rather than “first-” and “second-order” 
ones— precisely so as to accommodate such iteration. 

8 I oversimplify in speaking of subjects that are empty rather than being emptied. But see 42c- 
43d and 53c-55b, which should be compared to Gorgias 492e3-494e7 (where Socrates assimi- 
lates the souls of the foolish [ho anoétoi] to leaky jars). 
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that he has just endured a period of intense pain and thus experiences the neutral state 
as pleasant; or, conversely, that he has just been enjoying especially intense pleasures 
and so experiences the neutral state as painful. And Socrates seems to appeal to this 
possibility with a view to allowing that at least some present-tense self-ascriptions of 
pleasure made "from the inside" are corrigible. 

But taking Socrates to allow such corrigibility is controversial, not just because of 
well-entrenched Cartesian assumptions (the "charitable" application of which might 
however be dismissed as anachronistic), but also because of common-sense views 
expressed in the Philebus itself. For Socrates appears in his presentation of the first 
model to be committed to the incorrigibility of such ascriptions. So his presentation of 
the third model seems to contradict his presentation of the first. 

Frede seeks to render these presentations consistent by arguing that, despite appear- 
ances, Socrates is concerned in the third model not with self-ascriptions of present 
pleasure made (as we might say) “from the inside,” but rather with theoretical identifi- 
cations made “from the outside" by a certain kind of “ascetic,” one who takes freedom 
from pain, and so the neutral state, to be pleasure (or at least one kind of it). In other 
words, Frede denies that Socrates means to refer to the sort of case where a subject, 
after prolonged suffering, is in fact in a neutral state but says of this state, spontane- 
ously and without any theoretical axe to grind, “Now this is what I call pleasure.’ She 


takes Socrates to speak rather of a theoretician who identifies pleasure with freedom 


^ These so-called “ascetics” should be distinguished from the “harsh” scientists introduced at 
44b. The latter seem to hold an eliminativist view according to which there is no such thing as 
pleasure: they recognize only two conditions— pains and processes of escape from pain—and say 
that what people call “pleasures” are really just processes of escape from pain. But Frede’s “ascet- 
ics" allow three conditions. And there is no evidence that they deny that the process of return- 
ing to a natural harmonious condition is—like the state of not being pained— pleasant. Their 
asceticism seems to consist in taking this state to involve a form of pleasure preferable to the form 
involved in processes of return. This is presumably why what we find in 43d are not (as many 
translations suggest) identity statements. The question at 43d4-5 is whether or not being pained 
is ever (pote) the same with enjoying (though Taylor [1956] alone, among translations I checked, 
renders the “pote”). Moreover, what we find at d10 is an adjective, not a substantive: the point is 
not (as Frede has it) that the ascetic identifies pleasure with freedom from pain, but rather that he 
treats not being pained as pleasant, which leaves it open that escaping from pain is also pleasant. 
These things are clearly different: I cannot be escaping from pain unless I still have some pain, 
which is precisely the problem with the sort of kinetic pleasure the harsh scientists privilege 
on account of its intensity: such pleasure is inextricably bound up with pains, whose necessary 
presence makes such pleasures such seem larger and/or more valuable than they really are. For 
discussion of these issues in connection with the distinction between Cyrenaic and Epicurean 
hedonism, see Striker (1993), especially n. 11 on the apparent coincidence of the distinction 
between “kinetic” and “katastematic” pleasures with the Philebus distinction between “mixed” 
and “unmixed” pleasures. 
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from pain and then applies his (in Socrates’ view mistaken) theory to particular states, 
determining on its basis whether or not someones state is a state of pleasure.” 

Frede may be right. But I am more inclined to go the other way and argue that 
the first model, despite appearances, involves no commitment to incorrigibility on 
Socrates’ part. This is largely because I think we can make better sense of the overall 
sequence—especially the role played in it by the third model—if we read the third 
model as appealing to the sort of corrigibility to which the restorative account of 
body-involving pleasures opens the door. But I have independent reasons for thinking 
that Fredes reading of the first model—which motivates her revisionary reading of the 


third—is weak. So let me explain briefly why I am inclined to go the other way. 


2. THE CONSISTENCY OF SOCRATES' VIEWS 
ON CORRIGIBILITY (CONTRA FREDE) 


Fredes reading of the third model seems to be motivated primarily by her belief that 
Socrates is firmly committed, in his presentation of the first, to incorrigibility. But this 
motivation is suspect. The crucial passage is at 36e5-8, where Socrates starts by stating 


what he takes Protarchus to be saying: 


SOC: Soyouaresaying, then, that neither in a dream nor in sleep, nor in forms 
of madness or insanity, is there anyone who at some time takes himself 
to be enjoying «something» but is in no way enjoying «anything»; nor 


again «anyone who» thinks he is in pain but is not in pain. 


Protarchus replies: “we all suppose, Socrates, that all these things are so.” But it is not 
clear whether what we all suppose is supposed to be (a) that there is no one who takes 
himself to be enjoying when he is not or (b) that this sort of thing does sometimes 
happen. 

Fortunately, we need not resolve this issue. For what matters is whether Socrates 
commits himself to what "everyone" is supposed to say. And the answer is arguably 


"^no? For he replies with the following question: 


But «do we suppose so» correctly? Or is it necessary to examine whether these 


things are said correctly or not? 


'S Frede (1993) 50. A subject could of course apply this in a theoretical way to her own experi- 
ences, thus treating them in the way a third person might do. But she would then, absent physi- 
ological signs of some restorative process, be required to correct or suspend self-ascriptions of 
present-pleasure made “from the inside.” 
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It is true that Socrates does not register explicit dissent from Protarchus' claim about 
what we all suppose. But by asking whether ^we" all suppose so correctly, and whether 
that is not what they should be asking, Socrates effectively sidesteps the question 
whether everyone, himself included, in fact supposes this. So even if the point here is 
that present-tense self-ascriptions of pleasure are incorrigible, these lines provide little 
reason to read the third model in a way that avoids taking Socrates to allow the cor- 
rigibility of some such ascriptions. 

But Fredes reading of the third model may rest partly on how she reads the 
remainder of the first. For in explaining why she takes 36e5-12 to reveal Socrates’ 
commitment to incorrigibility, Frede says that "the ‘facticity’ of pleasure is granted 
immediately?'* It would however be a mistake to take the assertion of facticity as evi- 
dence of—or worse yet as tantamount to—a commitment to incorrigibility. For the 
facticity claim is entirely compatible with corrigibility. Even if it were possible for it to 
seem to a subject in a neutral state that she was experiencing body-involving pleasure, 
this would in no way impugn the virtual tautology embodied in the facticity claim. 
For it would provide no counterexample to the claim that ^whoever has any pleasure 
at all, however ill-founded it may be, really does have pleasure? Given the “restorative” 
account of bodily pleasure and the hypothesis that she is mistaking a neutral (bodily) 
state for a pleasant one, the subject is not in fact experiencing the (bodily) pleasure she 
takes herself to be experiencing. She may of course be experiencing a purely psychic 
pleasure. But that (as I explain in $7) is a different issue. 

The case where someone mistakes a neutral state for a pleasant one is clearly a case 
involving a mistake about the first form of pleasure, the form identified with something 
like a perceptually registered process of return to some natural harmonious condition: if 
there is no process of return occurring—or there is such a process but it is not aistheti- 
cally registered —then there is no such pleasure. Someone who mistakes a neutral state 
for a pleasant one is presumably someone whose experience is (as we now might say) 
“as of being replenished.” It feels good in just the way it tends to feel good when one is 
being replenished, only there is in this case no replenishment going on: what we have 
here is something like perceptual illusion. And this, as we shall see, fits nicely into the 
sequence of models as I understand it. For not only is the first model introduced by 
the possibility of someone mistaking a distant statue for a man (or vice versa); the 
second model features mistakes a subject might make when she views (so to speak) 
her own pleasures and pains either from a distance or alongside of one another, mis- 
takes explicitly assimilated to various forms of perceptual illusion. So it would be no 


surprise to find the third model turning to the possibility of merely apparent pleasures 


16 Frede (1993) 39, n. 2. 
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that are mistaken by their subjects for genuine ones; it would in fact be more surpris- 
ing to find Socrates turning suddenly to theoretical identifications made by "ascetic" 
philosophers. 

Nor is the theoretical-mistake reading plausible. To see why not, compare this 
reading of the passage where it seems most natural to read Socrates as affirming cor- 
rigibility with the mistaken-self-ascription reading of that passage. After agreeing (as 
at 32e) that there is a neutral state between pleasure and pain, and so the possibility of 
a intermediate life like the one earlier ascribed to the gods (43d), Socrates says that if 
someone were to believe or to say that the intermediate life was either pleasant or pain- 
ful, he would do so incorrectly. When Protarchus assents, Socrates points out that there 
are in fact people who both say and believe this (44a). The dialogue—which I render in 
English in a way as close as possible to the Greek, so as to highlight the apparent force 


of the repeated "tote" —continues as follows: 


SOC: Do [these people] really think they are experiencing pleasure then 
[tote] whenever they are not suffering pain? 

PRO: "They say so, at any rate. 

SOC: So they think then [tote] that they are experiencing pleasure. 

PRO: That seems likely." 


The second "tote" seems especially telling: the idea seems to be that when these people 
say they are experiencing pleasure, they then—at that very time—think they are doing 
so. And it is difficult to see the point of Socrates’ question unless he is asking whether 
those who claim in the theoretical mode that freedom from pain is pleasant—indeed 
the most pleasant state there is— really practice what they preach. For there would be 
little point to asking whether these people believe their theory when they are theorizing. 
The question is whether these "ascetics" really think then, when they are simply free 
of pain, that they are enjoying themselves then. And the question is pointed only if (as 
Protarchus seems to think) common sense takes present-tense self-ascriptions of plea- 
sure to be incorrigible. But it does not follow that Socrates himself holds the common- 
sense view. For he often reverses common sense, as for example in Gorgias 479e-481c, 


which culminates in Callicles' claim that if what Socrates says is true, then "this human 


7 The question is clearly what these people think about their own experiences, the subjects of 
"oiontai" being by default the subjects of the present infinitive "chairein; which (together with 
repeated use of "tote") suggests the simultaneity of the ostensible pleasures and their subjects 
thoughts and assertions about them. 
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life of ours will be turned upside down and everything we do will evidently be the 
opposite of what we should do.” 

This point is worth stressing lest anyone take hedonism itself to presuppose a com- 
mitment to the incorrigibility of present-tense self-ascriptions of pleasure. For no par- 
ticular claim about the nature of pleasure is presupposed by the hedonist thesis that 
pleasure is the good. And it would be anachronistic—or at least heedless of Platos 
text—to claim that no self-respecting hedonist will worry about ending up with merely 
apparent pleasures, especially not if he thinks he cannot distinguish them "from the 
inside" from real ones. We must keep in mind the version of hedonism against which 
Socrates is actually arguing. 

Protarchus, who readily accepts the restorative account of body-involving plea- 
sures, seems from the outset to take the fact that all animals pursue pleasure as evi- 
dence that pleasure is the good, not just for other animals but also for human ones. So 
he seems at least tacitly committed to objectivism both about the human good and 
about pleasure. He takes pleasure to be the good for every living creature, whatever 
(if anything) any given subject happens to think. And he denies (at least in the case of 
body-involving pleasure) that what constitutes an experience as pleasure is even partly 
the fact that its subject takes it to be one.'* These commitments help to explain why 
Protarchus does not resist the restorative account when Socrates proposes it, and why 
he does not renege on it when it starts to cause trouble for his account of the human 
good. They also underlie the vulnerable points pressed by Socrates. For Protarchus has 
reason to worry not just about the possibility of mistaking neutral states for pleasures 
and so settling for neutral states in lieu of genuine pleasures, but also about whether 
pleasure—or a certain sort of pleasure—is in fact the highest good. 

It is the latter worry that Socrates exploits in the “denouement” of his argument. 
But we will be in a better position to appreciate that when we come to it, if we have the 


Gorgias background in mind. So let me turn briefly to it. 


3. THE GORGIAS BACKGROUND AND THE 
EMENDATIONS THAT OBSCURE IT 


The relevance of the Gorgias background, and with it the role played by foolishness 
in the Philebus, are obscured by the widespread tendency of modern editors to adopt 
emendations proposed by Cornarius in 1561, and so to substitute “agnoia” (or “igno- 


rance”) in five places where all extant manuscripts of the Philebus have “anoia” (or 


18 Contra Mooradian (1996), who reads Protarchus as defending a Protagorean view; and Harte 
(2004), who says in n. 6 that her reading is similar to his. 
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“foolishness”).'? This might seem trivial, but it is not: Socrates’ infamous disavowals 
of knowledge were not professions of foolishness. Foolishness involves the illusion of 
knowledge, which is clearly in play in 48c-49e, where four of the five substitutions are 
proposed. 'The case against these substitutions is thus strong. So too is the case against 
the first. For the overall argument of the Philebus is framed by two passages where 
there is no controversy about the text and the emphasis on foolishness is clear. 

The first such passage is at 12c8-d6, on the dialogue’s second Stephanus page, where 
Socrates (in a passage reminiscent of Gorgias 497e3ff.) contrasts the pleasures of the 
intemperate agent with those of the temperate one (who takes pleasure in exercising 
temperance itself) and those of the foolish agent with those of the wise one (who takes 
pleasure in exercising wisdom itself). Although he allows in each case that both agents 
experience pleasure, Socrates suggests that only a fool would claim that their respective 
pleasures are similar (12c8-d6). And his talk here of “someone acting foolishly, full 
of foolish opinions and hopes" (ton anoétainonta kai anoétón doxón kai elpidón mes- 
ton) clearly foreshadows the crucial discussion of false anticipatory pleasures, which is 
where (at 3828) the first of Cornarius’ five proposed substitutions appears. So there is 
no reason for this substitution and positive reason against it. 

The remaining four substitutions (at 48c2, 49c2, d9 and 49e6) all occur in the dis- 
cussion of the mixed pleasures, where Socrates turns from tragic to comic mixtures. 
Here again the issue seems to be foolishness rather than mere ignorance. He is discuss- 
ing a special sort of failure of self-knowledge, one where someone thinks he is in some 
way better—or better off—than he in fact is. (The comparative aspect is relevant here.) 
Socrates gives three examples. A person may think that he is richer than he in fact is; or 
larger and more handsome; or more virtuous and especially wiser. And as Frede notes, 
“would-be beauty, wealth, or wisdom are the laughingstock in comedy"? Of course 
would-be wisdom (doxosophia) is (as Socrates points out) dangerous and hateful when 
found among the powerful; but it also (he says) makes those who are weak and unable 
to avenge themselves "ridiculous" (geloion). Given this context, there is little reason 


to substitute "agnoia" for “anoia” throughout this exchange.” There is in fact reason 


? The exceptions are French: see Pradeau (2002) 268-9, n. 149; and Delcominnette (2006) 
363, n. 25 for further references. Karel Thein, to whose writings and conversation I am much 
indebted, is another. 

2 Frede (1993) 57, n. 1. 

?! The main reason for emendation is apparently to fit the talk of gnóthi sauton at 48c10, to 
médamé(i) gignóskein hauton at 48d1-2, and (especially) tôn agnoountón hautous at 48d9. But this 
is not a good reason: the point of the passage is to distinguish foolish failures of self-knowledge 
from other (more dangerous) forms: anoia figures here as one species of agnoia, which genus is 
thus mentioned as they home in on this species. 
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against doing so: ignorance, simply as such, is lamentable, not laughable: it is the pre- 
tence of wisdom, at least among those without power, that has comic potential. 

This brings me to the second frame passage, roughly four Stephanus pages from the 
end, where Socrates represents nous and phronésis as answering the question whether 
they would need (in order to partake of the best sort of life) to associate with "the 
strongest and most intense pleasures, in addition to the true ones? Nous and phronésis 
are represented as saying that these pleasures, which are "forever involved with foolish- 


ness” (met’ aphrosunés), 


area tremendous impedimentto us, since they infect the souls in which they dwell 


with madness or even prevent our own development altogether. ...(63d2-64a1) 


Here again foolishness is clearly in view. So the frame passages, especially taken 
together, make a powerful case for retaining the manuscript readings. 

The case is even stronger given that retaining them allows us to make good sense of 
the Philebus’s extensive allusions to the Gorgias—especially in the denouement, where 
Socrates appeals to the restorative account of pleasure widely acknowledged to approx- 
imate the account of pleasure assumed by Callicles in the Gorgias. Callicles identifies 
pleasure with the process of coming to be filled (with for example food or drink); and 
he compares the state of being full to the condition of a stone or a corpse, a condition 
that (like the neutral states in the Philebus) admits of no pleasure (Gorgias 494a6ff.). 
Appetites for food, drink, et cetera are thus conditions for experiencing the sort of 
processes that constitute pleasure. The greater the appetites, the greater the pleasures 
and so (according to Callicles) the greater the happiness. Socrates thus asks Callicles 
“whether a man who has an itch and scratches it and can scratch to his heart’s content, 
scratch his whole life long, can also live happily" After chiding Socrates for his “non- 
sense” and being urged by Socrates not to succumb to shame, Callicles agrees that 
“even the man who scratches would have a pleasant life” and so a happy one. Socrates 


then asks: 


What if he scratches only his head—or what am I to ask you further?... And 
isn't the climax of this sort of thing, the life of a catamite, a frightfully shameful 
and miserable one? Or will you have the nerve to say they are happy as long as 
they have what they need to their heart’s content [ean aphthonos echósin hón 
deontai] (Gorgias 494c6-e6)” 


? Translation by Zeyl, in Cooper and Hutchinson (1997). Cf. Philebus 40a10, where the subject 
pictures gold coming to him aphthonon. 
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Callicles responds by asking Socrates whether he isn't ashamed to bring the discussion 
to such a point. And when Socrates lays the blame on those (like Callicles) who refuse 
to distinguish good kinds of pleasure from bad, Callicles says, ^well, to keep my argu- 
ment from being inconsistent if I say (pleasures) are different, I say they are the same.” 

This “refutation” is notoriously flawed by its question-begging appeal to the shame- 
fulness of certain pleasures. Any hedonist as shameless as Callicles claimed to be could 
simply—and should simply—have taken the pleasures of the catamite on board, saying 
calmly, “whatever turns him on.” And Plato, I think, was well aware of this. That, I sub- 
mit, is partly why he wrote the Philebus: to give Socrates a chance to improve on the 
anti-hedonist argument he ran in the Gorgias. And the improvement consists largely 
in replacing the Gorgias appeal to shamefulness with an appeal not just to the falsity of 
certain pleasures but to the foolishness of the sort of pleasure specifically championed 
by Callicles and featured prominently in the Philebus’s denouement. 

This is at 46dff, where Socrates is discussing mixed pleasures, whose very existence 
depends on some admixture of pain (in this case bodily). Socrates describes a sub- 
ject whose enjoyment of scratching is so intensely pleasant that it “causes him to leap 
about, produces [in him] all sorts of colors, contortions and panting, and finally results 
in a complete frenzy and foolish shouting [pasan ekpléxin kai boas meta aphrosunés 
energazetai]” (47a6-9).” This 


causes him to say about himself and others to say as well that he is almost dying 
of these pleasures. And the more intemperate and foolish [akolastoteros kai 
aphronesteros] he happens to be the more he will always pursue these «plea- 
sures» by any means possible; and he calls these greatest, and counts as most 
eudaimón of all creatures the man who lives always enjoying them to the great- 
est extent possible. (47b2-7) 


Note the use of “aphrosuné” and *aphronesteros; which tie this to the first frame pas- 
sage (12c8-d6). Note also Socrates’ use of the present-tense indicatives, which suggest 
someone making self-ascriptions of present pleasure—someone saying of himself, at 
the time when he is enjoying such pleasures, that he is “almost dying of them,” that 
"they are the greatest,” et cetera. Note finally that the subject does not simply enjoy 
such pleasures and affirm that he is doing so; he goes on to identify a life filled with 
the maximum possible enjoyment of such pleasures as the most desirable life: this is 
his conception of eudaimonia. Moreover, the subject seems not just to believe that his 
highest good lies in the maximization of such pleasures: he seems also to take a kind 
of higher-order enjoyment in the fact that he experiences (when he does) so many 


such pleasures. Such enjoyment may of course involve propositional falsity, but the 
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base-level pleasures that give rise to it need not. For the pleasures of scratching have no 
propositional content, which may help to explain the presence earlier in the sequence 
of the second model, where (as we shall see) pleasures without propositional content 
may give rise to false beliefs. 

In sum, the denouement features a Calliclean hedonist’s answer to the Philebus’s 
main question. The character featured here sincerely thinks, at least when he is enjoy- 
ing such pleasures to the hilt, that nothing further can be added to improve his life 
so long as he can go on like that—itching and scratching—forever. But whatever he 
thinks, we readers are surely supposed to think this foolish, involving not simply igno- 
rance but the illusion of knowledge. 

Of course the subject might later come to think this foolish if he could later be 
induced to reflect back on his present experience, perhaps by reflecting on the simi- 
larity of his present behavior to that of some third party whose sincere present-tense 
expressions of intense pleasure he sees as manifestly foolish. The question is whether 
he could ever, when in the grip of such foolishness, make any such comparison. And the 
answer, I fear, is not. For the intensity of his pleasure stands in the way, which is surely 
why Socrates focuses at 45c on the intensity, not the overall magnitude, of his pleasure. 

But it does not follow that subjects whose pleasures are less intense could not be 
induced, even while in the grip of illusion, to ask whether their present experiences 
might not be in some way illusory. They could perhaps be induced to consider forms 
of blindness they have seen in others and to ask whether they themselves might now be 
suffering some such blindness. For even if the problem with illusions is that their sub- 
ject’s present attitudes prevent her from seeing them directly for what they are, it may be 
possible to get her to worry indirectly that things are not really as they presently seem 
to her to be. And we should be able to induce such a worry in any domain in which the 
subject allows facts about how things really are, facts at least partly independent ofhow 
things seem to her. We can now see why Protarchus' objectivist commitments, stressed 
at the end of $2, are so important. For it is precisely by appeal to them that Socrates 


seeks to induce in Protarchus a series of such worries, to which I now turn. 


4. THE FIRST MODEL (36C-41B): THE 
PROTO-ARISTOTELIAN SETUP 


When Protarchus resists the "facticity argument" for the existence of false pleasures on 
the ground that the alleged falsity belongs not to the pleasure but rather to some belief 
on which the pleasure depends, Socrates responds by comparing the human soul to 
an illustrated book in which perception and memory function together as a kind of 


“scribe,” who writes in our souls logoi that are then illustrated by a "painter" whose 
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operations include those of what we would call “imagination” and what Aristotle calls 
“phantasia” These logoi presumably include both words (such as “man” and “statue”) 
and statements (or propositions) employing these words. Socrates says that when what 
"this experience" (touto to pathéma, construed as the joint operation of memory and 
perception) writes is true, then belief and logoi resulting from it (ap' autou) turn out 
to be true; and when what it writes is false, belief and logoi opposite to true ones come 
about.” 

It is important in reading this passage to note both the immediate context, in 
which memory and perception are said to lead to belief or to the attempt to arrive at 
a belief (to diadoxazein encheirein, 38b12-13), and the example contained in it: that 
of the subject who sees, not at all clearly, something in the distance and is trying to 
work out whether it is a man or a statue (presumably a statue of a man, since this 
makes the best sense of the subject’s uncertainty). For this suggests that the point 
is not (as often supposed) that whenever what the scribe writes is true, both true 
belief and true propositions in fact come about, but rather that whenever what the 
scribe writes is true, belief and propositions, when they do come to be in us, turn out 
to be true. (And even this may be true only for the most part.) This leaves it open 
that some of the propositions actually formed are objects of propositional attitudes 
other than belief, most notably hope and fear, to which Socrates explicitly assimi- 
lates pleasure, presumably so as to address Protarchus’ objection that the falsity in 
question depends on some belief. For just as we can hope for (and indeed strive to 
bring about) states of affairs we believe highly unlikely to occur, and can fear (and 
work to prevent) the same, so too we can take pleasure in contemplating states 
of affairs we do not believe ever are, have been, or will be occurring. That should 
be clear from Socrates’ later discussion of the pleasures and pains experienced in 
watching tragedy and comedy. 

That Socrates seeks to establish the possibility of non-doxastic propositional atti- 
tudes on which to model pleasure seems clear from his claim that it may take the 
subject some time to work it out and finally to say to himself—and perhaps also aloud 
to another—that what appears in the distance is (or is not) a man (38c-e). It follows 
from this that the subject might fail ever to say any such thing, even to himself. He may 


be distracted and move on before working it out, or decide in the face of uncertainty 


23 This translation-cum-paraphrase of 3924-7 is meant to bring out three things: (1) the contrast 
between the singular “doxa” and the plural “logoi; which may indicate a distinction between the 
state of believing and the various propositions believed; (2) Socrates’ choice to speak here not in 
terms of falsity (to which he moves cagily, by way of inference, at 40b7) but rather in terms of 
opposites of true belief and logoi; and (3) the way the natural construal of “en hémin gignomenoi” 
as a circumstantial participle supports my reading. 
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to suspend judgment. He may say, "It appears to be a statue, but I know there are 
some excellent mimes around here, so it might be a man: I just don't know.” This is one 
of the Philebuss several points of contact with the Aristotelian account of phantasia and 
the primary basis for my proto-Aristotelian reading of the first model. Aristotle may even 
have this passage in mind when he says, in discussing truth and falsity in perception and 
imagination, "it is not when we are actively and precisely engaged with what is perceived 
that we say that it appears to us to be a man; but rather when we do not perceive clearly" 
(DA 428a12-15). 

The Aristotelian view I see germinating in the illustrated book passage is encapsulated 
in De Anima 431a8-17: 


Perceiving, then, is like simply saying or thinking [t6(i) phanai monon kai noien].”4 
Whenever <the perceptible object> is pleasant or painful <the soul>, as if asserting 
or denying, pursues or flees <it>. And to feel pleasure or pain is to act with the per- 
ceptive mean towards the good or bad as such.... But to the thinking soul images 
[phantasmata] are like perceptions [aisthémata]. And whenever it «the thinking 
soul» says or denies? «that something is» good or bad, it pursues or avoids «that 


thing»? 


The idea is that animal perception in general involves propositional contents that the 
subject of perception does not strictly speaking assert or deny. In many cases the animal 
tends to experience pleasure when it perceives the sorts of things that are in fact good for 
members of its kind and pain when it perceives the sorts of things that are in fact bad for 
members of that kind; so it pursues and avoids these objects as if affirming or denying 
that they are good. For Aristotle agrees with Socrates claim, at Philebus 20d7-10, that 
"every creature that recognizes [the good] hunts and strives for it, wishing to capture 
it and keep it for itself? But the sort of recognition involved here—to gignóskein—does 
not usually involve the animal's conceiving of the object as good. Only rational animals 


pursue their good by pursuing objects under, as we now say, “the guise of the good." 


^ 'T6(i) phanai monon kai noien: I take this to involve grasping, without yet asserting or denying, 
the propositional content of some appearance, as in the Philebus example of someone trying to 
work out whether what he sees in the distance is a man or a statue. 

3 [take é apophésé(i), in light of hoion kataphasa ê apophasa, to indicate that phésé(i) here means 
"assert" (and not "simply say"). 

?* Translation from Whiting (2002), where the passage is discussed in detail. See also Charles 
(2006) and Moss (2010). The best account of the affinities between the Philebus and the 
Aristotelian view is in Lorenz (2006). 

7 The phrase is due to Velleman (1992), who criticizes the view; for admirable defense of it, see 
Boyle and Lavin (2010). 
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Other animals simply feel a natural affinity, mediated by pleasure, for objects that are in 
fact good for them.” 

Of course rational animals sometimes respond immediately to their “aisthetic” 
experience, pursuing or fleeing objects as if asserting or denying that they are good. 
But rational animals typically move beyond such responses in both theoretical and 
practical spheres. As in Aristotles example of the subject to whom the diameter of the 
moon appears to be the length of a foot although she believes the moon is larger than 
the earth (DA 428b2-5), so too an object or activity can appear good to some subject 
although he believes it is not. Rational animals are able not only to suspend judgment 
about the propositional contents of any appearances to which they are subject; they 
can even deny the contents of these appearances. But when a rational animal pursues 
some object insofar as the object appears good, this is still a case of the sort of per- 
ceptively mediated and hedonically charged motivation characteristic of animals as 
such. For such appearances, whether strictly perceptual or the offspring of phantasia, 
have hedonic aspects that distinguish them from mere beliefs. And these aspects play 
important roles in the motivational economies of their subjects: they can even move 
akratic subjects to act against their considered beliefs about what is best. 

In sum, appearances—especially when they present objects and activities as good— 
are powerful but potentially misleading agents. And they can give rise to pleasure even 
in the absence of belief in their propositional content. We should keep this in mind as 


we interpret the first model and its place in the sequence that follows. 


5. THE FIRST MODEL CONTINUED: CONTROVERSIES 
SURROUNDING THE INFAMOUS EXAMPLE AT 40A9-C6 


We should also keep in mind that anticipatory pleasures exemplify the first model but 
do not exhaust it. For excessive focus on the anticipatory example tends to distort read- 
ings of this model. Socrates clearly assumes the existence of past- and present-tense 
analogues, asking only after he likens the human soul to an illustrated book whether 
Protarchus takes the illustrated book phenomena to apply only to past and present 
events and not also to future ones—a sensible question if the "painter" illustrates only 
those logoi provided by perception and memory, for the future is not as yet an object 
of either perception or memory. But Protarchus says immediately that we experi- 


ence these phenomena in relation to all times, indeed especially in connection with 


8 [ see here roots of the Stoic theory of oikeiósis, about which I have learned much from Striker, 
especially (1983) and (1991). Themistius too seems to have read Aristotle in this way: see, for 
example, In libros Aristotelis de anima paraphrasis 4723-5 (quoted in Whiting [2008], 123). 
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future: "especially" since (as Socrates goes on to say) "these things are hopes [or expec- 
tations, elpides] and we are «all» always, throughout our entire lives, full of hopes" 
(39d1-e5, which is foreshadowed in the first frame passage). 

Socrates then claims (with Protarchus' assent) that “that there are in each of us logoi 


that we call ‘elpida? " and continues as follows: 


And «isnt it the case that» there are also [kai dé kai] those painted images [pre- 
sumably of the contents of the foregoing logoi]? And «that» someone envisages 
[tis hora(i)] often coming to himself lots of gold and many consequent plea- 
sures [kai ep’ autói pollas hédonas]; and he also [kai dé kai] sees himself painted, 


enjoying himself immensely [eph' hautói chaironta sphodra]. (4029-12) 


I take this passage to describe someone— presumably a hedonist—who takes anticipa- 
tory pleasure not only in the “many pleasures" he now pictures himself experiencing in 
the future, but also (kai dé kai) in the higher-order satisfaction he now pictures himself 
then enjoying, when he contemplates all the base-level experiences of pleasure he then 
enjoys. In sum, I see here two distinct forms of anticipated pleasure in which the sub- 
ject now takes the sort of anticipatory pleasure this example is meant to illustrate—that 
is, the sort of anticipatory pleasure constituted by the subject's picturing his own future 
experiences of pleasure (both base-level and higher-order).? But this does not resolve 


the interpretive controversies, to which I now turn. 


? Harte (2004) reads this differently. She relies on the fact that “hedonai” can—like "pleasures"— 
be used not only to refer to experiences of pleasure but also to refer to the activities in which 
experiences of pleasure are taken, as in talk of wining and dining as “my pleasures.” This allows 
her to treat the “many pleasures" that follow the gold not as experiences of pleasure but rather 
as the activities in which the subject anticipates taking such pleasure. She then suggests that the 
anticipatory pleasure (construed experientially) is taken directly in the activities in which the 
anticipated pleasures (construed again experientially) are supposed to be taken— directly, for 
example, in the subjects then wining and dining. This leads her to treat the anticipatory pleasure 
as simply an "advance installment" of the anticipated one. So she sees only one pleasure here, the 
anticipated pleasure, which is temporally extended in ways not always recognized: it may begin 
in the subjects current anticipation of these activities and live on beyond the activities themselves 
in his memories of having engaged in them. 

I have trouble accepting this, but not because I have the sort of difficulty Evans has making 
sense of an advance installment of something that never comes to be—I am too familiar with 
advance installments of nonexistent books for that. I do not understand how the advance install- 
ment of a body-involving pleasure can be (as Socrates' initial account of the two forms of plea- 
sure seems to require) purely psychic. Nor do I see how Socrates' setup allows Harte to handle 
the present-tense case. For it not clear what the present-tense analogue of the "advance install- 
ment" of an anticipated pleasure would be: we seem to be left simply with the present enjoyment 
of the activity itself (which will in some cases be body-involving rather than purely psychic). 
But Socrates sets us up (at 21b-c) to expect a kind of psychic pleasure associated with realizing, 
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Evans divides interpretations into two schools. According to “Old School” readers, 
the idea is essentially that the anticipatory pleasure is false because the anticipated 
pleasures fail to come about: the subject either fails to get the gold or gets it but fails to 
experience as a result the pleasures (whether base-level or higher-order) he pictured 
himself enjoying. The falsity of the anticipatory pleasure—whether the subject believes 
the anticipated pleasures will come about or simply hopes or imagines they will—lies 
here in the falsity of its propositional content.” 

According to “New School” readers the idea is rather that the anticipated plea- 
sures come about but are defective in ways that render false any anticipatory pleasure 
taken therein. The defect lies according to Evans in the non-goodness of that in which 
the anticipated pleasures are taken. And the idea seems to be that this defect renders 
the anticipated pleasures false in a way that in turn "infects" any anticipatory pleasure 
taken therein.*' So the anticipated pleasures are the primary locus of falsity. There is 
however a question whether their falsity lies simply in the falsity of their propositional 
content or whether something more is involved. 

Evans’ presentation of the New School view suggests that the appeal to value is 
meant to shift the locus of falsity from the beliefs on which a pleasure depends to 


the pleasure itself. But a mere appeal to value cannot do that: it is open to Socrates’ 


when one is enjoying something, that one is doing so, a pleasure distinct from that taken in (for 
example) enjoying one’s food and drink. So even if Hartes reading of the infamous example is 
compatible with Socrates’ immediate presentation, her reading seems to me neither required by 
it nor supported by the way the example fits into the overall sequence. 

I should perhaps note that Hartes reading is aimed in part at avoiding saddling Plato with 
confusions ascribed to him by twentieth-century commentators, confusions summarized in 
Appendix A of Gosling and Taylor (1982). I am not myself so concerned to acquit Plato, in part 
because the confusions are subtle and it is not clear to me that Plato succeeded entirely in avoid- 
ing them, in part because it is not clear to me that Plato would himself agree that there is any 
confusion here. For even if one can picture past pleasures without taking pleasure in doing so 
(as for example when one remembers with pain pleasurable athletic feats one will never again 
perform) and even if one can picture future pleasures without taking pleasure in doing so (as for 
example when one anticipates with pain giving into temptations of pleasure one would prefer 
to resist) Plato might claim that he is speaking of what are perhaps the more usual cases where 
picturing such activities is itself pleasant. 


* Although some Old School readers assume that the subject must believe these things will come 
about, I do not think this essential. Evans says that on such views ^what makes a pleasure false 
is either its having false content or its sharing its content with some false belief" (p. 92), which 
leaves room for a subject whose anticipatory pleasure involves hoping or imagining that such 
things will come about and is false when they do not come about. 

3! The idea behind such “infection” is presumably that the falsity of the anticipated pleasures 
renders them non-good (something hedonists will surely resist), and that their non-goodness 
gives rise in turn to the falsity of any anticipatory pleasure taken therein (again something the 
hedonist may resist). 
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interlocutor to object that the pleasures in question are called false by association with 
some false belief, in this case a belief about what is good, which is the real locus of fal- 
sity. Nor (as we have seen) is it necessary to introduce talk of what is good in order to 
answer this objection. As long as we are willing to allow that a pleasure can depend on 
an appearance whose propositional content the pleasures subject does not endorse, we 
can allow that the falsity of a pleasure is not simply a function of its dependence on a 
false belief. That was the point of Socrates’ appeal to hopes and fears. So what is going 
on here? Why suppose any connection between the falsity of a pleasure and the good- 
ness of that in which it is taken? 

The best and most common reason for seeing an appeal to value is to explain the 
puzzling claim made by Socrates in the wake of his example: the claim, accepted with- 
out hesitation by Protarchus, that because good agents are loved by the gods, the things 
inscribed (ta gegrammena) in their souls are for the most part true, while bad agents 
suffer the opposite, with the result that the pleasures painted (hédonai...ezdgraphéme- 
nai) in their souls are generally false. It follows, Socrates says, that “wicked people (ho 
ponéroi) enjoy many false pleasures while the good among us enjoy true ones"; and 
so, that "there are in human souls pleasures that are quite ridiculous imitations of true 
ones" (40b2-c6; Frede’s translation). But this lopsided distribution of false pleasures 
is difficult to explain simply by appeal to propositional falsity. For why should good 
agents be better than bad ones at predicting what their future will in fact hold? Or even 
simply at hoping for things they will in fact get? 

Some Old School commentators are satisfied to explain the lopsided distribution 
by taking the gods' attitudes to be part of the truth-making mechanism: Evans (for 
example) suggests that the gods are assumed to reward good agents by making their 
future-directed beliefs (or hopes) come true and to punish bad agents by making their 


future-directed beliefs (or hopes) prove false.? It is, alas, not out of the question that 


? Socrates claim is so puzzling that Frede has proposed, seriatim, three different explanations, 
starting in her (1985) with a version of the present view, one according to which the gods affec- 
tions are supposed to provide for the truth of falsity of beliefs that would otherwise be in logical 
limbo, awaiting future events to make them true or false. Frede (1997) 256-8, says that that was 
“in Ermanglung einer besseren Erklärung” and that the most plausible explanation is that those 
who are loved by the gods tend to be successful because they have correct (richtige) logoi and 
pictures in their souls and so do not harbor insane or unrealistic hopes (unsinnige Hoffnungen). 
To the extent that the emphasis here is on foolishness, not moral defect, this explanation seems 
to differ from the one in Frede (1993), where we find what is perhaps the baldest extant state- 
ment of a New School reading: “It is not likely that Plato is merely referring to the common (but 
also much disputed) Greek wisdom that those whom the gods love prosper in life. He must also 
be implying that the moral content of foolish pleasures is mistaken, that they represent a skewed 
view of life” (p. 44, n. 2). Note by the way that this “moral” sense is not reflected in Frede’s original 
list (quoted at the outset): it seems to be yet another way pleasures can go wrong. 
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Plato has some such view in mind, either as Socrates' own or (as seems more likely) 
one that Protarchus and many of Platos readers can be counted on to accept. But many 
commentators find such accounts unsatisfactory. And this leads some to suggest that 
the talk of pleasures as false should be understood not in terms of these pleasures rest- 
ing on false beliefs or empty hopes, but rather in terms of their being taken in activities 
or objects that are bad (or at least not good). For this would provide a neat explanation 
of the puzzling claim: the pleasures of good agents are for the most part true because 
what it is for a pleasure to be true is for it to be taken in something good, while the 
pleasures of bad agents are for the most part false because what it is for a pleasure to be 
false is for it to be taken in something bad (or at least not good).? 

But even if a New School reading would explain the puzzling claim, we should 
not rush to embrace this reading. For it rests largely on a conjecture aimed primar- 
ily at explaining this claim but not independently supported by Platos text. The text 
may even tell against a New School explanation of the puzzling claim. For Socrates 
says explicitly that the falsity of a pleasure is the only ground for calling a pleasure 
" And when Protarchus objects (at 41a1-4) that this is “the opposite of the 


» 


“ponéra: 
truth’—that it is “not at all because they are false that we regard pleasures or pains as 
bad, but because there is some other large and great ponéria involved" —Socrates holds 
his ground. So if anyone makes the sort of appeal to value associated with New School 
views it seems to be Protarchus; Socrates himself explicitly rejects any such appeal. And 
Socrates’ explicit rejection seems to me significant. For what we find here is a curious 
reversal of the position Socrates assumed in Platos Gorgias, where Socrates appeals (in 
his attempt to undermine Callicles’ professed hedonism) to the shamefulness of certain 
pleasures—most notably those enjoyed by catamites. 

This reversal on Socrates’ part seems to me one among other signs that we should 
read the Philebus with the Gorgias in mind. Another, even stronger sign is the way 
Socrates’ reversal is mirrored by a no less curious reversal on Protarchus' part within the 
Philebus itself. For the mirroring seems unlikely to be accidental. Though Protarchus 
starts off (at 13b6-c2) vehemently resisting the idea that some pleasures are bad, he 
changes his tune when Socrates appeals to the facticity of doxa to establish the facticity 
of pleasure: Protarchus now claims that the hedonic analogue of false belief involves 
some other form of ponéria (besides that of falsity). And it is now Socrates who, revers- 
ing the position he assumed in the Gorgias, vehemently resists: he insists that the only 
way pleasures can be bad is by being false; and he says that they can talk later about 
other forms of badness, if it still seems fit to them to do so (41a5-6). He then turns 


? This is of course more plausible if we assume that the subject conceives of that in which the 
relevant pleasures are taken as good (or at least non-bad), which seems to be Lovibond’s view (but 
not Harte’s). See $9. 
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immediately to his second model, which involves pleasures that are false, as he himself 
says, “in another way" (kat allon tropon, 418). 

Many commentators are critical of what they see here as an abrupt transition to 
Socrates’ second model. They worry that Protarchus is not fully persuaded that plea- 
sures can be false in the propositional sense, and see Socrates as turning prematurely to 
a different kind of falsity, one consisting in something's having a misleading appearance. 
But Socrates himself advertises that he is turning to pleasures that are false *in another 
way, which suggests that he is up to something far more interesting—namely, continu- 
ing to address Protarchus reservations about the idea that pleasures can be false while 
seeking simultaneously to induce in Protarchus and other hedonists the worry that 
they might take their own pleasures to be smaller or larger than they really are, and so 


be fooled into accepting smaller pleasures in lieu of larger ones. 


6. THE SECOND MODEL: PERCEPTUAL 
ILLUSION AND THE TRANSFER OF FALSITY 
FROM PLEASURE TO BELIEF (41B-42C) 


Socrates describes what we find here as the "opposite" of what we found in the first 
model, where pleasures seemed to be "infected" by the falsity of their attendant beliefs 
(42a5ff). In this case, the pleasures themselves are supposed to be false in ways such 
that they may give rise to false beliefs." And though we might be tempted to read 
Socrates as turning to the question whether the sort of propositional falsity Protarchus 
has just conceded is what makes pleasures bad, it is better (in light of the reservations 
Protarchus expresses at 41b3) to read Socrates as seeking to reassure Protarchus that 
pleasures can themselves be false by presenting an even stronger argument than the one 
afforded by his first model, an argument that does not require the pleasures in question 
to inherit their content directly from the beliefs or other propositional attitudes whose 
contents they are supposed to share. 

This is especially plausible given the way Socrates assimilates the sort of falsity 
involved here to the sort involved in perceptual illusion, a move for which the man/ 
statue example has prepared us. Socrates points here to two different sources of per- 


ceptual illusion, both visual. One is being too close or too far from the target; the 


* Gosling and Taylor (1982, 474) see that this is Platos idea, but dismiss it as “incoherent” on 
the ground that the overestimation is itself a belief. They reject the obvious way of achieving 
coherence—i.e., by allowing the possibility of false propositional content without affirmation of 
it—on the ground that it fails to provide a general account of the overestimation of future plea- 
sures. But this initial model may not be intended to provide a general account; there are other, 
different models to come. 
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other is seeing the target in the company of other objects whose presence somehow 
distorts the appearance of the target, making it seem larger or smaller than it really 
is. Socrates suggests that we are vulnerable in both ways when we view (so to speak) 
our own pleasures. Especially large or intense pleasures—whether present, remem- 
bered, or anticipated—can make moderate ones seem small. And pains—again pres- 
ent, remembered, or anticipated—can make even small pleasures seem not just larger 
but of greater worth than they in fact are. 

Appearances of worth come to the fore in the denouement. But there, the subject 
comes to have the relevant belief: the pain of itching leads him not just to enjoy scratch- 
ing immensely, but to affirm that there is no greater pleasure—indeed no greater hap- 
piness—to be had. Here, however, the point may be—as in the man/statue case—that if 
the subject does form the relevant belief, then any falsity in her belief will be due not to 
some prior belief but to some deceptive feature of the appearance itself.” 

Consider someone in significant but not extreme physical pain. The pleasure she 
now experiences when she receives an analgesic may seem in her present circumstances 
far greater than the pleasure she recalls having experienced in the distant past when 
she had in fact been in far greater pain and so in fact (as she would now say if she could, 
per impossible, compare the pleasures side by side) experienced greater pleasure from 
a significantly higher dose of analgesic. But as with her past experience, so too with 
her present one: as the memory of it fades with time, it too may come to seem to her 
smaller than it now seems, so small then that she will then be willing, when suffering 
significant pain, to forgo an analgesic for the sake of some pleasure that then seems— 
perhaps because of some long-standing and thus especially intense desire—greater to 
her than it will in fact seem when it eventually comes to pass, at which point she may 
say, “I cannot believe I forewent the analgesic for that? And at that point the remem- 
bered pleasure of receiving the analgesic may suddenly seem to her far greater than 
it did at the time when she chose to forgo the analgesic for the sake of the alternative 
pleasure (which suddenly seems to her smaller in retrospect than it did in prospect). 

My example is designed to highlight the absence of any need for propositional fal- 
sity at the base-level, which is important if Socrates aims to reassure Protarchus that a 


pleasure can be false in a way that cannot be explained by appeal to the idea that it shares 


55 The point must be made with care. There is no doubt that in Aristotles example of the subject 
to whom the diameter of the moon appears to be a foot in length, the subject's beliefs (about for 
example feet, their sizes, the size of the earth etc.) contribute to the appearance, which is in this 
respect theory-laden. But it does not follow that the appearance derives its content from a false 
belief whose content it shares. The point is that there is a kind of falsity in the appearance that 
is not simply the effect of—and so not to be explained simply by appeal to—the subjects prior 
beliefs. 
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its propositional content with some false belief. In this case, the base-level pleasures 
and pains do not themselves have propositional content: they are mere sensations that 
may however give rise to appearances that do have such content—for example, appear- 
ances of being larger or smaller than other sensations to which they are compared. The 
subject need not endorse these appearances; but she may do so, in which case she may 
(as Protarchus readily agrees) come to have false beliefs. Protarchus' ready agreement 
is significant. It suggests that he thinks there are some facts at least partly independent 
of how things seem to a subject at a particular time about the psychological states the 
subject experiences at that time. In other words, he allows at least some respects in 
which self-ascriptions of pleasure in the present tense are corrigible: I may for example 
be mistaken about the size of my present pleasure, especially its relative size? 

Any hedonist who thinks (like Protarchus) that there are facts about the respective 
sizes of her present (or past) pleasures and pains—facts at least partly independent 
of how things now seem (or then seemed) to her—may be cautious about appear- 
ances of pleasure and pain. She may say to herself things like "The pleasure to be had 
from this here analgesic certainly seems (from this vantage point) great: but will it 
really be so great? Let me consider it from a different point of view" This is how the 
Protagoras-Socrates envisages the reflective hedonist coming to prefer the art of mea- 
surement to the power of appearance and to regard as our salvation any art that would 
allow her to measure past, present, and future pleasures (Protagoras 356-7). And the 
Philebus-Socrates too compares the visual distortions effected by spatial distance to the 
hedonic distortions effected by temporal distance. 

The comparison is especially clear in his transition to the third model. After 
reminding Protarchus that the falsity in the first model seemed to stem from false 


beliefs, Socrates says explicitly that it is now the other way round: 


SOC: Now [the condition of falsity] applies to pleasures and pains themselves; 
it is because they are alternately looked at from close up or far away, or 
simultaneously put side by side, that the pleasures seem greater compared 
to pain and more intensive, and pains seem, on the contrary, moderate in 
comparison with such pleasures....But if you take that portion of them 
by which they appear greater or smaller than they really are, and cut it 
off from each of them as a mere appearance and without real being, you 
will neither admit that this appearance is right nor dare say that anything 


connected with this portion of pleasure or pain is right and true. (42b2-c3) 


3% This falls short of allowing corrigibility about the nature of my present experience: Protarchus 
may still insist that I cannot be mistaken in taking it to be pleasure that I now feel. I read the third 
model as addressing this. 
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Socrates then turns to the third model, promising to reveal pleasures and pains "even 


falser" than those just discussed. 


7. THE THIRD MODEL: MERELY 
APPARENT PLEASURES? (42C-44B) 


We can make good sense of the idea that the pleasures of the third model are “even 
falser” than those of the second by taking the whole pleasure—and not simply some por- 
tion of it—to be illusory. And the restorative conception, to which Socrates explicitly 
points in introducing this model, seems to require this, at least as far as body-involving 
pleasures are concerned. A subject who is in a neutral state, undergoing neither any 
departure from nor any return to her harmonious nutritive state, might picture herself, 
ravished with hunger, enjoying a fine meal. And she might do so in any tense: she may 
seem to herself (truly or falsely) to be remembering some such experience; she may 
anticipate (truly or falsely) enjoying some such experience in the future, and even take 
herself (truly or falsely) to be enjoying some such experience at present.” I may, for 
example, hallucinate that I am enjoying a cold beer after a round of summer tennis 
when I am in fact lying in my straitjacket, properly hydrated and mineralized, in the 
climate-controlled wing of my local psych ward. But anyone committed to the restor- 
ative account of such pleasures must deny that I am experiencing any such pleasure. So 
this model seems (pace Frede) to entail the corrigibility of sincere self-ascriptions of 
pleasure even in the present tense. 

It is true that I will in the case just described be enjoying the present appearance 
of now enjoying such a pleasure, which is analogous both to enjoying the memory (or 
apparent memory) of having enjoyed some such pleasure in the past and to enjoying 
anticipating (whether correctly or not) enjoying some such pleasure in the future. And 
there will be some genuine pleasure in each of these cases. But it would be a mistake to 
take the presence of this pleasure as showing that the third model is, after all, commit- 
ted to the incorrigibility of present-tense self-ascriptions of pleasure. The incorrigibil- 
ity claim is a claim about particular pleasures: if I take some particular experience of 
mine to be pleasant, the claim is that that experience is pleasant. And the possibility 
of mistaking a neutral state for a pleasant one conflicts with this even if we allow that a 


subject who mistakes the neutral state for a pleasant one thereby experiences pleasure 


? Plato presumably chose to illustrate this model by appeal to anticipatory pleasures because 
they are more often false than their analogues: false memories are presumably less common than 
false anticipations but more common than the present-tense analogues (which would seem to 
involve something like especially vivid daydreaming or outright hallucination). Still, an adequate 
interpretation must accommodate these analogues. 
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of the second form, and so really has that pleasure, no matter how ill-founded it may 
be. In other words, the incorrigibility claim is not adequately provided for by saying 
that the subject in question, in falsely taking herself to experience a pleasure of the 
first form, thereby secures for herself a pleasure of the second. For this clearly involves 
a mistake that could in principle be corrected, however disinclined the subject may be 
to have that happen. 

So there are genuine pleasures here, but these are purely psychic and have other 
pleasures (whether real or merely apparent) as their ostensible objects. We may thus 
be back to something like an Old School version of the first model. In cases where a 
merely apparent body-involving pleasure is mistaken for a genuine one, any psychic 
pleasure that thereby comes about may be described as false in the sense that its propo- 
sitional content is false because there are in such cases no base-level pleasures available 
to qualify as false. But the hedonist may well take such psychic pleasures, in spite of 
their falsity, to increase her hedonic yield, in which case this model fails to provide the 
sort of example Socrates seeks of a genuine pleasure his hedonist interlocutor might be 
prepared to concede she is better off without. 

This may explain the ensuing discussion of mixed pleasures. To the extent that 
Protarchus continues to harbor reservations about the first model and the third model 
fails to provide the requisite example, the burden of the argument falls so far on the 
second. But pleasures that appear larger (or smaller) than they really are, while they 
may give rise to false beliefs, are not clearly false in a way that renders them bad simply 
as such. A hedonist might even think that the larger they seem, the better, since the 
larger they seem, the larger the higher-order pleasures to which they give rise. Still, 
the possibility of such pleasures may worry a hedonist who fears that such pleasures 
will give rise to false beliefs that might lead her to choose smaller base-level pleasures 
where there are larger ones to be had. But such pleasures are not themselves counterex- 
amples to the claim that pleasure is the good. Similarly, the merely apparent pleasures 
of the third model may worry a hedonist who fears that she might settle for faux plea- 
sures in lieu of genuine ones; but neither do they provide the sort of example Socrates 


needs. So the discussion of mixed pleasures is crucial. 


8. “MIXED” PLEASURES (44B-50C): IMPURITY AS 
A FORM—OR SIMPLY A CAUSE— OF FALSITY? 


Since Socrates does not explicitly call mixed pleasures “false,” it is perhaps best to see 
the impurity here not as constituting falsity but as giving rise to it—specifically to the 
sort of falsity constituted (as in the second and third models) by a misleading appear- 


ance, which may (but need not) give rise to a false belief. Here, however, the appearance 
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that threatens to give rise to false belief seems to be not of some pleasures existence or 
(relative) magnitude, but rather of its worth. 

In the second model, pleasures and pains appear to their subjects larger or smaller 
than they really are both because they are viewed alongside one another (pains, for 
example, making pleasures appear larger than they really are) and because of varia- 
tions in the temporal distance from which they are viewed (distant pains, for exam- 
ple, appearing smaller than they will appear when actually present). Here too we find 
something similar: pleasures that appear not just larger but of greater worth than they 
really are because they are accompanied by pains that make them especially intense, 
their greater intensity endowing them with an appearance of greater worth. More 
importantly, the pains in question are not simply part of the scenery: they are condi- 
tions for the very existence of the relevant pleasures. So the subject cannot (as in the 
second model) seek to correct the appearances by changing her point of view and 
experiencing the pleasure in different company or further away (so to speak) from the 
pain in question: in this case the pain must be present if the subject is to experience 
the relevant sort of pleasure. Scratching is paradigmatic: there would be no pleasure 
in scratching if there were no itch to begin with, and the intensity of the pleasure is 
roughly commensurate with the intensity of the itch alleviated by the scratching, which 
would otherwise be hedonically neutral (or even, perhaps, painful). 

We might thus distinguish the point of the second model from the present point 
by taking the point of the second to be that pleasures in general admit of various forms 
of illusion (about, for example, their respective sizes) while taking the present point 
to be that mixed pleasures in particular lend themselves to such forms of illusion. But 
there seems also to be a shift in the nature ofthe illusion. In the second model, Socrates 
focuses on illusions of size; here he seems to focus on illusions of value. For his descrip- 
tion of the leaping madman suggests that the mistake is not (or not simply) that the 
itch makes the pleasure of scratching seem larger than it really is. The more serious 
problem is that the itch makes the pleasure of scratching seem good to its subject in 
ways it is not: the subject calls such pleasures "greatest and counts as most eudaimón 
of all creatures the man who lives always enjoying them to greatest extent possible" 
(47b6-7). 

I think it is meant to be clear from outside—both to Socrates’ interlocutor and to 
Platos readers—that this is foolish. Absent the pain of the itch, the subject would not 
be tempted to identify his good with the pleasure of scratching. The itch distorts the 
subjects “vision; leading him to see as good—indeed his highest good—something 
whose candidacy for the highest good he would in other, epistemically more favorable 
circumstances dismiss as ridiculous. Absent any itch, he would not seek one out so as 
to put himself in a position to achieve such a good, perhaps at the expense of other 


pleasures to whose attractions he might (absent any itch) be more alive—or so, I think, 
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it is supposed to seem to us from the outside. But the fact that his “vision” is thus dis- 
torted is something the subject is not himself in a position to see, at least not while he 
suffers the itch. 

Here again the point is about foolishness, not mere ignorance. The subject of mere 
ignorance can be painfully aware of her ignorance and seek to correct it; but the fool 
seems to himself to be wise about the very matters with respect to which he is igno- 
rant. Such apparent wisdom—which Socrates calls *doxosophia" —is one of the three 
failures of self-knowledge discussed in the wake of the leaping madman example. It is 
the one Socrates describes as "ridiculous" —at least when it appears in those who are 
weak and unable to take revenge when they are being laughed at.?? 

These references to illusions of wisdom, wealth, and beauty extend the sequence 
inaugurated, in the first model, with the man/statue example. The sequence continues 
with illusions of size (in the second) and illusions of pleasure (in the third). So it is natu- 
ral, insofar as wisdom, wealth, and beauty are supposed to be goods, to read the fourth 
stage as focused on the possibility of mistaking a merely apparent good for a genuine 
good. Perhaps the admittedly genuine pleasure of scratching is a merely apparent good, 
something that, because of the company it necessarily keeps, appears to its subject 
good although it is not. Or perhaps it is a merely remedial (or conditional) good that 
is mistaken for a non-remedial (or non-conditional) one. Whatever the exact nature 
of the mistake—and the text may well underdetermine this— we seem at last to have 
the sort of example Socrates needs if he is to defeat the hedonist on her own turf: a 
genuine pleasure the hedonist can perhaps be brought to see—at least from some point 


of view—she is better off without. 


9. THE FIRST MODEL REVISITED: MISTAKING 
APPARENT GOODS FOR GENUINE GOODS 


It should now be clear that the first model can be read as introducing a mistake like 
that of mistaking a statue of a man for a genuine man. Suppose that some pleasure— 
whether past, present, or future— presents the activity in which it is taken as good in 
ways the activity is not. In such cases, the presentation involved in the pleasure will not 
be what it appears to be—namely the presentation (speaking now de re) of a genuine 
good. But this presentation may from its subjects present point of view be indistin- 


guishable from presentations of genuine goods in much the same way that false beliefs 


38 Another allusion to the Gorgias, specifically to Callicles tirade against philosophy at 484cff. 
See also Philebus 58a7-b3, which refers not just to Gorgias himself but to a view of his featured 
at Gorgias 452e. 
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are from their subjects present point of view indistinguishable from true beliefs. For 
just as false beliefs are by their very nature presentations of their contents as true, so 
too false pleasures of the relevant kind are by their very nature presentations of their 
contents as good. 

If so, the false pleasures of the first model may be ridiculous imitations of true 
ones not in the sense that they appear to be pleasures although they are not, but in the 
sense that they present as good activities that are not in fact good, with the result that 
these pleasures cannot be distinguished "from the inside" from pleasures that present 
as good activities that are in fact good. This explains how we can be fooled by false 
pleasures into settling for merely apparent goods when there are genuine goods to be 
had or settling for lesser goods when there are greater ones to be had. And it seems 
plausible to suppose that the scratching subject whose present pleasure is so intense 
that he would settle to scratch like that for the rest of his life makes some such mistake. 

This reading makes good sense both of the facticity argument's assimilation of false 
pleasure to false belief and of the way the statue/man example is used to introduce the 
first model. It also makes good sense of this model as part of the overall sequence. The 
second and third models clearly involve something like perceptual illusion: pleasures 
appearing to their subjects larger or smaller than they really are, and non-pleasures 
appearing to their subjects to be pleasures. For a hedonist interlocutor, each will of 
course involve an illusion of goodness, pleasures appearing larger—and so better—than 
they really are; and non-pleasures appearing as pleasures—and so as goods -when they 
are not. The same goes, I think, for mixed pleasures: an inferior pleasure may—thanks 
to the company it necessarily keeps—appear to be good in ways it is not. This suggests 
that the first model too may be supposed to involve illusions: cases where pleasures 
masquerade as presentations of goodness when they in fact present no such thing. 

This comes close to the idea Aristotle expresses in Nicomachean Ethics 6.2, where 
he says that the good is in the practical sphere what the true is in the theoretical sphere, 
an idea towards which I take the Philebus to be working. This is why what we find in 
the first model is not simply an Old School view that happens to involve false beliefs 
about what is good, but something closer to the sort of New School view Evans ascribes 
to Lovibond: the point is that appearances can, even absent belief in their contents, 
play the explanatory role—and sometimes also what appears "from the inside" to be 
the justificatory role—of beliefs. And when the appearances are false, the genuine plea- 
sures they help to constitute are themselves false in the way that hopes and fears can 
be. Someone who is afraid of things that are not in fact bad can be genuinely afraid: it 
is just that her fears are not warranted by their objects; and someone who hopes for 


things that are not in fact good, can genuinely hope; its just that her hopes are not 
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warranted by their objects. And so it is with subjects who enjoy apparent goods that 
are not in fact good. 

Here, however, we should note that the view in question is not well captured by 
Evans characterization of New School views as those that take the falsity of a pleasure 
to consist in the failure of its object to be good. For there is an important feature of 
Lovibond's view that Evans fails to capture. In what appears to be her formulation of 


the central issue, Lovibond asks: 


Does the inadequacy of [a pleasures] cognitive base "infect" a pleasure in 
respect of its essence (cf. Plato, Phib. 4227-9), causing it to be something less 
than a genuine pleasure (Phlb. 40c1—6 ....)? Or is there a “first-person privilege" 
here such that no one can qualify my sincere self-ascription of pleasure at a 
particular moment— not even, perhaps, myself at a later moment?? 

And Lovibond (who is Evans’ primary example of a New School reader) goes on 
to speak of "the idea of "false pleasure" (in the Platonic sense of specious pleasure)" 
(p. 226, her italics). So she sees the issue as at least in part one about the corrigibility 
(or lack thereof) of first-person present-tense ascriptions of pleasure. But such corri- 
gibility, to the extent that it is associated with the speciousness of a pleasure, threatens 
to deprive Socrates of the sort of example he seeks—namely, a genuine pleasure the 
hedonist himself will think he is better off without. 

Note, however, that the quotation from Lovibond suggests two ways a New School 
view might go, each of which is problematic in a way such that together they present 
would-be New School readers with a dilemma. If the falsity of the anticipated plea- 
sures renders them “specious, the resulting view will be close to Williams’ Old School 
view: there will be no genuine anticipated pleasures to count as false and any anticipa- 
tory pleasure taken therein will be false in the propositional sense. This is the first horn, 
on which the main advantage of the New School view is lost; it will no longer afford a 
neat explanation of Socrates' puzzling claim that bad agents are prone to experiences 
false pleasures in a way good agents are not. 

The alternative is to allow that the anticipated pleasures are genuine while tak- 
ing their falsity to consist in the failure of their objects to warrant the pleasure taken 
therein, and then to explain the falsity of anticipatory pleasures by appeal to the falsity 
ofthe anticipated pleasures in which they are taken. But this way of developing the New 
School view is questionable insofar as it requires the anticipated pleasure either to have 


its own propositionally false content or to depend on some belief whose propositional 


3 Lovibond (1989-90) 214-15. 
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content is false. For either way, Socrates appeal to anticipatory pleasure risks losing 
its dialectical grip. This is the second horn (itself disjunctive): either the anticipatory 
pleasure depends on some belief to which the alleged falsity of the pleasure can then 
be assigned or the anticipatory pleasure is supposed to derive its falsity from the very 
sort of falsity whose possibility Protarchus questions— that is, the propositional falsity 
of the anticipated pleasure. And the latter is no less a non-starter than the former. For 
in the latter case, it is not clear how the appeal to anticipatory pleasures is supposed to 
remove Protarchus’ original doubts about the possibility of a pleasure that is false in 
the propositional sense. It is one thing to argue that anticipatory pleasures (and their 
analogues) can be false in the propositional sense because their ostensible objects fail 
to exist (which takes us back to the first horn). But the idea that anticipatory pleasures 
(and their analogues) can be false in the propositional sense because anticipated plea- 
sures and their analogues can be false in this sense is, in this dialectic, a non-starter. 
Lovibond seems to be aware of this dilemma. For she seeks to avoid the first horn by 
explicitly straddling the line between affirming and denying the corrigibility of present-tense 
self-ascriptions of pleasure, saying (for example) that “even by the exacting standards of 
hindsight, a pleasure-episode which we [as its subjects] now condemn as specious cannot 
be dismissed as nothing” (228, my italics). And she seeks to avoid the second horn by insist- 
ing that the subject consider matters not from a third-person, theoretical point of view 
but rather “from the inside”: she would require Protarchus to ask about his own apparent 
pleasures—past, present, and future—whether they are really pleasures by asking whether 
their objects are good in ways presupposed by the pleasures that he seems to himself to 
take in them. And though we might be tempted to assimilate this to Old School views in 
which anticipatory pleasures and their analogues are false because the relevant anticipated 
pleasures and their analogues fail to exist, this would be a mistake: Lovibond’s view differs 
from Old School views in allowing the existence of an apparent pleasure that “cannot be dis- 
missed as nothing” It also differs, given its emphasis on the corrigibility of self-ascriptions 
of pleasure made “from the inside,” from New School views as characterized by Evans. 
Lovibond’s view might thus be called “Reform School? And this seems apt. For she 
emphasizes the developmental role played by pressing a certain evaluative response 
“on the learner, as her own response, in the teeth of the behavioral evidence [viz. that 
the learner seems to herself to be responding differently]? Such pressure is aimed “at 
making actual what is at present only ideal, namely, the spontaneous occurrence in the 
learner of what we consider to be the appropriate response” (p. 219). But this requires 


the learner to engage in some de dicto (and not simply de re) pursuit of her own good.” 


^ There is nothing like this in Harte, who relies on the biological basis afforded by the “restor- 
ative” model (which is not obviously transferable to purely psychic pleasures) and insists (in cor- 
respondence) that it is only de re that pleasures can be said to track their subjects good. 
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And this is just what the illustrated books restriction to “our souls” (38b2) would lead 
us to expect— namely, that the first model is about a form of hedonic falsity associated 


with a subjects self-conscious pursuit of the good (considered as such). 


10. THE PUZZLING CLAIM REVISITED (40B) 


Let us now revisit the puzzling claim from which New School readings seem to derive 
their support. One way to understand this would be to say that the sorts of objects 
and activities that wicked subjects are disposed to picture themselves enjoying—for 
example, gold and the sorts of "pleasures" (in the sense of pleasant activities) afforded 
by it—are not in fact good. So any apparent experience of pleasure taken in such things 
(whether these things are past, present, or future) will be false in the sense that it fails 
to be warranted by that in which it is taken and the subject can perhaps be brought to 
question (in something like the way Lovibond suggests) whether what he experiences 
is really pleasure. But this requires us to deny that good agents who picture them- 
selves enjoying such things experience in so doing the sort of true pleasures Socrates 
seems to suggest they experience. There is however a more interesting and genuinely 
Socratic way to understand this claim. We need simply invoke an idea he expresses in 
the Euthydemus, Meno, and perhaps elsewhere—that is, the idea that so-called goods 
such as wealth and health are good only for virtuous agents.“ 

If the Philebus-Socrates is assuming this “conditionality thesis; then he can allow 
(with common sense) that vicious subjects who picture themselves in the future get- 
ting lots of gold and many consequent pleasures are no less likely to get these things 
than virtuous agents are likely to get what they picture themselves getting in the future; 
and he can allow that vicious subjects are no less likely than virtuous agents, when the 
time comes, to seem to themselves to be enjoying what they expected to enjoy and 
to be doing so in more or less the ways they expected to enjoy them. But the vicious 
agent's base-level experience will be false in a way the virtuous agent's experience is 
not. For given the conditionality thesis, gold and other such things will be good for 
virtuous agents in the way presupposed by these agents’ apparent enjoyment of them 
but not for vicious agents in the way presupposed by their apparent enjoyment of them. 
The vicious agents’ enjoyment of such things will involve illusions of value in a way in 
which the virtuous agents’ enjoyment of them does not: so the vicious agent's antici- 
pated pleasures will be false either in the propositional sense or in the sense that they 
are merely apparent pleasures (a possibility provided for if we read the third model in 


the way I suggest). In the latter case, the vicious agents so-called enjoyment of these 


“| For more on this, see Whiting (1996). 
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things may involve the sort of unwitting “misery” that Socrates ascribes to Archelaus 
at Gorgias 471ff. And we will have something close to Lovibond's Reform School view. 
But as in real-life reform schools, the errors in play may be such that their subjects 
cannot be brought to recognize them as such without undergoing a radical shift in 
point of view. 

The suggestion that Socrates operates here with the conditionality thesis up his 
sleeve is of course speculative. But it is not easily ruled out by either of two objections 
likely to be raised against it. The first is that whatever Socrates might think, we can- 
not explain Protarchus’ ready agreement with the puzzling claim by supposing that he 
accepts this idiosyncratic thesis. But this objection is less devastating than it might first 
seem and not just because Socrates often puts forward claims that he himself under- 
stands in one sense but surely expects his interlocutor to understand in another: see 
Apology 30b2-3, where the conditionality thesis itself may be in play. If there is any 
truth in my story, the Philebus may provide another case where Socrates utters what 
might be called a “generic truth” that he understands in one way but allows his inter- 
locutor to accept in the interlocutor’s preferred terms. 

This strategy of argument helps also with the second objection—namely, that 
seeing the conditionality thesis behind the puzzling claim fails to do justice to the 
role allegedly played by the gods. For the gods are supposed to make it the case that 
the pleasures painted in the souls of good agents tend to be true while the pleasures 
painted in the souls of bad agents tend to be false, but the appeal to the conditionality 
thesis leaves the gods out of the loop. 

Obviously any assertion Socrates makes about the gods is slippery and liable to 
be understood both by Socrates’ interlocutors and by your average contemporary-of- 
Plato reader in ways different from those in which Socrates himself may be supposed 
to understand it. But there is—even apart from this—good reason to suppose that 
the exact mechanisms involved in the divine dispensation of false pleasures are left 
open. For gods, being gods, can presumably effect the differential distribution of false 
pleasures in any number of ways. And making the hopes or expectations of good 
agents come true while those of bad agents prove false by making sure that good 
agents in fact get gold when they hope or expect to (or enjoy it in the ways they hope 
or expect to) while making sure bad agents fail to get gold when they hope or expect 
to (or at least fail to enjoy it in the ways they hope or expect to) is only one among 
other possible ways, one that might involve a laborious form of micromanaging. If 
gods are (as the Euthyphro-Socrates seems to think) by nature good, it would surely 
be more efficient for them to ordain matters so that wealth and other so-called goods 
are genuinely good only for virtuous agents, however good such things might seem to 


vicious ones. Call this divine justice or a cruel joke (or both): we can at least imagine 
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the Gorgias-Socrates supposing divine rewards and punishments to be implemented 


in this way. 


11. CONCLUSION 


I have argued that the main point of the Philebus's substitution of the appeals to falsity 
and foolishness for the Gorgias's appeal to shamefulness is twofold: to relieve Socrates 
of any need to appeal to contested values and to allow his interlocutors and read- 
ers to run his arguments with their own values (whatever, if any, they happen to be). 
Falsity and foolishness are topic-neutral in a way shamefulness is not. They are, more 
importantly, ethically neutral: even a knave might worry about being a fool. So even 
if Protarchus' bias against foolishness rests to some extent on considerations that are 
(whether consciously or not) non-hedonic, it is not open to the sort of tarring with the 
brush of mere conventionalism to which Callicles subjected Socrates' talk of shame. 

The appeals to falsity and foolishness are thus of general strategic value. They allow 
any given interlocutor or reader to plug his or her own values into Socrates argu- 
ment and to reflect on the dangers of falsity or foolishness with respect to whatever 
it is that he or she happens to value, including pleasure itself. A hedonist would have 
reason to worry if she thought it possible to overestimate the size or value of some 
pleasures, or worse yet to mistake a non-pleasure for a pleasure. So it is no surprise that 
Socrates appeals, in seeking to defeat the hedonist on her own turf, to such possibili- 
ties. He seeks to induce in Protarchus and other hedonists the worry that misleading 
appearances will lead them to act in ways such that their yield of base-level pleasures is 
smaller—or perhaps of lesser worth—than it would otherwise be. But even if, in acting 
in such ways, the hedonist’s higher-order pleasures prove indistinguishable from her 
point of view from those she would have had if her base-level pleasures really were as 
large or as significant as they seemed to her to be, she might still be worse off by her 
own theoretical lights than she would have been if these base-level pleasures really were 
that large or that significant. For had these appearances not misled her, she might have 
had the same degree of higher-order pleasure but even more base-level pleasure, and 
so (by the criteria set down at 20d) a more complete—and more choiceworthy—over- 
all package. But she herself would be in no position to recognize this, at least not "from 
the inside.” 

What the hedonist needs are the sort of distancing techniques on display in the 
Philebus itself. Each of Socrates models invites the interlocutor—and thereby the 
reader—to imagine herself in a situation that involves a kind of foolishness on her 
part such that she could not, when she is in the relevant situation, see for what it 


is: this is something she can appreciate only from some other point of view, either 
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her own point of view at some other time or the point of view of someone else. The 
reader is first asked (at least indirectly) to imagine herself in the future in a way such 
that what happens later might reveal her present pleasures to be foolish. The reader 
is then asked (again indirectly) to imagine herself in situations where she is subject 
to the distorting effects of something analogous to perceptual illusion and is thereby 
fooled into some attitude (whether doxastic or not) she would not otherwise adopt. 
There are two versions of this mistake: one in which she is fooled into thinking her 
base-level pleasure larger than it really is and one in which she is fooled into taking 
a neutral state to be a state of pleasure. Finally, she is asked (even if only implicitly) 
to imagine herself in the shoes of someone else, someone whose current foolishness 
she can see from the outside even though the imagined subject cannot himself see it. 
This may—if she is sufficiently reflective—lead her to worry that the joke may be on 
her: that she too may unwittingly display the faults at which she laughs when she sees 
them in others. In each of these cases, the reader is supposed to imagine the subject 
in question experiencing pleasure which she now (the reader, that is) is in a position 
to recognize as in some sense foolish even though the imagined subject —whether 
it is another person or simply the reader herself at a different time or in a different 
situation— cannot. 

This may in fact be the point of having Philebus sit by, so manifestly content with 
his own condition, while Socrates demonstrates to others what is wrong with it. It may 
even be why the dialogue is named for a character who scarcely speaks. It may be called 
after Philebus because the joke is on him: he is the one who is shown to be a fool. The 
dangers of foolishness are of course no less pressing for present-day philosophers than 
they were for Platos contemporaries. So if more historical exegesis can preserve for us 
insights into such dangers—or can remind us of ways in which appeal to such dan- 
gers can advance ethical argument—then more power to historical (but not therefore 


non-philosophical) exegesis. 
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DID PLATO’S COSMOS LITERALLY BEGIN?” 


Sarah Broadie 


1. IN THE BEGINNING? 


In several places in the Timaeus-Critias Timaeus clearly speaks as if the Demiurge 
made this cosmos “once upon a time?! The phrase may not be quite right, since 
chronological—that is, measurable—time (chronos) is itself a designed feature of the 
organized world. Chronos was brought into being along with the visible system of cir- 


culating celestial bodies (Timaeus 37a6-39e4). Even so, the account of cosmopoiesis 


». € 


displays a succession of constructive phases starting with the Demiurges “taking over” 
the pre-cosmic materials to use in fashioning the cosmos (30a3-6; 68e1-4). And in 
more than one place Timaeus says simply that the cosmos will come to be or has come 
to be, as if its not being and its being are related as before and after (3428-9; Critias 
106a3-4).* The picture, then, is of a proto-historical inauguration. 

The debate, almost as old as the Timaeus itself, on whether Plato means this "liter- 
ally" has been governed by its connection with the question of the sempiternity of the 
world (i.e. its everlastingness in both temporal directions)? The view that the cos- 


mos is sempiternal had many adherents from the early Academy onwards, and the 


' Tam delighted to have this opportunity of marking my appreciation of Gisela Striker's always 
seminal and incisive contributions to our discipline. 

! This chapter is based on material drawn from Broadie 2012 and Broadie 2010. My discussion 
here of the "literalism" of the beginning does not rely on passages from any Platonic dialogue 
besides the Timaeus. 

? At Critias 106a1-b7 Timaeus rounds off his cosmological speech. Clay in Cooper, 1997, 1293, 
mistranslates the crucial lines a3-4 as: “I offer my prayer to that god [i.e. the cosmos] who had 
existed long before in reality, but who has now been created in my words"; likewise Apelt 1919, 
189 and H. D. P. Lee 1971, 129. The Greek says: ^I offer my prayer to the god who has come into 
being (a) long ago in reality and (b) just now in my words.” tó(i)....theó(i) gegonoti is equally 
qualified by prin men palai pot’ ergó(i) and by nun de logois arti. 

? “Sempiternalism” here will refer not to the view that nature has always existed and will always 
exist in one or another shape or form, but to the view that the world in its present form is everlast- 
ing in both temporal directions. For a survey of the exegetical debate in antiquity and discussion 
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Platonists among them— Xenocrates is named in this connection—reconciled their 
commitments by supposing that the Timaeus account is couched as a proto-historical 
narrative because the author thought it was easier to teach cosmology that way (didas- 
kalias charin; Aristotle, On the Heaven I. 10, 280a1).* This sort of interpretation implies 
that the proto-historicity is nothing but a presentational device, so that recasting the 
work in sempiternalist form should leave all its serious content unaffected. 
Postulating a beginning opens the gate to more than one charge of arbitrari- 
ness, and arbitrariness about a fundamental fact of the cosmos seems at odds with 
the Timaean principle that the cosmos is as perfect as possible (Timaeus 28c2-2926; 
cf. 92a4-9). There is the well-known objection: if God brought order to matter when 
previously it was disordered, why did God not do this before?? There is also the fact 
that the Timaean story implies that for some finite number n the finished cosmos is 
currently n years old. Since the value of n must be some number rather than another, 
even if we cannot know which, the supposed fact of the matter on any given number 
of years belongs among things that are arbitrary and unbeautiful. Why n rather than 
n plus 1 or n minus 10,000?5 Further: the Timaean time-system is supposed to be the 
crowning glory of the immortal, age-free, divine cosmos, rendering its life as like as 
possible to the true eternity of Now without Was and Will be (37c6-d7); but can that 
make sense if times actual effect is to maintain the cosmos at an ever-changing interval 
from its birthday?" Why would any rationalist philosopher seriously take on such a 


commitment unless under pressure, as Plato was not, from Judeo-Christian scriptural 


ofthe textual evidence in the Timaeus-Critias, with references to modern scholarship, see Sorabji 
1983, 268-76; also Sedley 2007, 98-107. For a useful discussion see Gregory 2007, 147-51. 

4 On the attribution to Xenocrates, see Vlastos 1939, in Allen 1965, 383, n.1. Aristotle does not 
state that these Platonists were interpreting the Timaeus (as distinct from some separate account 
of their own), but scholars seem to be united in inferring a reference to that work. The evidence 
is discussed by Cherniss 1944, 421-3 and Baltes 1976-8, vol. 1, 18-22. 

? The seed of this argument is in Parmenides B8, 8-10; cf. Aristotle, On the Heaven I, 283a11. 
As Tarán 1971, 379, and Sedley 2007, 105; 144-6, point out, in antiquity this type of objection 
survived the riposte that until God ordered matter, there was no “before” in terms of chronologi- 
cal or measurable time. But in fact this objection casts doubt not on the perfection of the cosmos 
so much as on the divine status of its maker, the thought being that a god is too perfect to jump 
into action. 

é This difficulty arises from the assumption of a proto-historical moment when the making of 
the cosmos was complete. If, as in contemporary cosmology, we hold that the cosmos is still 
undergoing physical development (e.g. expansion) there is nothing arbitrary about calculating 
a beginning as many years ago as necessary for the cosmos to have reached the present stage. 

7 But this particular ever-changing interval seems to be exactly what Timaeus implies (by con- 
trast) at 3823-4, where he says that it does not belong to intelligible reality to become either older 
or younger than itself through time. As X lives on, it becomes older than it was at some previous 
time t, so that at t it was younger than it would be later; cf. Parmenides 151e3-152e3; 141a5-d3. 
But this is possible only if X at each moment has existed a finite time. 
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revelation? If we assume that the cosmic beginning in the Timaeus is not meant liter- 
ally, these awkward questions disappear. 

On the other hand, sempiternalist interpreters face a major question for which 
there is no satisfactory answer. If the proto-historicism of Timaeuss account is only 
a device of presentation, why doesnt Plato make Timaeus explain this? It would have 
been an easy thing to do. A few words to this effect could easily have been added to 
Timaeuss general remarks about the epistemic character and possible failings of his 
discourse at 29c1-d3, especially c4 ff., where he asks his interlocutors to excuse him 
if his logoi are not “completely consistent with each other and exact.” Throughout the 
dialogues Plato, it seems to me, is in general anxious—indeed sometimes laboriously 
so—to explain where explanation is both necessary and possible.* 

One might also point out that we are not in position to take it for granted that 
Plato could have counted on the immediate recipients of the Timaeus to understand 
its proto-historicism as a mere device of presentation. The fact that some in the early 
Academy did understand it in that way is not particularly strong evidence that Plato 
would have reckoned, when writing the work, that such an essential point could need 
no explanation. Aristotle, a sempiternalist who interprets the Timaean beginning liter- 
ally (On the Heaven 280a28-31; 300b17-18) states that “everyone” (hapantes) up to his 
time of writing holds that the ouranos (i.e., the astronomical system or world system 
as it is today) had a beginning (279b12). Even if one allows for a degree of exaggera- 
tion by Aristotle here? his remark indicates that the intellectual context in which the 
Timaeus was composed was one in which it would have seemed natural and unexcep- 
tionable to understand the present cosmos as having once begun.” Since Plato knew 
that context at least as well as Aristotle did, we have all the more reason to be puzzled 
by his failure to indicate his real view, if his real view was that there was no beginning. 
At that time the theory of sempiternity was the new kid on the block; so if Plato in fact 
endorsed it when writing the Timaeus one would have expected him to show this by 
some clear sign even if he chose to narrate the cosmology in proto-historical style." 
Plato could easily have made Timaeus begin with words such as these: “But since it is 


an old tradition among the Greeks, and perhaps among all who inquire about such 


»« 


* At 29b4-5 Timaeus refers to discourses, his own included, as exégetai ("revealers;' “expound- 
ers”) of their subject matters. Expounders are surely not supposed to speak in riddles themselves. 
For discussion of the word ad loc., see Burnyeat 2005, and Betegh 2010. 

? At any rate Cherniss 1944, 415, does not dispute this statement of Aristotle's. 

? Thus Aristotle goes to considerable trouble in many places to maintain the contrary 
view: Physics VIII. 1; On the Heaven I, 270a12-b25; I. 10-12; II. 1; Generation and Corruption II. 
10-11; Metaphysics XII. 6. 

1 Tt is also possible that sempiternalism did not arrive on the block until after Plato had brought 
out the Timaeus. 
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things, to speak of this cosmos as having come to be, I too in the account I am about to 
give shall often fall in with this familiar way of speaking, even though doing so might 
seem rather childish—because it is hard for mortals through a long stretch of discourse 
on the one hand to express thoughts, and on the other hand to receive them, in terms 
which, though accurate, are strange and unaccustomed.” But Plato has done nothing 
of the sort." 

It would be unreasonable for a modern scholar to argue that if we today should be 
swayed by this evidence against a sempiternalist reading, the same evidence ought to 
have stifled the sempiternalist reading of Platos contemporary Xenocrates—which it 
manifestly failed to do. Xenocrates was a Platonist who evidently was convinced, by 
Aristotles arguments or by other arguments, that the truth about this cosmos is that 
it is sempiternal. He therefore had a motive, and from his own point of view a good 
reason, to see sempiternalism in the Timaeus. But this is not a motive or reason that 
should guide the modern interpreter of Plato.” 

Icannot help thinking that modern sempiternalist interpreters may to some extent 
be inspired by one or both of two things: first, the desire to put Plato in the same 
camp as some of the greatest and most sophisticated Platonists of antiquity, especially 
Plotinus and Proclus; and second, a related sense that it would have been naive and 
crude of Plato to be serious about the idea that the cosmos had a beginning." The 
crucial question, however, is whether the proto-historical picture does philosophical 
work for Plato which cannot be done (or could not have been done by him) using a 
sempiternalist account. If the answer is “Yes,” the proto-historicism is surely more than 


a presentational device. One can equally ask whether the proto-historical picture and 


? Notthat he is generally reticent about themes being unaccustomed; see 48d5 on the Receptacle 
and 53c1-2 on the particle-geometry. Aristotle is often castigated for uncharitableness because 
he sticks to a literal reading whereby order replaced pre-cosmic disorder, instead of understand- 
ing the disorder counterfactually as the way things would have been without the Demiurge (On 
the Heaven I. 280a1-2; 300b17-18). But the reproach is deserved only if it was unreasonable or 
disingenuous of Aristotle to expect Plato to have planted a clear warning that the "before and 
after" were not to be taken seriously, if that was the intention. If I am right, such an expectation 
on Aristotles part would have been perfectly reasonable and fair. 

? On Xenocrates and his philosophy, see Dillon 2003b, ch. 3, especially 89-136. 

^ This despite the considerable roll-call of literalist interpreters in antiquity; see Sedley 2007, 
107, n. 30. Anti-literalist interpreters are also, of course, inspired by discrepancies between the 
surface account in the Timaeus, especially what it says about the creation of soul, and accounts in 
the Phaedrus and the Laws; cf. Cherniss, 1944, 427-30. Since I focus here only on the Timaeus, 
I shall not discuss these arguments. A satisfactory “literalist” exegesis would, in my view, be 
one that attributes to Plato a serious cosmological reason for the proto-historicism. Thus consis- 
tency with dialogues that are not primarily cosmological may not be a crucial consideration. In 
any case, taking the cosmic beginning non-literally leaves untouched some of the difficulties of 
reconciling the Timaeus with other dialogues; see Vlastos 1965, 414-7; Sedley 2007, 104, n. 23. 
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the sempiternalist one are substantially equivalent. If they are not, then either Plato 
is gravely conflicted or confused, as well as misleading (he means to present a sempi- 
ternalist system, but does so under the guise of a substantially different account as if 
there were no significant difference), or he is serious about the proto-historicism and 
we need to understand why. 

The question about Timaean proto-historicism is often phrased as the question 
whether Plato meant it “literally.” Just now, however, I have slipped into speaking of 
Plato’s “seriousness” in this connection, although “serious” and “literal” are certainly 
not synonymous. In fact, it is not easy to find the right terms for stating the issue. 
Perhaps the best way to do it is by distinguishing the content of the Timaean cosmol- 
ogy from Platos presentation of the content. Obviously, to insist in a general way on 
separating content from presentation would be a very bad rule to bring to the writ- 
ings of Plato, of all philosophers. Even so, this distinction seems to me to provide a 
useful tool for the limited purpose of formulating the question of how to understand 
Timaeuss proto-historicism. It is no good putting this in terms of Platos “seriousness,” 
since the fact that something is solely an aspect of presentation would not undermine 
its seriousness: for example, even if the proto-historicism is only a didactic device, it 
has the serious purpose of communicating more effectively. 

But "literal" too is not fully adequate. To explain why not, let me return to Aristotle. 
When he asserts in On the Heaven I. 10 that Plato in the Timaeus says that the cosmos 
had a beginning but will have no end (280a30-32), Aristotle is not primarily engaging 
in Plato-exegesis; he is addressing the first-order question whether the world could 
have a beginning but no end. He does not ask himself why Plato has Timaeus pres- 
ent the cosmos in this way. Aristotle is only interested in (a) whether this represents 
Platos actual view in the Timaeus, and (b) whether the view can be true. And he is only 
interested in question (a) because the answer to it forms part of the dialectical context 
in which he develops his own answer to question (b): Plato is one of the predeces- 
sors whose views he surveys before starting his own positive discussion. One reason 
for surveying contrary views, Aristotle says, is that ignoring them could undermine 
the credibility of his own sempiternalist position: it might seem to have been reached 
by default (On the Heaven I, 279b4-12). Now, he could incur the same charge of not 
taking contrary views seriously if he were to accept too easily the claim put about 
by some of the Platonists that the Timaean "beginning" is only a matter of presenta- 
tion. Aristotle makes it clear that he would be accepting this too easily if he accepted 
their attempt to justify their claim: for their justification fails, as he explains at On 


the Heaven I, 279b33-280210.'^ Giving this explanation leaves Aristotle free to pursue 


5 They had argued that the proto-historicism should be taken no more seriously than the "first 
this, then that" of a geometrical construction; e.g.: "First extend to D the side AB of the triangle 
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his own first-order inquiry, citing the Timaeus as a contrary view which his method 
requires him to confront openly. 

The point of these remarks is to bring out the business-like first-order nature of 
Aristotles interest. His question is simply whether or not it is true, or even possible, 
that the cosmos had a beginning but will have no end. That being so, if one looks 
at Timaeuss proto-historicism from Aristotles corner, the matter presents itself in 
the flattest and baldest terms: the Timaean account is interesting only because, in 
Aristotles view, it contradicts the sempiternalism that for him is the true theory. It 
is reasonable to call this a "literal" interpretation of the proto-historicism. However, 
for us—whose chief concern is not with the actual temporal structure of the physical 
world, but with Platos meaning—such a flat and literal interpretation is disappointing 
and unacceptable. Plato could not have meant to be simply telling his readers: “The 
cosmos has not always existed; for some unknown number 4, it has fully existed for 
only n years? If we find this an unsatisfying interpretation of what Plato is about, it 
may seem that the only remedy is to maintain that, despite appearances, the position 
of the Timaeus is a sempiternalist one after all. It may seem as if the only way to escape 
the flatness of literalism is to suppose that Plato in the Timaeus is a secret sempiter- 
nalist. But these are not the only options. There is also the possibility that Timaean 
proto-historicism is in a genuine sense emblematic and indeed mythic, but stands for 
something important about the cosmos that cannot, or cannot at all easily, be signified 
in a more direct way. If this is the case, then the proto-historicism cannot be brushed 
aside to reveal an underlying sempiternalist cosmology. In short, we need to allow for 
the possible combination “not just flatly literal, nor just presentational, but an intrinsic 
aspect of the content being presented” 

The possibility of this third option invites an investigation along the following 
lines: first, we try to identify any important lesson conveyed by casting the cosmol- 
ogy in its actual proto-historical form, and then, if such a lesson emerges, we con- 
sider whether it would still be preserved in a sempiternalist cosmology (even if such a 
framework would make the message more difficult to read). If the answer is that such 


a lesson or lessons would be preserved, then the proto-historicism is optional, and we 


ABC, then intersect AD at B with a line parallel to AC” The proof (that the internal angles are 
equal to two right angles) depends on the simultaneity (or timelessness) of the relationships. 
Aristotle points out that the cases are not parallel: the original triangle ABC is still present when 
the new lines are drawn. They are an addition, not a replacement (otherwise there would be no 
proof). By contrast, the pre-cosmic disorder of the Timaeus cannot be simultaneous with the 
order caused by the Demiurge, because order and disorder are contraries. The others might have 
replied that the disorder is really to be envisaged as only counterfactual; but presumably they 
failed to make this point (the example of geometrical construction is irrelevant to it), and there 
is no reason why Aristotle should have made it on their behalf. 
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are free to think of it as a pedagogical device: sempiternalist interpreters ofthe Timaeus 
would not be missing anything philosophically significant. If, on the other hand, the 
lesson would not be preserved, the proto-historicism is intrinsic to what is being pre- 
sented. If this were the result, we should have to respect it even if doing so meant 
tolerating some incoherence in Timaeuss narrative. The reason for mentioning inco- 
herence here is that some interpreters uphold the sempiternalist reading on the ground 
that adopting it eliminates various incoherences thrown up by the proto-historical 
appearances of the actual discourse.'? But we are only entitled to prefer sempiternalism 
for this sort of reason after we have checked to see that the proto-historical aspects are 
not doing important philosophical work that could not be done without them. The 
interpreter would have to weigh the value of the philosophical work in question against 
the disvalue of the incoherences, such as they are. 

I shall take up the task of identifying the lesson of Timaeus’s proto-historicism 
in Section 4 below. First, however, we must look more closely at the different 


proto-historical structures appearing in his narrative. 


2. PROTO-HISTORICAL STRUCTURES 


It will be useful to distinguish different ways in which Timaeuss account shows a 
proto-historical “before and after" There are at least three kinds of proto-historical 
feature, and they should be considered separately. 

(PH1) There is the way in which a divine agent is shown introducing order into 
something previously unordered. Thus we are told more than once that the fashioning 
of the cosmos began when Demiurge "took over" the pre-cosmic materials, as if they 
are already there before he starts to initiate the cosmos (30a4; 68e3). We are also shown 
a prior pre-cosmic moment when the god transformed rudimentary versions of those 
materials into full-blown versions by giving them beautiful geometric structure at the 
level of minute particles (53a8-b5; 69b3-4; c1). 

(PH2) There is the way in which the work of making the cosmos, body and soul, 
and mortal animals is shown proceeding in successive stages. We could also think of 
the pre-cosmic geometrization as the first stage in the making of the cosmos itself. It is 
perhaps arbitrary whether a building project starts when construction begins or when 


the materials are brought to a suitable state of perfection as materials. Note that a literal 


1€ Classic criticisms of some sempiternalist arguments of this kind are Vlastos 1939 and Vlastos 
1965. See also Cherniss 1944, 424-5; Taran 1971, 374-5; Dillon 1997, 39-40, for sempiternalist 
arguments based on the “cosmic soul before cosmic body” order of creation (Timaeus 34b10- 
35a1). In my view, these arguments (which focus on an instance of PH2) fail through ignoring 
the variety of ways in which one item can be said to be “prior” to another. 
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reading of PH1 examples does not commit one to a literal reading of PH2. It is pos- 
sible to conceive of a moment when lack of order was made to give way to complete or 
finished order without necessarily supposing that the transition occurred in a plurality 
of successive stages." 

(PH3) There is the way in which the history of the complete cosmos, stocked with 
all its contents including the mortal animals, is shown as having started at a moment 
long ago from now: a moment that marks the beginning of the duration of the world 
stretching from its inception to the present day. In the Timaeus-Critias we first encoun- 
ter the PH3 structure as encompassing the dramatic "today" when the characters 
Socrates, Timaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates are assembled against the background 
sweep of a past stretching away from their present, through their “yesterday,’!* back to 
the cosmic beginning which Timaeus expounds “today.” However, when recipients of 
Plato take a view for or against interpreting the Timaean system as covertly sempiter- 
nalist, they are obviously considering the matter from their own real-world temporal 
perspective; and they are equally obviously considering whether Plato means (or “liter- 
ally" means) to convey that the physical world in which he and they live or lived was 
divinely fashioned once long ago in relation to Plato and themselves. 

The PH3 structure is distinct from PH1 and PH2 in that neither separately nor 
together do the latter entail PH3. This is because features 1 and 2 merely order things 
in a narrative, whereas feature 3 locates things in the past relative to the thinker's now.” 
One could construct a “cosmogonic” story with features 1 and 2, and simply leave the 
matter at that. One might have shown how a cosmos as perfect as possible would come 
to be ifsuch a thing did or were to come to be. Relations of succession depicted in such 
an account would be internal to a suppositional cosmogony left unconnected with our 
world today, or “this All,” as Timaeus calls it. Thus doing actual-world cosmogony— 
whether Timaeus is doing it in the dialogue-world or Plato in the real world— means 
using PH3 and not just PH1 and PH2. 

Features PH1-3 in combination give the full Timaean proto-historicist picture: the 


picture of the cosmos (1) brought into being from unordered matter; (2) brought into 


17 Cf Harte 2002, 215, n. 99; she attributes the point to Burnyeat (conversation). 

PH2 does seem to assume some kind of beginning to the stage-by-stage process. This is 
because a point comes when the work done in stages is complete, and it is hard to conceive, 
or anyway to imagine, how a purposeful series of stages would reach completion unless it had 
started. However, the beginning of a stage-by-stage process need not be understood in PHI 
terms, i.e. as the transition from a situation in which matter preexisted in an unordered state. 
One can conceive that God created the world both ex nihilo and by stages. Thus PH1 and PH2 
are logically independent of each other. 

'8 For “yesterday” see 17a2; 19a7; 20b1; c6; 25e2; 26a3; 7; b4; c8. 
1 According to McTaggart' distinction, PH1 and 2 are B-series concepts, while PH3 is A-series. 
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being by stages; and (3) seen as long ago completed, as from the perspective of the 
present. Our main question is whether Timaean proto-historicism is merely presenta- 
tional. Now, no substantial content (as distinct from expository clarity and rhetorical 
effect) is lost if PH2 seriality is removed. A similar claim can be upheld for PH1 con- 
sidered on its own, although this case is more complicated.? So I leave these aside and 
turn forthwith to PH3. By examining the meaning and implications of this structure in 
its Timaean context, I shall give reason for concluding that the Timaeus is committed, 


substantially and not just presentationally, to a proto-historic beginning of the cosmos. 


3. NATURE AND ITS DIVINE ORIGIN 


Let us begin with two questions: (a) the relation of PH3 to PH1 and PH2, and (b) any 


immediate implications of PH3 concerning the past-wards duration of the cosmos. 


(a) I pointed out in the last section that PH1 and PH2 do not entail PH3, either sepa- 
rately or together. What about entailments in the reverse direction? Well, what is essen- 
tial to PH3 is the idea that once the cosmos had been fully constructed, a new phase 
set in, namely its post-construction existence: the existence of that which (given an 
intelligent Constructor) the act or acts of construction were for. This is the literally 
temporal existence that is or constitutes the duration of the world. PH3 implies only 
that the construction has been completed and the construct has continued in exis- 
tence. Logically, then, it does not matter whether or not the constructive activity went 
through successive stages (PH2); nor does it matter whether or not it involved a tran- 
sition from pre-cosmic disorder (PH1). So PH3 is neither entailed by nor (in itself)?! 
entails PH1 and 2. 

(b) It seems clear that PH3 in itself is compatible with the view that the cosmos has 
existed from everlasting, that is, that any given stretch of past time was preceded by 
an equal stretch of past time. This is because we can think in a purely aspectual way 
of the cosmoss status as divine construct. The thought is that at any given moment of 
its temporal existence the cosmos is a having-been-created thing, and the truth of this 
leaves it open whether or not there was a first moment of time, or whether or not there 
is a past-wards limit L, finitely remote from the present, such that every moment of 
past time lies between the present and L. So PH3 seems to allow for the theory that the 
cosmos is everlasting in both temporal directions (since the future-wards case is not in 
doubt in the Timaean context). And this appearance is reasonable as long as we con- 


sider the PH3 structure in an abstract and schematic way. But, as we shall see presently, 


? The arguments for these claims are in Broadie 2012, section 7.2. 
?! The reason for this qualification will become clear. 
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the case changes once PH3 is more concretely understood as applying to a cosmos that fits 
the Timaean specifications. 

Now for the main question: what is the point of the PH3 structure in the Timaeus 
cosmology? It is already clear that PH3 conveys the identity of god-constructed cosmos 
with this world that is going on round us today. Coming at this point from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle, we can further describe the PH3 structure as Platos way of showing how the 
divinely originated cosmos is also a natural world that proceeds in accordance with natu- 
ral processes and natural causal connections. The reason for the emphasis is to bring out 
the fact that the natural workings are not themselves the actions or activities of originating 
gods. PH3 puts nature (including ourselves) in the foreground and transcendent divine 
origination firmly in the background, keeping them both separate and connected. As we 
shall see, it is not clear that there is any better device for this purpose than PH3. 

We from our perspective may well find it prima facie easier (whatever we ultimately 
believe) to make sense of or imaginatively realize the natural world's separateness 
from, rather than its closeness to, a divine origin. This is surely due to the fact that we 
are so used to thinking of God as incorporeal and transcendent. To us the separateness 
is so obvious that the problem is in how to connect nature with a divine origin at all. 
But Plato cannot so easily take for granted the separateness of the two, because divin- 
ity and corporeity are not mutually exclusive for him. The Timaean cosmos is itself a 
sense-perceptible god full of visible astral gods (Timaeus 34b1-9; 39e3-40d5; 41a3-7; 
92c6-7). The outlook that makes this a possible view belongs to the same culture that 
made possible previous philosophies such as those of Empedocles and Diogenes of 
Apollonia according to which the corporeal materials of the world, or natural forces 
operating in matter, are divine and intelligent and are working their regular purposes 
out through the patterns of nature all around us. Platos cosmic god is a new scion of 
the same teleological stock as these older divine principles, and the latter are cultur- 
ally real enough to Plato to give him the task of deliberately excluding them from his 
system.? Although this effort of deliberate exclusion is responsible for several major 
features of the Timaean cosmology, here I shall focus on just one of those features, the 
PH3 structure. This (a) shows the incorporeal, trans-natural, origin of nature as always 
already having played its part, and thereby (b) makes salient and distinct what was 


originated, namely the ordinary course of nature as it is today.? 


? The pre-Socratic “teleological materialisms" are closely studied by Sedley 2007. 

? Tam aware that this formulation will be questioned by interpreters who hold that the separate- 
ness of the Timaean Demiurge from both the body and the soul of the cosmos (he is shown as 
making each of them) is merely presentational. In Broadie 2012, I argue for taking the separate 
Demiurge "literally? 
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Let us now look more closely at the “ordinary course of nature" side of this picture, 
starting with the all-encompassing living being that is the cosmos. The soul and body 
of this supreme animal were designed and constructed by the supreme and invisible 
Demiurge, but the motions of the visible celestial system belong to the stars that constitute 
that system, and these astronomical movements manifest the activity of the cosmic soul 
itself. The cosmic animal is a natural being—one that has the status of a great god because 
its life is intelligent, immortal, completely self-sufficient, and all-containing, but nonethe- 
less natural because once it has been made by the Demiurge, being assigned its proper 
motion by him (34a1-5), it works on its own physical and psychological principles.” With 
mortal animals inside the cosmos it is even clearer that they have been constructed to 
live their own lives in accordance with their own natures and that of the environment. 
Divine proxies for the supreme Demiurge? fashioned the mortal bodies with their com- 
plex respiratory and metabolic systems, but it is clearly the mortal animals themselves that 
will be breathing in and out and undergoing the stages of the metabolic cycle. The gods 
fashioned the organs of vision, hearing, and speech, but it is of course for the animals 
to engage in these activities themselves. Similarly, the gods designed and constructed the 
original organs of animal reproduction, but again it is the mortal animals themselves, male 
and female, that are to play their respective roles of insemination, conception, gestation 
of the fetus. In short, the animals will be living their own lives. Platos detailed treatments 
of the structure, materials, and physical workings of various animal organs proclaim the 
wisdom of divine craftsmanship, but also the mundane biological reality of the natural 
systems themselves. 

How is it to be shown that the mundane biological reality of mortal animals has a 
source that is not merely divine (ageless, immortal, prior to perishable things—all of which 
is true of the great cosmic animal), but transcendently so? The obvious way is in terms of 
the PH3 structure. For the present purpose, however, the Timaeus gives this structure a 
particular interpretation which we have not yet discussed. So far, we have said only that 
PH3 in the Timaeus shows the present-day cosmos as having been divinely originated 
long ago. As long as we consider only the immortal cosmos and the astral gods, it seems 


dear that “having been divinely originated" can be understood as purely aspectual,” and 


* Pace Taran 1971, 376-8, Vlastos 1965, was correct in arguing that there is no contradiction 
in holding that souls are both self-moving and brought into being by the Demiurge. They are 
self-moving in that once in existence they essentially move of themselves. But this does not mean 
that they are self-moving in the sense of being wholly responsible for the fact that they move at 
all. They owe this fact, of course, to their own nature, but also to whatever made them, given that 
they were made. 

? Because he can make only immortal beings, 41c2-6. 

?s The use of “aspectual” in this exposition is meant to convey a conceptual structure. It does not 
depend on the textual claim that Timaeus verb-formations representing divine demiurgic action 
encode a perfective aspect. 
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that “long ago" can be interpreted as “infinitely long ago,’ that is, so as not to rule it out 
that the world has existed from everlasting. But when it comes to mortal animals, the 
Timaeus gives us a version of PH3 in which (a) there is a first or prototype generation 
directly minted by divine demiurgy, and (b) this gives rise to subsequent generations by 
natural reproduction." The prototypes belong with, because they head the series of, the 
post-origin generations, and they do so through biological propagation. But their primacy 
connects them equally with the transcendent source. They were divinely made in immedi- 
ate accordance with the transcendent intelligible paradigm (28c2-29b1; 39e3-40a2), and 
through them, because of natural reproduction, the paradigm is somehow reflected in 
their wholly natural descendents.” 

What about the immortal parts of nature: the cosmic god and the astral gods? 
Being immortal they neither beget nor are biologically begotten; hence the notion of a 
divinely crafted ancestral prototype cannot apply to them. But the world they consti- 
tute is incomplete without the mortal kinds. Once those cosmic and celestial gods have 
been brought into being the mortal prototypes must be brought into being forthwith. 
The lives ofthe cosmic and celestial gods cannot have run from everlasting if the series 
of mortal generations has not run from everlasting. And as far as I can see the latter is 
ruled out by the assumption of mortal prototypes. Perhaps it is possible to conceive of 
the prototypes as standing at the head of an infinite number of generational removes 
from their biological descendants, so that the ancestry stretches back through endless 
time. But in the absence of any obvious model showing how this is possible, it seems 
clear that the Timaeus story as actually presented implies a finite number of genera- 
tions between now and the prototypes for any given mortal kind, and thereby implies 
that for some unknowable finite number n the cosmos is now in its nth year. And I do 
not see clearly how the story is not thereby committed to PHI, the proto-historical 
transition from the pre-cosmos to the cosmos. Can we think (1) that, for some finite 
n, the cosmos is now in its nth year, without being committed to the thought (2) that 
we are now in the nth year measured from a past-wards limit on the series of moments 
at which it was true to say "Ihe cosmos (complete with the chronological system) is 
having-been-originated" (this being understood aspectually, as above)? And can we 
be confident that Plato and those around him would have been able to think (1) and 
(2) without also thinking (3) that there was a when” when the cosmos had not yet 


come to be, so that it came to be having not been? But any ancient Greek who thinks 


7 [am leaving aside the complication that female humans and brutes are reincarnations of ethi- 
cally inferior members of the first generation: 42b5-c4; 90e6-91a1; 91d5-92c3. 

?* The brief discussion of reproduction runs from 90e6 to 91d6. 

? They need not and should not think of this when as in the time series of measurable peri- 
ods: cf. Vlastos 1939. 
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(3) will surely also think (4) that when the cosmos had not yet come to be, there nev- 
ertheless existed the materials out of which it was constituted; since there would be no 
question of supposing that it came to be but not out of anything. 

I have argued that Platos reason or motive for picturing the cosmos and the sys- 
tems within it in terms of the general structure PH3 is to mark vividly the difference 
between, on the one hand, the moment of divine origination and, on the other hand, 
the natural workings of the order that was originated, while at the same time mak- 
ing it intelligible that they are linked. I then argued that realizing the PH3 structure 
for mortal animals in terms of prototypes makes it difficult if not impossible for him 
to escape the implication that the world has existed for an unspecifiable finite time. 
Even if this implication is unsettling,” the strangeness has to be balanced against the 
importance of what is achieved by securing that connection between a natural order 
and a divine origin. 

There may have been a difference, of course, between the way in which Plato 
thought he needed to present this idea to others, and some more sophisticated grasp 
of it which he kept to himself. The next section provides the basis for an answer to 
that question. First, however, I must briefly take note of a major incoherence in the 
Timaean account: the PH3 picture of divine origination, as developed above, is out of 
kilter with the Receptacle-motif (48e2-53a7). The Receptacle, along with the relevant 
Forms, is a metaphysical principle of the four corporeal materials considered in their 
pre-cosmic state, or in abstraction from their use in demiurgic construction of the 
cosmic animal and mortal animals. Now, it seems clear that the Receptacles contribu- 
tion (hence also that of those Forms) is not something that was fully completed “once 
upon a time long ago”; this principle, rather, is an ongoing metaphysical condition of 
the empirical existence, movements, and transformations of fire and water, et cetera 
throughout the duration of the cosmos. Nor is there any suggestion in the text that the 
Receptacle ever had a beginning. Thus the Receptacle-motif speaks strongly for a sem- 
piternalist interpretation of that aspect or level of nature which the motif is employed 
to explain, namely the four inanimate materials considered in themselves. The PH3 
structure (with mortal prototypes) is, by contrast, Timaeuss framework for demiurgic 


fashioning from the materials.?! 


% Tt is unsettling because of the lack of transparency. Compare this case with (a) the Biblical 
account which is designed to enable us to calculate the world's finite age from the ages of known 
persons in the human generations from Adam, and (b) contemporary cosmology which has vari- 
ous ways of calculating the current age of the universe. 

3! Obviously, this paragraph raises a huge array of issues. I have tried to deal with a number of 
them in Broadie 2012, ch. 6. 
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The discrepancy between this "continual" metaphysical generation of the materials 
and the "once upon a time" demiurgic construction of animals may be one of those 
"glaring inconsistencies" which some scholars think Plato has deliberately strewn 
about in the Timaeus to indicate (as if he had no other way of doing so) that the “once 
upon a time" demiurgy is a facade that fronts an across-the-board sempiternalist posi- 
tion. Whether this is a reasonable hypothesis depends on whether Plato could in his 
own mind have combined thoroughgoing sempiternalism with the philosophical point 
which (I have argued) the PH3 picture is meant to convey. If, instead, this point would 
have been very hard or impossible to preserve in sempiternalist terms, then we are on 
weak ground for concluding that Plato was “really” a sempiternalist throughout the 
Timaeus or that the internal discrepancies show anything more than human failure to 


gain complete control over all parts of a huge and difficult subject-matter.” 


4. COULD PLATO HAVE MANAGED WITHOUT PH3? 


The question now is whether it is reasonable to suppose that a uniformly sempiternal- 
ist author of the Timaeus could have maintained a clear connection between nature 
and its divine origin while at the same time marking the clear difference between 
the two. Thoroughgoing sempiternalism would entail that if there is a transcendent 
origin, no generation of mortal animals is more closely related to it than any other. 
Consequently, thoroughgoing sempiternalists (these are the ones under consideration 
now) who want to keep the connection with the transcendent origin are committed, 
Ithink, to regarding divine demiurgy in the light of the paradigm as equally operative 
in the coming to be of mortal animals at every stage. And how, if one holds this, can 
one also coherently hold that mortals in each generation are also genuinely natural 
causes of their own offspring? Perhaps a reconciliation can be effected, but our ques- 


tion should be whether Plato in his place in history could have effected it. 


? Given what I have called the *major incoherence" summarized in the previous paragraph, 
it turns out that Timaeus really does have reason to beg his audience not to be surprised if his 
exposition shows some failures of consistency and exactness (29c4-d3). Whether or not Plato 
was fully aware of the problem which the Receptacle poses for a uniform PH3 reading of the 
whole cosmology, he was not deterred from resuming (all flags flying, moreover) the PH3 frame- 
work after concluding his lengthy discussion of the corporeal materials as such. This discussion, 
47e3-68d7, whose launch is marked as a new beginning (48a7-b3 and d2-3), is sandwiched 
between two stretches governed by PH3 (they also, of course, feature plenty of PH2). These run 
from 29d7 to 47e3 (mainly on demiurgic construction of immortal animals and immortal souls), 
and from 68ael to the end (demiurgically constructed mortal animals, with a portion on aging, 
diseases, and physical and moral regimen). 
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The difficulty of doing so will become clearer if we locate the Timaeus in a larger 
philosophical context. The once and for all picture of divine origination is a form of 
deism.? Timaean deism has the Demiurge making the cosmic animal which then 
exists under its own steam and by the laws of its own nature. The living activity of the 
cosmic soul in this account seems a good illustration of “under its own steam.” The 
Demiurge is said to delight when he observes the cosmic animal “in motion and alive" 
(37c6), that is, living its own life and, since its life is its existence, exercising its own 
existence now from itself. The passage may hint that the Demiurge is pleased not only 
by its excellence but also because it is, as it was meant to be, independent (except for 
the fact that it exists at his pleasure; he could destroy it if he wished, 41a7-b2). Another 
very obvious deistic touch: once the Demiurge has set up the immortal souls of mor- 
tals and commissioned his ancillaries to construct the mortal bodies, he is depicted as 
withdrawing (42b5-7). Presumably the account allows us to imagine the ancillaries as 
likewise withdrawing when the immortal souls start to live in and through the bodies 
constructed for them. 

Now, how easy is it to replace this deistic sort of account with one that understands 
divine origination as “never over,’ but even so preserves the distinction as well as the 
connection between the natural and the divine, coherently allowing that natural things 
in the world today operate by their own powers and activities? The history of Western 
philosophy shows that this is no mean challenge.” The pressure towards asserting that 
the divine activity is immediately necessary to retain the creaturely world in being 
at every moment of its history, so that all stages, early or late historically speaking, 
equally radiate from the same transcendent source, can easily end in a vision of nature 
as an attribute or offshoot or phase of the divine, or in an occasionalism that altogether 
denies causal powers to natural beings.? Obviously there have been philosophers more 
than happy to surrender to one or another of these resulting visions. However, our 


concern at the moment is with the difficulty of resisting them if what one wants is to 


5 *Deism" is the label of contemporary philosophers of theology for the view that once God 
made the world, the world continued to exist without being constantly created, or recreated, or 
conserved, or sustained in being by God. Contemporary discussions of deism assume a mono- 
theistic framework, so in that respect it is anomalous to apply the category to the system of the 
Timaeus. 

% The technicality, sophistication, and ingenuity of recent responses, informed by the subtle and 
vigorous medieval and 16th and 17th century debates, are on display in Freddoso 1991, McCann 
and Kvanvig 1991, and Kvanvig 2007. See also Oakes 1977 and Quinn 1979. On some related 
discussions in late antiquity and mediaeval Islamic philosophy, see Sorabji 1983, Part IV; for the 
ancient sources see Sorabji 2004, vol. 2, chs. 8-9. On continuous creation in Neoplatonism, see 
Phillips 1997. On the debates from the medieval to the early modern period, see S. Lee 2008. 

35 We may view Aristotle’s rejection of the early Platonistic view on the role of the Idea of Man 
in human genesis as the ancestor of later defenses of "second causes" as against occasionalism. 
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maintain a clear distinction between the operation of nature and the operation of the 
divine cause of nature. Even today, philosophers of theology are not agreed on exactly 
how to understand the lien between the world and God in a way that avoids deism 
(and in general any position that makes God seem causally too remote from the opera- 
tions of creatures) while at the same time avoiding pantheism or occasionalism; nor is 
there even agreement on whether a coherent position on the matter is even possible.?9 

One prop for the view that Plato in the Timaeus is a crypto-sempiternalist has been 
the assumption that he could easily have replaced the deistic or PH3 parts of the actual 
text with sempiternalist versions, but chose not to do so for purely didactic reasons. 
Although this assumption deserves to be examined critically, it tends to be taken for 
granted by its adherents. One cannot help suspecting circular reasoning. If some inter- 
preters do not bother to look and see whether the proto-historicism, or some form 
of it, carries an irreplaceable meaning for the content of the cosmology, this is prob- 
ably because they are already from the outset convinced that the proto-historicism is a 
childish surface-phenomenon. From their standpoint it is settled and obvious (a) that 
the account as actually given can be exchanged for an "adult" sempiternalist version 
without loss or distortion of content; and (b) that it would have been feasible for Plato 
first to formulate for himself the grown-up sempiternalist doctrine, and then to trick it 
out in proto-historicist clothing. But if instead one scours the different proto-historical 
features for philosophical meaning, between them they yield the idea that nature has a 
divine origin, yet is not itself part of or an attribute of or consubstantial with or a phase 
ofthe divine origin, any more than the divine origin is part of nature. The question then 
becomes: could this idea, content unchanged, be presented in terms both sempiternal- 
ist and coherently available to Plato? The considerations brought forward from the 
later history of philosophy show that it hardly could. Someone may suggest that Plato 
was an incoherent crypto-sempiternalist. But why is this kinder than allowing that his 
non-sempiternalist deism, shown in his reliance on the PH3 structure, is serious and 


sincere? I conclude that Xenocratess anti-literalist interpretation did the author of the 


% See the last paragraph of Kvanvig 2007, for a marked lack of complacency on this score. In 
outline, a solution, if there is one, will probably turn on a distinction of roles according to which 
Gods task is to be constantly or in a single act creating the entire universe anew by his will alone 
ex nihilo, whereas the task of every finite natural substance is to engage in an existence defined 
by exercises of powers of a totally different metaphysical order. If the kinds of task are different 
enough, the distinct reality and powers of finite substances would not seem to compete with, nor 
therefore to be inconsistent with, the total immediate dependence of everything in nature on the 
infinite God. Such a highly developed theological perspective, in which the divinity's status as 
the power of creating ex nihilo places it beyond competition with any finite power, was nowhere 
near being available to Plato. 
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Timaeus no favors, and that Aristotle’s literalism was not only not uncharitable, but 
literally correct (even though hermeneutically inadequate in its literalism).*” 

Assigning to the divine world-maker continuous engagement with the world may 
be conceptually easier in some sectors than in others. For example, it may be relatively 
easy to assert that divine providence, in the sense of concern about the ethical faring of 
mortals, never sleeps and is interested down to the last detail. But this in itself has little 
to do with cosmology or cosmogony. It may also be comparatively easy to hold that the 
world-maker is the constantly operative cause of celestial motion. Then if one sees the 
incessant movement of the heavens not as an adjunct to their created being but as of its 
essence, it is easy to move to the anti-deistic conclusion that a distinct divine power is 
constantly maintaining them in existence even today. I do not mean to assert that Plato 
could not or did not have such thoughts about the heavens.** But try extending this pic- 
ture to the detail ofthe mortal realm, so that a divinity crafts each animal as it comes into 
existence. The result is absurd if it implies, as it certainly seems to, that intra-mundane 
causation, that is, parental procreation, is not responsible for the process. And the very 
hard work of showing how to avoid this implication still lay in the future. Thus notwith- 
standing passages in Plato that may suggest the idea of continuous divine creation, there 
is good reason to accept that when in the Timaeus he focuses on the divine origination of 
mortals—and on this as much as on the divine origination of the heavens—he relies, not 
merely seems to rely, on a proto-historical (namely, PH3) way of thinking. 

When sempiternalism took over among Platos younger associates, he may well have 
been a working philosopher still, and able to interact with its proponents. This may well 
have been so when Xenocrates put forth the statement that the proto-historicism ofthe 
Timaeus was only a pedagogical device. So why did no one manage to get from Plato 
an answer on whether the Timaean cosmology was really sempiternalist? For it is hard 
to believe that there would have been no record of the answer had he given one. Thus 
we have to suppose that if Plato was active during those developments he chose not to 


discuss the question.? Now, if the others were debating on whether to understand the 


? With Xenocrates there are different possibilities. He may simply have missed the philosophi- 
cal point of the Timaean PH3 structure. Or he may have seen and sympathized with this point 
(strict separation of natures divine origin from its everyday natural workings) but underesti- 
mated the difficulty of combining it with his own Platonistic sempiternalism. Or he may not 
have cared about maintaining the strict separation. Xenocrates wrote separate works on physics 
and on metaphysical subjects, but we cannot infer from this that he cared about an ontological 
separation of natural operations from divine ones. 

** E.g. at Laws X, 896e8-899b9, the Athenian argues that the major processes of the universe are 
going on under the guidance of perfectly virtuous souls, i.e. gods. 

3? Dillon 1989, 72: "What is disturbingly plain....is that the Master himself managed to avoid 
giving any definitive account of what he meant to his immediate followers. How he managed to 
avoid this, I do not know, but I see no other explanation of the phenomena? 
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Timaeus in a flatly literalist way (i.e., the salient question being whether the Timaean 
cosmos has a temporal beginning and no temporal end), Plato may have had reason 
to feel that he should not take sides on this. That would be so, if, as I have argued, he 
had adopted the PH3 structure to express something serious that had nothing directly 
to do with theories about the temporal profile of the cosmos. There is also the real 
possibility that the PH3 structure was his best or even his only tool for expressing the 
intended relation between nature and its divine origin. Centuries of discussion of the 
nature of such a relation and its problematic demands of connection and distinctness 
have furnished us with terms which Plato did not have, such as "transcendent" and 
“naturalistic.” Thus we can explain the conceptual aim of the Timaean PH3 structure in 
more abstract terms, and we can try ways of implementing that aim that do not depend 
on the structure. But with Plato perhaps the situation was this: he could not endorse 
the anti-literalist interpretation of Xenocrates since this would have entailed abandon- 
ing what the PH3 structure stands for; nor, however, could he endorse Aristotles bald 
literalism since this by itself misses the point of PH3. If this was so, Platos rational 


course was silence. 


5. CONCLUSION 


This chapter has centered on the question: what is Plato aiming at in presenting the 
Timaean cosmology in proto-historical terms? 

By way of reply, I have argued that with the proto-historicism (or at least one form 
of it) Plato is making a point of considerable philosophical significance. This point 
has to do with his subject matter, the cosmos; it is not a manner or mode of presenta- 
tion that could be replaced while leaving philosophical and cosmological content the 
same. Therefore the proto-historicism is not solely the pedagogical device that so many 
interpreters have claimed it to be. For something cannot be “only a pedagogical device" 
unless eliminating it would leave the content unchanged in important respects. 

However, what counts as an “important respect” is not a matter on which 
everyone can be expected to agree. Interpreters would be less disposed to see the 
proto-historical framework as contributing anything significant to the content to 
the extent that, for whatever reason, they have invested heavily in the sempiternal- 
ist interpretation of the Timaeus. This would have been the situation of any ancient 
thinkers who (1) thought that they had good independent grounds (cosmological, 
theological, metaphysical, logical) for affirming the sempiternity of the universe, 
and (2) regarded Plato as the voice of truth in metaphysics and cosmology. It would 
also be the situation of any modern interpreters who (whatever their own first-order 
views about the universe) (1) believe that according to “real Platonism" the cosmos 


proceeds timelessly from its transcendent origin, and therefore is sempiternal, and 
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(2) believe that the author of the Timaeus was a “real Platonist.” Such interpreters 
have to decide whether the reasonableness of this pair of commitments outweighs 


the arguments in this chapter. 
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A SWARM OF VIRTUES 


ON THE UNITY AND COMPLETENESS OF ARISTOTLE'S 
SCHEME OF CHARACTER-VIRTUES 


Dorothea Frede 


1. INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM 


The notoriously sketchy state of Aristotles extant works leaves his readers with many 
open questions. The Nicomachean Ethics is no exception, though it contains, at least 
in outline, a well worked-out ethical system, with its depiction of the good life as 
both its basis and its capstone. There is the separation and cooperation of the vir- 
tues of character and intellect as its condition, and there is the analysis of friendship 
and pleasure as encompassing explanations of what ties human beings to each other 
and turns life not only into a satisfactory project but also into an enjoyable one. But 
though the EN contains a brilliant sketch and represents the most detailed account 
of a “morality of happiness” that has survived antiquity,’ there are lots of issues that 
Aristotle more hints at than explains, so that his interpreters are forced to take refuge 
in creative speculation. 

One of those open questions is whether Aristotle regards his list of character-virtues 
as complete, and if so, why he does so.” Kant's complaint that Aristotle has not provided 
a principle of justification for his list of ten categories should be familiar to every stu- 
dent of the Critique of Pure Reason (A 81/B 107). A philosopher worth his salt, so Kant 
insists, ought to provide some kind of principle of deduction as to why there should 


be ten categories—no more and no less. If Kant does not raise the same complaint 


! For an overall characteristic of Aristotles ethics cf. J. Annas (1993), chs. 1 and 2, whose title 
is referred to here. Needless to say, this article cannot pretend to respond to the ever-increasing 
literature on Aristotle's ethics. 

? Aristotle often addresses "ethical virtue" in the singular as if it forms a unity, and in VI 13, 
1144b32-114526 he denies that virtues are acquired piecemeal, so that some could be absent. 
There is no further explanation for that claim, beyond the general presupposition that the good 
life is a unity—to be hit or missed like the bull's eye by an archer (I 1, 1094a22-24). 
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against Aristotle's list of character-virtues then this must be due to the fact that he was 
less familiar with Aristotles ethics than with his metaphysics. But Kant or no Kant, this 
question should vex the student of Aristotles ethics: if Aristotle's list is supposed to be 
complete, what constitutes its unity? Does it not rather, to speak with Plato, contain 
a loosely connected “swarm of virtues"?? This should be a challenge not only for our 
assessment of Aristotles conception of character-virtues, but it seems especially rel- 
evant at a time and age when virtue-ethics of an Aristotelian pedigree has had a kind 
of comeback. 

Nothing in Aristotles enumeration of the character-virtues in EN II 7 provides any 
clue as to how he arrived at that list, beyond the fact that he seems to refer to a table 
of virtues and vices displayed in his lecture room (1107a33-4: ek tés diagraphés).* This 
fact suggests some canonical status of the list, but that is all the information we get. 
It certainly would be wrong to claim that Aristotle's list is a mere expansion of Plato's 
four cardinal virtues. It has at least undergone substantial revision. For, first of all, he 
does not treat wisdom as a character-virtue, but as an intellectual virtue and therefore 
discusses it separately in his systematic treatment of the different kinds of intellectual 
capacities in book VI. Second, justice is not a regular member of the list in II 7, on the 
ground that it is “not spoken of in a simple way” (1108b7-9). Though the different 
types of justice remain character-virtues they are treated separately in book V. Hence, 
the explanation that Aristotle followed Plato and added a few extra popular virtues 
does not do justice to his elaborate system. The assumption that Aristotle picked “com- 
monly accepted" positive character-traits that happened to fit his schema of a right 
mean between a vice of excess and a vice of deficiency is more promising. But again, his 
resorting to some traditional canon cannot explain how Aristotle arrived at his catalog. 
For, as a perfunctory look at the enumeration in II 7 shows, there was no ready-made 
set of triads of virtues and vices. In many cases Aristotle admits that there is no name 
for one of the extremes or even for the middle. And in the case of physical pleasures 


he grants that the lack of susceptibility to pleasure is rarely found in human beings. So 


> Cf. Meno 72a. If that question has been touched in the secondary literature at all, no definite 
principle of their selection and order has been suggested. Gauthier/Jolif (2002), I 2, 154-55 hold 
that the table of virtues contains an enumeration rather than a classification. A more systematic 
organisation is suggested by Irwin (1999), 199. But no one seems to have repeated the effort of 
Hácker (1863) to work out a real Einteilungsprinzip. 

* The list of virtues and vices in EE II 3, 1220b38-1221212 is even longer; but this is an issue not 
to be discussed here. Susemihl excised two pairs, karteria and phronesis, because they are not 
discussed in what follows; he suspects that in the EE, too, Aristotle had meant to treat phronesis 
as an intellectual virtue rather than as a character-virtue, and that karteria was conceived of as 
the counterpart of akrasia. 
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the triads of virtues and vices are not something Aristotle could just pick up as a generally 
shared wisdom, but are clearly his own invention.’ 

Before going into any further speculation on the reasons that led to this catalog 
it is necessary to recall the items on the list in chapter 7: There we find: (1) courage 
with respect to fear and confidence, with rashness as the excess, and cowardice the 
defect, (2) moderation with respect to certain pleasures, with intemperance as excess 
and the rarely found defect of insensibility, (3) liberality in handing out money on 
a small scale with the defects of prodigality and stinginess as the extremes; (4) and 
magnificence in expenditure on a large scale as opposed to vulgarity and shabbiness. 
A similar dichotomy exists with respect to the disposition towards honor: (5) magna- 
nimity is concerned with honor on a large scale, with empty vanity and undue humility 
as its vices, (6) love of honor on a small scale, a virtue without a name, with over- and 
under-ambitiousness as its vices; (7) there is the virtue of even-temperedness with 
respect to anger, with irascibility as excess and in-irascibility as its defect. Finally, there 
are no less than three attitudes with respect to social conduct: (8) there is truthfulness 
in the sense of projecting the right image of oneself, as opposed to boastfulness and 
mock-modesty, (9) there is wittiness as opposed to buffoonery and boorishness, (10) 
and there is friendliness in dealing with others in the general run of life, as opposed to 
obsequiousness on the one hand and cantankerousness on the other. 

This leaves us with a list of ten, just as in the case of the categories. But given that 
Aristotle was no Pythagorean and the number ten was not sacred to him, the sheer num- 
ber is no satisfactory explanation for this catalog. What rules out any such number-theory, 
anyway, is the fact that justice is not part of that catalog. Though its discussion is post- 


poned, because there is more than one kind of justice, at least the particular kinds of 


? [n his classical article on eudaimonia J. L. Ackrill (1974) treats the question of the criteria 
determining right action and moral virtue as one of the open questions that ultimately lead into a 
blind alley or into a circle: Good is what the good man is like. To break the impasse some "noetic" 
insight into human nature as a whole will have to be assumed, of the sort Aristotle assumes for 
the comprehension of first principles in general. Some such comprehension ofthe perfect human 
life seems presupposed in Burnyeat’s explanation of how to become good (1980). Broadie (1991), 
103-123, gives a more piecemeal account of how goodness is achieved through education. For a 
discussion of the catalog of virtues cf. Gottlieb (2009), esp. I, 2 and 4. But Gottliebs examination 
of possible further virtues, including Christian and modern kinds, does not sufficiently focus on 
the criterion of the types of actions and emotions that constitute definite dispositions. 

® It would be very unsatisfactory to claim that he made the subdivisions of the attitude towards 
money and towards honor in order to reach the number ten, or that he did so by introducing no 
less than three different social virtues. 
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justice are treated as character-virtues." So, all in all there are eleven and not ten triads of 
virtues and vices.’ 

If Aristotle is silent about the criteria that determined his choice of virtues, he is 
also silent about the rationale of the order in which he is discussing them. There is at 
best a rough orientation suggested by the objectives in question: courage and mod- 
eration deal with physical pain and pleasure respectively, magnanimity on a large and 
small scale with money, ambition on a large and small scale with honor, equanim- 
ity with anger, and the three social virtues with agreeable attitudes towards others in 
everyday life. But this is clearly not a schema that follows the customary division into 
goods ofthe soul, the body, and external goods. Nor does Aristotle separate the virtues 
concerned with affections from those concerned with external goods; otherwise the 
virtue dealing with anger would have been grouped with those concerning fear and 
pleasure of the body. So it does not seem that Aristotle had an overall fixed order in 
mind, but started out with courage and moderation as the two virtues that are tied to 
bodily pains and pleasures and therefore involve the non-rational parts of the soul as 
the best-known types, and then worked his way through the rest as he saw fit. 

But even if there is no stringent order, the question of whether he regarded his 
catalog as complete is all the more pertinent. An indication that he did, is contained 
not only in his summary at the end of book VI,’ but also in the preface to his detailed 
discussion of each of the character-virtues that starts in book III: "Let us now take up 
the virtues again, and discuss them one by one. Let us say what they are, what sorts 
of things they are concerned with (peri poia), and how (pós) they are concerned with 
them. It will also be clear at the same time how many of them (posai) there are" (5, 
1115a4—5). So, Aristotle appears to be confident that his specifications of “the sort of 
things the virtues are concerned with and how" will provide an answer to the question 
of their number. There is no reason to read this statement, as some interpreters do, in 
a non-standard way, so that Aristotle only wants to emphasize the numerousness of 
virtues rather than their precise number. This is indicated inter alia by the fact that 
Aristotle takes care to assign separate virtues and vices to liberality and magnanim- 
ity, to concern for liberal and honorable deeds large and small, because he assumes 
that they are based on different dispositions. Such meticulousness suggests that he is, 


indeed, concerned with completeness. 


? While universal justice presupposes all virtues and therefore all types of right means, particular 
justice in the sense of distributive and retributive justice presupposes a specific intermediate. 

* Later traditions attribute twelve character-virtues to Aristotle, but they include modesty, a con- 
dition which Aristotle explicitly excludes, because susceptibility to shame is not a virtue. 

? Cf. n. 2. Diogenes Laertius V 31, however, claims for Aristotle that there was no mutual depen- 
dence among the virtues (mé antakolouthein), so that someone could be a phronimos and just, but 
either immoderate or uncontrolled. 
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But what are the “kinds of things” the character-virtues are concerned with? Their 
general definition might provide a clue: “Virtue is, then, a disposition concerned with 
choice, lying in a mean relative to us, this being determined by a rule/reason (logos) 
and in the way the man of practical reason (ho phronimos) would determine it. Now 
it is a mean between two vices, that which depends on excess and that which depends 
on defect; and again it is a mean because the vices respectively fall short or exceed 
what is right in both affections and actions, while virtue both finds and chooses what 
is intermediate" (II 6, 1106b36-1107a6). At first sight this definition is not very infor- 
mative concerning the completeness-question, because of the fact that choice, reason, 
and the phronimos' special virtue belong to the field of intellectual- rather than that of 
character-virtue. Therefore it seems better to focus on the actions (praxeis) and affec- 


tions (pathé)"? and their connection with what is intermediate. 


2. THE RIGHT MEAN AND ITS CONSTITUENTS 


To determine the precise nature of the intermediate is actually a much harder task than 
the simple formula of a right mean between excess and defect suggests. First of all, the 
question of what kind of quantification Aristotle has in mind poses grave difficulties.” 
Second, the depiction of the character-virtues and of the way they are acquired shows 
that (1) the activities that lead up to and that result from the virtues and (2) the affec- 
tions that are involved in them are quite different and play different roles, despite the 
fact that Aristotle treats praxeis and pathé as complements and often mentions them in 
one breath." It is advisable, therefore, to take a preliminary look at the determination 
of praxeis and pathé separately and then see how they fit together. 

When Aristotle describes the way in which character-virtues are acquired he first 
mentions activities that are typically mastered by practice. He compares this acquisition 


to that of technical skills. Just as a builder or a cithara-player learns how to build a house or 


© Because of the affinity to paschein, preference is here given to the by now old-fashioned trans- 
lation of pathos by "affection" that is lost in the more fashionable “emotion.” That Aristotles pathé 
are not confined to passive impressions, but imply a particular desire or aversion, would be con- 
firmed by a careful analysis of the items on his list in II 5 and the extensive discussion of the pathé 
in Rhetoric II 5-11. 

! Important questions, such as to the feasibility of the model of a “right mean,’ will have to be 
bypassed here. Cf. the critique of Urmsons attempt (1973) to provide a quantitative interpreta- 
tion in a literal sense by Hursthouse (1980/81). For an extended discussion of the need to com- 
bine qualitative and quantitative criteria in the determination of the right mean cf. Rapp (2006). 
? The thorny question will have to be passed over whether pathos is used only for the affections 
or whether it also refers to the counterpart of praxeis: e.g. being treated generously, as seems 
sometimes presupposed. 
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to play the cithara by doing it in the right way, so the just, the courageous, and the moder- 
ate person becomes so by acting justly, courageously, and moderately. If one wonders who 
or what guarantees that the practice leads to the appropriate rather than an inappropriate 
result, there is at least an indication in the text: in the arts or crafts there are standards set 
by the state ofthe respective art or craft, and ultimately by the telos each serves. In the case 
of moral actions the state of the art is set by the community and its laws, with the good life 
as the ultimate aim.” Thus, there are certain authorities that see to it that the right actions 
are practiced, and practiced in the right way, in analogy to teachers in the art of building 
and in the art of cithara-playing. But this hardly explains why character-virtues should not 
be intellectual virtues. For, though house-building and cithara-playing require practice, 
that is, a certain know-how that cannot be acquired by the study of instruction-books 
alone, no such skilful know-how is required for virtuous activities. Instead, the reason 
why the character-virtues involve non-rational forces lies in the fact that they concern 
the appetitive and desiderative part of the soul (to epithymétikon kai holós orektikon, I 13, 
1102230). There is no counterpart to this element in the analogous cases of building and 
cithara-playing, where affections have no significant role to play. But just, moderate, or 
courageous actions are not just a matter of the intellect, nor ofa skilful performance; they 
presuppose certain affections, which, if properly trained, are under rational guidance by, 
but not reducible to, reason. This aspect is, then, concerned with the affective side of the 
character-virtues that provides the incentive to act in a particular way. 

That the affective element constitutes the chief difference from the practice of the 
technai is obvious already in its introduction in II 1: “By doing the acts that we do 
in our transactions with other men we become just or unjust, and by doing the acts 
that we do in the presence of danger, and being habituated to feel fear or confidence, 
we become brave or cowardly. The same is true with appetites and anger; some men 
become temperate and good-tempered, others self-indulgent and irascible, by behav- 
ing in one way or the other in the appropriate circumstances" (1103a16-20). This 
quote is just one of many expressions of Aristotles conviction that character-virtues are 
equally concerned with actions and affections and that every qualification that applies 
to the praxeis applies to the pathé as well (II 2, 1104b14; 5, 1106b17 f£; 1107a4—-5 et 
pass.).? Because the affective aspect plays such an important role in moral behavior, 
the appropriate training from early infancy on is crucial: it concerns, most of all, the 


right affective disposition—and its acquisition and possession seems not to depend on 


P? Cf Striker (2006) on the connection between ethics and politics. 

^ A certain "taste" is undeniably a component in both cases, but they do not provide the 
all-important incentives for artistic or technical production. 

5 The relationship between activities and affections is the topic of a careful study by Kosman 
(1980). 
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rational insight only but equally on habituation.'^ Thus a proper “sentimental educa- 
tion” is an important part of the right moral upbringing. As Aristotle explains concern- 
ing the training of our affections that makes or breaks the affective dispositions: “For 
the person who flies from and fears everything and does not stand his ground against 
anything becomes a coward, and the person who fears nothing at all but goes to meet 
every danger becomes rash, and similarly the person who indulges in every pleasure 
and abstains from none becomes self-indulgent, while the person who shuns every 
pleasure, as boors do, becomes in a way insensible. Moderation and courage, then, are 
destroyed by excess and defect, and preserved by the mean” (II 2, 1104a20-2). 

In order to find out the reasons for Aristotle's canon of character-virtues it would 
seem natural, then, to consult his list of affections that he regards as typical for human 
beings and to see what kinds of “firm dispositions” he regards as desirable in each 
case. Taken as such, affections are natural phenomena, as Aristotle quite emphatically 
asserts. We are neither praised nor blamed for simply “having” them: “For these rea- 
sons the pathé are not faculties; for we are neither called good nor bad, nor praised 
nor blamed, for the simple capacity of feeling affections” (4, 1106a6-8). Virtues and 
vices, by contrast, consist in the acquired dispositions with respect to the pathé, that is, 
whether we feel them as we should, to the degree we should, and at the occasion we 
should. And such dispositions are not provided by nature, they are a matter of educa- 
tion and practice, as Aristotle never tires of repeating. 

Now Aristotle provides a fairly extensive list of the affections in II 4, 1105a21- 
23: “By affections I mean appetite (epithymia), anger (orgé), fear (phobos), confidence 
(tharsos), envy (phthonos), joy (chara), love (philia), hatred (misos), longing (pothos), 
zealousness (zélos), pity (eleos), and in general what is connected with pleasure and 


» 


pain.” As the formulaic end “and in general..." indicates, this list does not pretend to 


be complete." There are other, similar lists, in other Aristotelian works. The list in the 
De anima contains affections roughly of the same kind but less in number,? and so 


does the list in the Rhetoric.” 


15 Aristotle is rather silent concerning the actual process of moral education that leads from early 
infancy to adulthood. A detailed analysis of the gradual acquisition of the character-virtues is 
provided by Sherman (1999). 

17 Tt does not contain shame aidós, righteous indignation (nemesis), or schadenfreude (epi- 
chairekakia), both of which are mentioned at the end of ch. 7 and further discussed at the end 
of book IV. 

55 De an. I 1 403a17-18: anger, even-temperedness, fear, pity, confidence, joy, love, and hatred. 
All these are there said to be connected with specific states in the body. 

? The Rhetoric’s list is at first quite short, II 1: “Anger, pity, fear and whatever else is of that sort, 
and their opposites.” But the subsequent detailed discussion contains many more affections (chs. 
2-11). Some of these are not on the list in EN II 5—and some of those in the EN are not discussed 
in the Rhetoric. The differences seem mainly due to the context: the kinds of affections that a 
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But as a comparison of the list of affections in EN II 5 and the list of virtues in 
II 7 shows, the affections cannot be the determinant factors of Aristotles canon of 
character-virtues. For not all affections are treated as constitutive of virtues and vices. 
In fact, more than half of the affections are not included. There is no particular disposi- 
tion mentioned that is concerned with joy, there is none related to hatred, longing," or 
zealousness,” and, somewhat to our surprise, there is none that is concerned with pity. 
Given that neither the list of affections nor the specifications of the respective virtues 
and vices provide adequate information about the reason for Aristotles choice of his 
catalog of virtues, we should look, first of all, for clues as to why several of the affections 
are not mentioned as the subject matter of virtues. 

In some cases the answer is easy to find: envy is clearly not the kind of feeling that 
constitutes a proper attitude in any form. A morally well-educated person does not feel 
envy at his neighbor's good fortune, whether deserved or not, and the same applies 
to Schadenfreude about his misfortune. There is no right mean between defects and 
excesses that would constitute the right affective dispositions in their case. The feeling 
of hatred is a somewhat different matter. Aristotle repeatedly asserts that loving and 
hating the right actions is the sign of good moral upbringing.? But hatred against a 
person is another matter. In Rhetoric II 4 hatred is defined as the “wish that the person 
should not exist at all" (1382a15). To entertain such a wish against a certain person 
at a specific occasion may be appropriate, but there is no disposition with respect to 
hatred that could and should be cultivated from childhood on by the requisite kinds of 
activities. How odd that would be is nicely illustrated in the famous cartoon in Punch 
(fig. 4.1). 

Aristotle is surely right in not accepting any such practices in his program of moral 


education. Both a systematic training and the corresponding permanent affective 


rhetorician must know how to stir up or appease are not necessarily those that are relevant in 
ethical concerns. 


? According to Plato, Crat. 420a, pothos is always longing for someone absent; but by many 
authors the word is used for longings of all kinds, for things absent or lost, as well as desire and 
love. It is not on any of Aristotle's other lists of affections, with the exception of MM. 

? Emulation—zélos—has its own chapter in Rhetoric II 11. It is called a pain at seeing the pres- 
ence of good things in person like ourselves, which we do not have ourselves. It carries positive 
value because it is an incentive to acquire the good things ourselves. The "good things" cover 
a large variety of goods: wealth, an abundance of friends, but also virtues of all kinds that one 
might try to acquire. 

? Cf. ENT 11, 1100b35; III 11, 1118b25; IV 8, 1128228 et pass. In the Rhetoric Aristotle indicates 
that hatred is not concerned with individuals but with types: everyone will hate a thief and a 
sycophant (1382a6-7). But the right response in this case is a matter of justice, not of activities 
specifically assigned to hatred. 
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STUDY or A PRUSSIAN HOUSEHOLD HAVING ITS MORNING MATE. 


Fic 4.1 From C. Graves, Mr. Punch’ History of the Great War, London 1919, 27. 
Source: © Punch Limited 


disposition of hate towards persons that one should, at the occasion one should, for 
reasons one should, and so on, would be an absurdity. 

These cases provide important clues as to why not all kinds of affections are the 
subject matters of virtues: Just as some actions are bad per se, without a right mean, so 
are their respective affections. More importantly: there are affections that are not the 
appropriate subject matter of a systematic acquisition by the respective activities from 
early on. Though Aristotle says very little about these affections, he provides at least 


some clues as to why they are not to be systematically cultivated by character-training. 


3. AFFECTIONS WITHOUT A VIRTUOUS DISPOSITION 


That there are bad actions and affections that do not allow for a “right middle" is 
explained by Aristotle in II 6, 1107a8: Their very names indicate that they are bad affec- 
tions, as in the case of Schadenfreude, shamelessness, or envy, and the same applies to 
certain activities such as adultery, theft, and murder. As far as their moral evaluation 
is concerned the particular circumstances make no difference. Why this should be so 
is illustrated by Aristotle in a rare display of his wry sense of humor with respect to 
adultery: it does not matter with what woman one commits adultery or at what occa- 
sion or in what way. But amusing as this case may be, and plausible as it is that some 


terms per se signify bad affections or bad actions and dispositions so that the model of 
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a "right mean" between excess and defect does not apply to them, this is not really the 
phenomenon that we are interested in here. 

Most significant is the case where Aristotle does accept an intermediate between 
two extremes for the affections, but denies the existence of a corresponding virtue, 
that is, an acquired good disposition. At the end of his catalog of character-virtues in 
book II (7, 1108a30-b6) Aristotle mentions certain affections that are related to virtues 
without actually constituting such dispositions. Thus he explains that shame (aidós) is 
an affection without a corresponding virtuous disposition, despite the fact that it is the 
appropriate affection for a person who has committed a shameful act and that there 
is both excess and defect with respect to that affection: "Ihere are also means in the 
affections and concerned with the affections; since shame is not a virtue, and yet praise 
is extended to a man capable of shame (aidémón). For even in these matters one man 
is said to be intermediate, and another to exceed, as for instance the bashful person 
who is ashamed of everything; while the person who falls short or is not ashamed 
of anything is shameless and the intermediate is shameful” (1108a30-35). But why, 
then, should there be no appropriate character-disposition with respect to shame?” 
The brief discussion at the end of book IV shows why Aristotle assigns only a limited 
positive value to this affection, without postulating a corresponding disposition. As he 
explains, a morally mature person should have no need to feel shame: “The affection 
is not, however, becoming to every age, but only to youth. For we think that young 
people should be prone to shame because they live by affection and therefore commit 
many errors, but are restrained by shame;...but an older person no one would praise 
for being prone to the sense of disgrace, since we think he should not do anything that 
need cause this affection" (9, 1128b15-21). 

While it is a good thing to be capable of shame before the personality has matured, 
it is not so for a grownup. For such a person will not commit disgraceful acts. This 
means that "practicing" in the case of such actions does not make sense. There is no 
type of action to be performed systematically in order to acquire the right middle of 
shamefulness. For it would presuppose the practice of shameful acts until one gets the 
right attitude towards them as part of ones moral education. That this is the salient 
point can be concluded from Aristotles verdict concerning such a “virtue”: “To be 
so constituted as to feel disgraced if one does such an action, and for this reason to 


think oneself good, is absurd; for it is for voluntary actions that shame is felt, and the 


? Aristotle does not seem to be worried by the fact that aidós in ordinary Greek is used in dif- 
ferent ways, so that it means shame as well as respect and self-restraint, as witnessed in Platos 
dialogues. The Protagoras treats aidós in the sense of respect or awe; the Charmides at first pre- 
supposes calmness, then shame, and finally self-control in the sense of self-knowledge. Aristotle 
here as elsewhere confines himself to shame with respect to disgraceful acts. 
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good man will never voluntarily do bad actions" (1128b26-29). For this very reason 
Aristotle does not even want to consider shame as good in a qualified sense, as a kind 
of preventive force, in the case of an adult: "Shame might be said to be conditionally 
(ex hypotheseós) a good thing; if a good man did such actions, he would feel disgrace; 
but the virtues are not subject to such a qualification. And if shamelessness— not to be 
ashamed of doing base actions—is bad, that does not make it good to be ashamed of 
doing such actions” (1128b29-33). 

The case of righteous indignation, nemesis, which Aristotle mentions at the end 
of book II as the attitude towards one’s neighbor's undeserved good luck, and some- 
how pairs together with envy at his good fortune, and with Schadenfreude at his bad 
luck, seems to be different. The three affections do have some affinity because they 
are all concerned with ones neighbors' good or bad fortune. But they do not really 
form a proper triad, for there is not too much and too little of the same objective. 
Thus righteous indignation is not the right mean between envy and Schadenfreude 
and this triad is not taken up again in the detailed discussion of the character-virtues 
and character-vices in book IV.” In the case of righteous indignation, nemesis, one may 
wonder, however, why Aristotle does not assign to it a virtuous disposition of its own, 
with an excess and a defect.” After all, one can habitually feel too much and too little 
righteous indignation at one’s neighbors ill-deserved good fortune, even if these defec- 
tive states are nameless. For namelessness does not prevent Aristotle in other cases 
from postulating a mean disposition between excess and defect. If he does not assign 
a virtuous disposition to righteous indignation, it must be due to his conviction that 
the systematic practice of right indignation from early on concerning ones neighbor's 
undeserved good fortune cannot be part of the good life. As a witty student once sug- 
gested in discussion of this issue, such practice is one of the favorite pastimes of most 
Americans, and I guess that this preoccupation is not limited to the United States. 


But however this may be, Aristotle for good reasons would not have approved of such 


*4 The common denominator is the neighbor's good or bad fortune, whether deserved or unde- 
served. Contrary to his promise in II 7, 1108a6 Aristotle does not return to this topic later in the 
EN, as he does in the case of shame. He must have realized that righteous indignation, envy, and 
Schadenfreude don't make a triad of the right kind and therefore dropped the issue. This does not 
mean that there cannot be fixed dispositions with respect to these affections—the phthoneros, the 
epichairekakos, and the nemesétikos are persons with those dispositions. But not only are they not 
related to nemesis as vices to the right mean, but the nemesétikos is not a type of person Aristotle 
wants to recommend. 

3 Cf the list in EE II 3, 1221a3 and the discussion in III 7; Rhetoric II 6, 1384b4-5 and ch. 9, 
1386b10-15, where Aristotle calls nemesis the counterpart of pity and both together as “feelings 
associated with a good character,” but does not call them virtues. Feelings like righteous indigna- 
tion may be tied to virtues like justice, although it is not the affection that is specific to it, and the 
same may be true of other “unaffiliated” affections. 
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practices, even if the feeling of righteous indignation at certain occasions is justified, 
because habituation would imply the cultivation of systematic observation and judg- 
ment of ones neighbors in a critical spirit rather than that of mutual eunoia. 
Reflections of this kind explain why there are no dispositions concerning many of 
the affections on Aristotle’s list of virtues, such as—besides those mentioned already— 
joy, longing, zealousness, and pity. These are just not affections that could be trained 
systematically from early on by appropriate activities. In some cases the actions them- 
selves should be avoided, as in the case of shame; in other cases the objects and occa- 
sions are too wide-ranging and unspecific to allow for a systematic training, as in the 
case of joy, zealousness, or longing.” But if it is for these reasons that Aristotle does not 
attribute virtues and vices to these affections, why did he not make it explicit? He may 
well have regarded his treatment of shame as a sufficient indication of how to deal with 
analogous cases. Given his usual explanatory parsimony, this is indeed quite as much 


information as one can expect to get from him. 


4. THE NARROW CONFINEMENT OF 
THE CHARACTER-VIRTUES 


Taking seriously the demand for a specifiable systematic training from early on not 
only explains why Aristotle does not assume the existence of right dispositions for 
many of the affections he lists, but also suggests explanations for certain peculiar fea- 
tures in his depiction of the character-virtues. Thus, most readers who have bothered 
with the nitty-gritty of the details will have been puzzled by the narrow limitations 
that Aristotle imposes on the character-virtues. By "narrow limitations" I mean, for 
instance, that courage is limited to the military virtue of facing death and injury in 
battle, while the fear of other evils, such as poverty, illness, and the lack of friends, 
is excluded." In the latter cases he wants to speak of "courage" only in an extended 
sense: "Poverty and disease we, perhaps, ought not to fear, nor in general the things 
that do not proceed from vice and are not due to a person himself. But not even the 
person who is fearless of these is courageous. Yet we apply the word to them also in 
virtue of a certain similarity" (III 6, 1115a17-19). The rationale for the limitation of 
courage proper is indicated in the clause that such happenings are not in our power. 


In the case of misfortunes such as poverty or illness there are no specific actions to 


?* A survey of the use of pothos and zélos by different authors shows that their objects differ 
widely, and the same holds for chara. 

7 C.C.W. Taylor (2006) reproaches Aristotle with blindness in that respect (e.g. concerning 
courage 176-79). Aristotle admits that occasions for the proper exercise of courage are much 
rarer than for that of moderation (III 12, 1119a25-27), but does not therefore widen its scope. 
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be done, and hence there is also no systematic practice of such actions that would 
lead to a right intermediate disposition. They should not be feared in advance but 
endured, once they happen, but neither of the two attitudes is to be called courage 
proper. The same consideration must be behind Aristotle’s denial that courage applies 
to death at sea: “Yet, at sea also, and in disease, the brave man is fearless .... While we 
show courage in situations where there is the opportunity to display strength and to 
die is noble, in these forms of death, i.e. at sea and in disease, neither of these condi- 
tions is fulfilled" (1115b35-b6). The point of the distinction is that aboard ship there 
is nothing to be done by a passenger, however courageous he may be otherwise, except 
endure what cannot be avoided, just as there is nothing to be done in face of disease. 
Patience, it should be pointed out, and endurance in the sense required here, are typi- 
cally Christian virtues; they have no place in the Greek schema of virtues, and certainly 
not in Aristotles action-centered conception of character-virtues. 

The question why pity does not constitute a character-virtue can be answered on 
similar lines: fearing misfortunes for our neighbors who don't deserve them is no more 
specific than fearing misfortunes for oneself. There are neither particular occasions 
nor particular activities that would lead to a right middle disposition between excess 
and defect, although there is, of course, the possibility of feeling too much and too 
little at the misfortunes of others, once they occur, just as there is in our own case. But 
there is no right median disposition to be acquired that would apply to all possible 
misfortunes. That one should help others in need is, of course, a demand that Aristotle 
endorses. But that action falls under a different kind of virtue: liberality is the readiness 
to help a friend in need, and its analysis is concerned largely with the material aspect of 
helping others, rather than with the affective attitude towards them. 

Different kinds of support for others are dealt with under the title of "friendship"; 
for friendship encompasses all sorts of relationships and all sorts of actions. The width 
of this conception explains, then, why Aristotle is somewhat vague about the status of 
friendship: He calls it “either a virtue or a virtue-like state" (VIII 1, 1155a3-5). Which 
of the two it is, and whether it is a character-virtue or a character-cum-intellectual 
virtue is left open, just as it is left open whether the mutual well-wishing (eunoia) is 
a kind of affection or a rational attitude with an affective part. Philia in the sense of 
friendliness is listed in the catalog of affections in II 5 and accepted as a virtue in II 
7, but it concerns the attitude of the socially agreeable person (1108a26-28) and is 
not to be confused with friendship proper. In the discussion of friendship philésis and 
philein play an important role, but they are not treated as affections of which there is 
excess and defect. Most important, there are different types of friendship with differ- 
ent motivations: there is friendship for the sake of what is mutually expedient, there 


is friendship for pleasure, and there is friendship for the other persons sake, which is 
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at the same time the friendship for the sake of virtue. So friendship is not a unitary 
relationship and its affective aspects, as far as they are recognizable at all, have different 
bases and different aims. 

The justification of the narrow confinement of the character-virtues in Aristotle 
may seem unsatisfactory, because it puts him at odds with the traditional, much 
broader, conception of the virtues. That courage—andreia—was ordinarily not con- 
fined to facing up to death and wounding in battle only is witnessed by Plato's discus- 
sion in the Laches—and it would be confirmed by other literary witnesses as well.” 
Likewise, moderation—sóphrosyné—was not normally tied exclusively to the physical 
pleasures of food, drink, and sex, as it is in Aristotle. Not only is Plato, once again, a 
fair witness to this fact in the Charmides, but as Helen North’s magisterial study on 
sophrosyne (1967) has shown, it can be a stand-in for nearly all virtues, because it really 
means "being ofa sound mind" If Aristotle sets aside that tradition, he must have had 
compelling reasons for doing so. 

His reason for confining each of the moral virtues to one particular kind of affec- 
tion and to one particular type of action is indeed not hard to find: otherwise his pos- 
tulate of a right disposition to act and to be affected would be hopelessly vague. Even if 
the right mean is not to be determined by arithmetical means, but is a “mean relative 
to us,’ so that it may vary with the persons involved and the specific circumstances, it 
presupposes a clearly defined and comparable subject matter. Otherwise the assump- 
tion of excess and defect would be quite vacuous. Whether someone possesses too 
much or too little or just the right kind of readiness to face up to danger can be deter- 
mined only if that readiness or unreadiness is of the same type and concerned with the 
same objective, that is, with frightening things of the same sort. For this very reason 
Aristotle confines moderation not only to the pleasures of the body, but exclusively to 
those of food, drink, and sex, to the exclusion even of pleasures of the eyes and ears. 
Given that the latter are tied to experiences ofa higher sort, Aristotle clearly thinks that 
they are not on the same footing with the pleasures of the body that humans share with 
animals. They are therefore not concerned with the same “mean affective state” and are 


c 


not overdone or “underdone” in the same way and by the same kind of activities as in 


the case of moderation proper. 
This exclusiveness of the definition of the virtues has the consequence that many 


moral attitudes are not contained within Aristotles narrow margins, but seem to be 


? Cf. Laches 191d-e. Plato enumerates there the same cases we find in Aristotle: danger at sea, 
illness, poverty, and adds even the ability to withstand the lures of pleasure. Though andreia may 
usually be associated with behavior in battle, Aristotle not only admits that that there is a wider 
use (1115a19: "Yet we apply the word to them"), but in the Politics attributes a special form of 
courage to women, which is clearly not tied to valor in battle (III 4, 1259b31-1260225). 
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left “homeless.” What about the moderate, immoderate, or deficient enjoyer of beauti- 
ful sights, sounds, or other such things?” Aristotle does not tell us where these virtues 
and vices belong, nor does he even say that they are virtues and vices. A hint at a 
solution concerning such cases can be elicited, however, from the discussion of akra- 
sia—the lack of self-control. Though akrasia proper is limited to the pleasures of the 
body, Aristotle grants that there is also the possibility of akrasia with respect to honor, 
money, reputation, love, and—above all—with respect to anger (EN VII 4, 1148a22- 
b14). For these types Aristotle suggests that they should be called akrasia with the 
qualification "in respect of" (peri ti) and with the proviso that they are based on some 
"analogous similarity" This principle can, then, be generalized in such a way that it is 
possible to tie each of the “homeless” virtues and vices to one of the standard virtues 
and vices on Aristotle's list, with the proviso that they resemble that virtue in a certain 
respect, as we found in the discussion of courage. Courage in the face of misfortune is 
then courage “with a special qualification" —and with a different middle and different 
extremes than courage in battle. This device makes the list of Aristotelian virtues and 
vices expandable, not ad infinitum, but at least in those cases where there is a legitimate 
basis for such an expansion. Thus it seems indeed that we are confronted by a “swarm 
of virtues,” all of which, however, must be derivable from the ten/eleven tribes of vir- 


tues on Aristotle's list in II 7. 


5. VIRTUOUS DISPOSITIONS WITHOUT AFFECTIONS? 


But if the determination of the right disposition towards actions and affections is the 
salient point in Aristotles conception of character-virtues as means between extremes, 
this seems to make the fact that most of the virtues he discusses have no particu- 
lar affection assigned to them all the more perplexing. For this actually applies to 
the majority of the virtues in his catalog in II 7, and their detailed discussion in the 
subsequent books confirms that this is no mere omission. So this fact calls for some 
elucidation. 

As even a perfunctory look shows, Aristotle's list of the triads of virtues and their 
corresponding vices in II 7 indeed contains few references to the affections enumer- 
ated in II 5. Only courage, moderation, and even-temperedness are determined by 
their characteristic affections. In all other cases no special affection is mentioned: not 
for liberality on the large or on the small scale, not in the case of honor, large or small, 
and also not in the case of the “social virtues” of forthrightness, wittiness, and friend- 


liness. Furthermore, no specific affection is assigned to particular justice in book V, 


? Cf III 10, 1118a1-10. He reminds us of Platos “sightlover” in Republic V 475d. 
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that is, to the right attitude in the case of distributive and retributive justice. Though 
Aristotle assumes a readiness to both distribute and accept a fair share of public goods 
and to make retribution in case of damage, there is no particular affection specified for 
this most central social virtue. Instead, all these virtues are defined only on the basis 
of their specific actions and their objects. Liberality on the small scale, for instance, 
consists in assisting others to the degree one should and in the way one should. 
Magnificence on the large scale manifests itself in great expenditure for the general 
public. Honor, large and small, should be pursued neither too little nor too much, and 
by the appropriate kinds of action. 

The question therefore seems pertinent of what justifies the assumption that all 
character-virtues involve a specific affection, beyond those where Aristotle explicitly 
says so. There are two reasons that can be only indicated here. First, in his definition of 
the character-virtues at II 6, 1107a3-8 Aristotle includes both praxeis and pathé with- 
out indicating that the latter do not apply to all virtues. Second, the affections have an 
important role to play because they provide the necessary incentives to become active. 
For this very reason all moral virtues remain tied to the non-rational part of the soul, 
even if they fully agree with reason.?? 

Thus, we are back with the question why no affections are referred to in the case 
of many virtues. The solution that suggests itself is that in each case there is a certain 
"love" or “desire” that is at least implied in the name of the virtue. Thus, each of these 
virtues will be based on a certain affective predilection: love of giving, love of honor, 
love of forthrightness, love of wittiness, love of friendly behavior, and finally, love of 
justice, each of which prompt a person to become active. These affections could easily 
be assigned a name that forms a compound with “philo-” as a prefix or -philia as a suf- 
fix. The seeming lack of proper affections in the specifications of these virtues would 
then be due, once again, to their “namelessness” in ordinary Greek. Not all of them are 
in fact nameless, for Aristotle mentions philotimia and philomatheia in II 13, 1117b29 
as "pleasures of the soul,’ in contradistinction to those of the body, and indicates that 
there are others of that kind, so that everyone enjoys the sorts of things towards which 
he is philikos. Philotimia is actually included on the table in II 7, 1107b31, but not in 


the lists of natural affections earlier.?! 


? This is not the place for a discussion of Aristotles moral psychology. Because he does not draw 
clear borders between the contributions to decisions and actions of pathos, pleasure, pain, and 
desire, a clarification of their interdependence would require a thorough study of its own. 

? Aristotle may assume there is a natural susceptibility towards the objects of all virtuous dis- 
positions, such as love of honor, liberality, and social agreeableness. Nevertheless, it seems sig- 
nificant that Aristotle never uses the word pathos in connection with these virtues, while he 
does so in the case of the right and wrong attitude towards anger (orgé) (IV 11, 1125b30). In the 
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There is something that is right about this explanation of how all virtues involve 
affections, but also something that is wrong. Aristotle certainly ascribes to each virtue 
its own kind of pleasure or pain as motivating forces. That those pleasures and pains are 
intimately tied to the virtues is emphasized throughout book II. In chapter 3 Aristotle 
mentions their existence as an important "sign" (sémeion) of the existence of virtuous 
or vicious dispositions: “For character-virtue is concerned with pleasures and pains: it 
is on account of pleasure that we do bad things, and on account of pain that we abstain 
from noble ones. Hence we ought to have been brought up in a particular way from 
our very youth, as Plato says, so as both to delight in and to be pained by the things 
we ought; for this is the right education" (1104b8-14). And soon afterwards Aristotle 
specifies virtuous behavior in terms of pleasure and pain: “but it is on account of plea- 
sures and pains that humans become bad, by pursuing and avoiding these—either the 
pleasures and pains they ought not or when they ought not or as they ought not, or 
by going wrong in one of the similar ways” (1104a21-24). This distinction justifies the 
claim that ethics in its entirety is in a way concerned with pleasure and pain and that it 
extends to political science as a whole (1105a10-12). Pleasure and pain therefore serve 
as a kind of litmus test of whether someone really possesses a certain virtue: only if the 
agent enjoys doing the right activity does s/he possess the virtue in question. 

So, if all virtues and vices are characterized by their respective pleasures and pains, 
and these pleasures and pains are or are based on affections, what, then, is wrong with 
the principle that all virtues and vices are characterized by their affections? There is a 
distinction to be observed here that Aristotle must have been aware of, though he does 
not make it explicit. His initial list of affections at II 5 concerns only natural kinds, that 
is, those we have by nature and that as such are neither good nor bad. So perhaps the 
affections in case of the other virtues are “acquired tastes,’ because they develop only 
gradually as the result of the requisite habituation in a social setting. Because arguments 
ex silentio are notoriously weak this explanation must remain somewhat speculative. 
For Aristotle may well think that there is at least a natural affective or desiderative 
predisposition, a natural philia towards liberality, honor, pleasant social behavior, and 
most of all towards justice, because there is a natural striving for self-perfection in 
human beings that will be fulfilled under the right conditions. But given his silence, it 
must remain an open question whether there is in all of us a natural propensity to act 
generously, to strive for honor and so on, or whether that kind of "love" is culturally 


induced in Aristotle’s eyes. There is also the possibility that he assumes a combination 


discussion of the social virtue of friendliness Aristotle in fact denies that there is a pathos and 
love (stergein) of the persons at stake at all—in contradistinction to the case of true friendship, 
IV 6, 1126b22-25. 
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of both factors, that is, a natural inclination to honor and liberality on the one hand 
and a specific form that is due to the moral education received on the other.” 

If Aristotle presupposed such a combination, that would explain why he pays so 
little attention to a further difference that should be at least mentioned here, concern- 
ing the pleasures and pains involved in moral conduct. As a closer look at the rel- 
evant texts shows, there are two kinds of them: there are pleasure and pain as the 
objects of moral actions, and there are the pleasures or pains of acting in the right or 
wrong way. That Aristotle was aware of the difference at least in some cases is obvi- 
ous from pronouncements as the following: “For the person who abstains from bodily 
pleasures and delights in this very fact is temperate, while the man who is annoyed at 
it is self-indulgent, and the person who stands up against things that are terrible and 
delights in this or at least is not pained is brave, while the person who is pained is a 
coward” (II 3, 1104b5-8). In both cases there are two different types of pleasures and 
pains at work: there is fear of physical pain that is to be endured in the case of cour- 
age, and there is the moral pleasure, or at least the moral satisfaction, of acting in the 
right way. The avoidance of an unsuitable pleasure of the body provides the "moral 
pleasure" of acting with moderation. Now the question is whether Aristotle assumed 
there is such a division for all virtues, that is, whether he presupposed that there is one 
kind of affection that is the object of every virtue, and another kind that is part of the 
performance of the right activities.? In the case of propensities like love of honor or 
generosity the distinction between object and performance is harder to specify than 
in that of courage and temperance, so that may be the reason why Aristotle does not 


pursue the question of their underlying affections. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


It may not be obvious what this last complication has to do with the topic of this dis- 
cussion, that is, whether Aristotle regards his list of virtues as complete or not. There is 
indeed a connection, which can here only be indicated in brief without the full discus- 
sion it would need and deserve. If all virtues have a natural basis in our affective nature 


one might think that Aristotle assumes there is a definite set of character-virtues and 


? Given that Aristotle holds that we are all by nature more prone to take rather than to give (IV 
1, 1120a17-18), he may regard a natural affection for generosity at least as a rare thing. 

5 On the distinction between pleasure as the subject matter and as the integral part of an activity, 
cf. Frede (2009). For a brief indication of the difference cf. Broadie (1991), 90-95. In the former 
case all pleasures are at the same time desires and all pains are aversions; in the latter case this is 
not so. For while doing a virtuous activity properly and enjoying it, there is nothing further to 
be desired. In case of the pain of doing an improper action or of performing it badly, there must 
be the wish to stop—but that is different from the aversions in the case of fear, anger, or hatred. 
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that he has done justice to all of them, including the varieties that are due to the kinds 
of qualifications mentioned above. But if some of the virtues are the products of social 
conditioning, then the list of character-virtues could vary, depending on a society's par- 
ticular values that are part of that education in what is deemed to be the life of a “decent 
citizen.” Now, Aristotle once mentions that there isa natural root for all character-virtues. 
Thus in book VI he introduces the notion of "natural character-virtues": ^For all think 
that each type of character belongs to its possessor in a sense by nature; for from the 
very moment of birth we are just or fitted for moderation or brave or have the other 
moral qualities" (13, 1144b3-6). These are not sufficient, Aristotle continues, unless we 
also acquire the corresponding intellectual capacities because naturally good leanings 
can lead us astray. Unfortunately, he does not elaborate on the conception of natural 
virtues and their extent; it seems like an afterthought that he introduces as a proof that 
character and practical reason are necessary complements throughout. 

Instead, Aristotle leaves it to the reader's ingenuity to draw the right conclusions. 
This very fact confirms the suspicion fostered by the various uncertainties and open 
questions that Aristotle was not much vexed by the question that forms the topic of 
this essay, namely whether his catalog of virtues and vices is complete.** If his insouci- 
ance in that respect is due to his reliance on the criterion, mentioned earlier, that every 
desirable character trait must be the result of publicly organized practice, such reliance 
would be rather unsatisfactory as far as the completeness and the unity ofthe virtues are 
concerned. Not only would the criterion seem overly pragmatic: what can be acquired 
by joint practice and seems desirable, constitutes what is right. It also does not explain 
how the character-virtues form a unity so that Aristotles injunction is justified that the 
good person must have them all. But where should such a unity come from? Though 
this point cannot be argued here in full, the guarantee of the unity ofthe virtues is deriv- 
able from the conception of the good life as such. That this is not as empty a postulate as 
is sometimes assumed becomes obvious if we recall that according to Aristotle it is the 
concern of the “most architectonic science" of the human good that he attributes to the 
statesman (EN I 2, 1094a22-b11). Because the lawgiver knows what that good is, it is 
his task to see to it that the citizens learn all the things that are necessary to guarantee a 
life in fulfillment of their intellectual and moral potential. Given that the polis—at least 
in its ideal form— provides the perfect condition of human life, Aristotle's list of virtues 


must be the result of his reflection on all the good character-states that are essential for 


% Aristotle nowhere explains why it should be necessary to separate virtues dealing with honor 
on a large scale from those on a small scale, or why the same should apply to handing out money. 
He may simply take it for granted that his conception of a right mean with deficiency and excess 
would make that separation necessary. 
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human life, both public and private. This explains his confidence that he has not over- 
looked any of the major virtues that constitute the good life. 

It is indeed hard to find virtues that are not somehow accountable on Aristotelian 
terms. We may miss honesty, industriousness, reliability, and patience. But Aristotle 
would file honesty under either justice or forthrightness. Industriousness and reliabil- 
ity are not virtues in their own right; instead, they are part and parcel of the pursuit of 
every virtuous activity. And the same goes for patience in the sense of putting up with 
adversity where necessary. Humility and turning the other cheek, however, were not 
part of the ancient set of virtues, and Aristotle would have seen no reason for including 
them. That the ancient set of virtues differs from the Christian ones is witnessed by the 
fact that anger is treated as the legitimate subject-matter of a virtue: If someone insults 
you without provocation, you ought to react in the way you should, to the degree you 
should, concerning the person you, and at the time, you should. No more and no less. 

The question of the completeness of the Aristotelian set of virtues depends, of 
course, on the form of life that is deemed satisfactory by all those concerned. And with 
changing times, the requirements may change—to a certain degree. For, if Aristotle 
is right, there is a basic human potential that does not change, as well as basic human 
needs that always need to be fulfilled. There would, then, be a catalog of “core-virtues” 
and a catalog of extensions. The specification of the different kinds of desirable 
character-traits may depend not only on the linguistic conventions of each culture 
but also on its overall character. While Aristotle regards “being active" in accordance 
with our best potential as a central feature of human nature, we might feel prompted to 
speak of a "suitable occupation,” and while Aristotle regards friendship as an essential 
element in human life, we may rather speak of satisfactory personal relationships. But 
clearly not all differences can be attributed to difference in terminology alone. For 
human life has undergone fundamental changes since Aristotles time and its focus 
on life in the small and well-ordered polis. This is one of the reasons why the empha- 
sis on honor, large and small, and liberality, large and small, at first sight strike us as 
quaint, just as do the social virtues that Aristotle regards as important. Our society has 
become a mass-society and our world has become a ^work-world;' so that its successes 
and failures are largely measured in those terms. This would suggest that a catalog of 
contemporary virtues and vices, if it could be drawn up at all, would look considerably 
different from Aristotles list. And yet there will no doubt be also similarities to the 
Aristotelian virtues, for any such theory that does justice to human nature will have 
to be concerned with those actions and affections that are part of it, just as it will have 
to do justice to the need for a life that consists of worthwhile activities. And given the 
diversity and multiplicity of activities and the respective affections, a contemporary 
catalog should contain quite a swarm of virtues, whose unity is based on the fact that 


they are the constituents of a fulfilling human life in the Aristotelian spirit. 
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JUSTICE AND THE LAWS IN ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS 


Mi-Kyoung Lee 


1. INTRODUCTION 


It is commonly supposed, by readers and admirers of Aristotle's ethics, that the laws of 
the state have very little to do in his conception of the behavior and the deliberation of 
the truly virtuous person. The laws play a merely contingent role, both epistemically 
and motivationally, in the psyche and actions of the virtuous person: (1) epistemically, 
the virtuous person is perfectly capable of figuring out what the right thing to do is, 
and does not need the law to tell her, and (2) motivationally, the virtuous person does 
not need the threat of punishment to get her to do the right thing; unlike the immature 
person or ordinary sinner, she does the right thing for the right reason, that is, because 
itis the right thing to do, not because otherwise she might lose her good reputation or 
be punished. 

That this is Aristotles view is strongly suggested by his way of distinguishing 
between the fully virtuous and less than fully virtuous by saying that the former are 
those who know what the right thing to do is and why, whereas the latter are those who 
merely follow rules set down by others, for example by one’s parents, or by the laws of 


the state. Aristotle quotes Hesiod to help him make the point: 


Far best is he who knows all things himself; 
Good, he that hearkens when men counsel right; 
But he who neither knows, nor lays to heart 
Another's wisdom, is a useless wight. 

(EN I 4. 1095b10-14, trans. Ross rev. Brown) 


The point is that the merely “good” man lacks understanding, but at least can be cred- 
ited with “hearkening when men counsel right"—that is, of following the instructions 
of others, thus approximating the behavior and actions of the fully virtuous person 
who is “far best.” Later, at the very end of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle returns 


to this thought—now explaining that the law is a good way of training the people of a 
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state for virtue, presumably via appeals to their sense of shame and nobility, and incen- 
tives of reward and punishment (EN X 9. 1179b31-1180a5). 

These passages and others seem to suggest that Aristotle thinks that the virtuous 
person really has no need of the law, either to tell her what to do, or to get her to do 
what she already knows she must do. The function of the law is, rather, to educate, 
train, and if necessary coerce that part of the populace in whom the virtues have been 
imperfectly and insufficiently inculcated. It is, even so, a rough and imperfect tool— 
perhaps adequate for the masses, in the absence of anything better, but not the ideal 
method for moral instruction. It follows, or so it seems, that Aristotles moral theory 
can be understood independently of his theory of the aims and content of the laws of 
the state. 

I want to argue that this is a mistaken view about the shape and ambitions of 
Aristotles ethics, for he thinks that there is an essential connection between virtue and 
the law. In this paper, I will take up and develop an argument made by Gisela Striker, 
namely that the virtuous person deliberates by thinking about what the law requires 
her to do.! The law spells out in detail what the right thing to do is, and the virtuous 
person is someone who correctly grasps what the law requires of her, and does it for 
the right reasons. For the virtuous agent decides what to do by considering what is 
legislated for citizens in her society for the common good. 

Now, it's certainly true that Aristotle thinks that the virtuous person is not moti- 
vated by the threat of punishment and the sanctions attached to any law. Her actions 
flow from her good character— not from her fear of punishment. It's also true that the 
virtuous person doesnt need the law to direct her actions, because she has phronésis, 
that is, practical wisdom. For example, if she sees someone in need of her help, she 
doesnt have to be told to give assistance; if she makes a promise, she doesn't need 
reminding by the law that she ought to keep it. So the laws are not needed to tell the 
virtuous person what to do, and it also does not motivate her to do what she should 
do. The reason why every virtuous person is necessarily obedient to the laws is instead 


the following: 


(1) Every virtuous person is just. 

(2) Being just means being concerned to promote the common good. 

(3) ~. Every virtuous person is concerned to promote the common good. 

(4) What will promote the common good is spelled out by laws (at least, by good laws 
in a well-ordered state). 


(5) ~. Every virtuous person is obedient to the laws. 


! Striker 2006: 134. 
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Clearly, if we are to be persuaded by this line of thought, we will want to hear more 
about two related ideas. The first is the idea that a just person is necessarily a lawful 
and law-abiding citizen. The second is the idea that the virtuous person necessarily 
cares about the common good. In the rest of this paper, I will explore these two ideas. 
Ihope to show that justice and its concern for the common good is central to Aristotle's 
conception of the virtuous agent, and that justice, in turn, cannot be understood apart 


from the various laws that states devise for the common benefit. 


2. THE JUST PERSON IS A LAWFUL PERSON 


Let us start with the first idea, that being a just person means being a lawful and 
law-abiding citizen. At the outset I should acknowledge that in English, it sounds odd 
to call someone “just”; we think that institutions, laws, distributions, and states of 
affairs can be "just; meaning above all that they are fair and equitable, but if you say 
that a person is “just,” its not quite clear, in English, what you mean. In Greek, when 
Aristotle talks about a man being "just" (dikaios), he means, as we shall see, that the 
person is law-abiding and that his relations with other people are as they should be, 
because he does what he should for other people, and has a concern for the good of 
others or for the common good. Thus, it might be better to translate “just man" here 
by “good man” or even “morally good person,’ in order to capture the idea that one is 
"just" insofar as one's relations with others are as they should be. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that for Aristotle, dikaiosuné “justice,” not areté “virtue,” is the concept that 
corresponds most closely to our concept of moral goodness or moral rightness.” 

In fact, Aristotle acknowledges that in Greek, there is an ambiguity between two 
senses of the word “just, roughly corresponding to the idea of fairness and to the idea 


of moral goodness; as we might put it, there are in fact two distinct, but related, con- 


cepts of justice in Aristotle. 


Both the lawless man [6 zapávouoc] and the grasping and unfair man [ó 
tAeoveKtns Kal dvicoc] are thought to be unjust [á8ixoc], so that evidently both the 
law-abiding [6 vopipos] and the fair man [ó toos] will be just. The just [tò Sixaov], 
then, is the lawful [tò vouipov] and the fair [tò toov], the unjust [td &Stxov] the 


unlawful [tò xapávouov] and the unfair [tò &vicov].? (V 1. 1129a32-b1) 


? [rwin 1986; Striker 2006: 135. 
> All translations of Aristotles Nicomachean Ethics are from the Oxford translation by Ross 
revised by Brown (Oxford World Classics 2009). 
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The term “unjust” (adikos) sometimes describes (1) someone who is “lawless,” a law- 
breaker, and sometimes describes (2) someone who is “grasping and unfair.’ Conversely, 
to call someone just is to say either (1) that he is lawful and law-abiding, or (2) that he 
is “fair” Aristotle goes on to identify justice in the sense of lawfulness with the whole of 
virtue, and justice in the sense of being fair-minded with just a part of virtue, because 
it is an individual virtue of character, coordinate with courage, moderation, generosity, 
wittiness, and so forth (EN V 2. 1130b10-16). These two concepts of justice are tra- 
ditionally called “general justice" and “special justice.” Special justice is the virtue that 
belongs to people who care above all about the fairness of social and political institu- 
tions, arrangements and distributions of benefits and harms. Aristotle clearly has in 
mind a virtue that would belong to magistrates, statesmen, and especially judges—but 
presumably this is a virtue that all citizens in a good state should be expected to have. 
Special justice is a virtue that is conceptually secondary to a prior concept of fairness, 
understood as equality in distributions of goods, or equality in rectification of harms. 
General justice, by contrast—which is the subject of this paper—is a broader umbrella 
concept, which includes special justice, but goes beyond a concern for fairness, and has 
to do with correctness in one’s relations with other people quite generally. 

So Aristotle describes general justice as the virtue of being a law-abiding person 
(the nomimos) who cares about the norms of society and obeys the constraints that are 
imposed on his or her behavior; general injustice refers to the person (the paranomos) 
who shows disrespect for the laws and norms of society, both written and unwritten. 
The law lays down constraints on behavior in many areas—for example, it requires you 
to pay your taxes, perform military service, keep your hands off your neighbor’s prop- 
erty, support your parents in their old age, and so on. The just person obeys those con- 
straints whereas the unjust person does not. (It is worth keeping in mind that Greek 
nomoi include laws both written and unwritten—and the latter includes customs, con- 
ventions, and norms widely endorsed and followed.) 

When Aristotle defines general justice in terms of lawfulness, he is insisting upon 
two things. First, his definition shifts the focus away from the motivational set of the 
agent, back to the behavior and actions of the agent described in terms of action-types. 
A person is just because he does the things required by the laws of society; he is unjust 
because he breaks those laws.* Second, Aristotle is insisting that justice has to do with 
one’s relations with other people—it is above all a social virtue, spelled out in terms of 
laws that sometimes require one to confer benefits on other people. That justice has to 


do with ones relations with other people, and that it requires obedience to the laws, 


* Hence, general justice corresponds roughly to what Sachs calls the “vulgar conception of jus- 
tice" in Platos Republic IV 442d-443a (Sachs 1963). 
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are deeply familiar ideas in Greek thought. That it requires obedience to the laws is 


familiar for example from Antiphon’s On Truth: 


Justice is a matter of not transgressing what the laws prescribe in whatever city 
you are a citizen of. (Oxyrynchus Papyrus XI no.1364, ed. Hunt, col. 1 line 6- 
col. 7 line 15 = Antiphon DK 87B44, trans. McKirahan) 


The idea that justice has to do with one’s relations with other people and more specifi- 
cally that it requires one to benefit others besides oneself, is familiar from Thrasymachus 
in Platos Republic, for example, who says that justice is “the advantage of the stronger.” 
As he explains, the laws are the product of existing power relations in a state, and hence 
serve the advantage of those who are in power. That is, the just person always benefits 
someone else rather than himself (Republic I. 338d-339a). 

Aristotle endorses this familiar conception of justice when he says that justice is 
lawfulness. In his view, justice has to do with proper relations with and fulfillment of 
obligations to others. It is a social virtue that belongs to people insofar as they live with, 
cooperate with, and rely on others. Furthermore, it is a virtue that is characterized 
above all by its benefits for a group of people—maybe only for other people and not for 


oneself, as Thrasymachus says so memorably. 


3. OBEDIENT TO ANY LAW? 


Aristotle thinks that the just person is lawful and law-abiding. But does obedience to 
the laws necessarily make one virtuous?" It would only if the laws were good laws. After 
all, if one lived in a state where the laws were unjust, or badly conceived, then it would 
seem to follow that the virtuous agent would have the obligation not to follow the laws 
of that state. So when Aristotle says that “all lawful acts are in a sense just acts,’ does he 
mean everything that any law sets out is just? And that there are no unjust laws? Is hea 
conventionalist about justice and the law?* On the one hand, there is a close connection 
between nomos and doxa, such that a nomos is a norm or expectation generally accepted 
and endorsed by a group of people. Now in English usage of the term “law? it is conceiv- 


able that there could be a law that is unknown or not accepted by anyone. By contrast, 


5 The following discussion is greatly indebted to Kraut 2002: Ch. 4, esp. 103-25, which defends 
the cogency of Aristotle’s discussion of general justice. 

€ One might think of Cleitophons interpretation and defense of Thrasymachus’ conception of 
the laws in Platos Republic I 340b: justice is what the stronger believes to be to his advantage. 
Kraut 2002: 104 cites for comparison Hobbes' claim that no sovereign power can be guilty of 
injustice, because injustice consists in the violation of a covenant, and no sovereign makes a 
covenant. 
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there couldnt be a nomos which no one believes or endorses; nomoi are norms which a 
group of people regard as valid and binding, and includes customs, norms, and unwritten 
laws. Furthermore, the conceptual connection between nomos and dikaios is so tight that 
Myles Burnyeat has gone as far as to say that a law cannot be unjust; a law may be badly 
formulated, or ill-conceived, but cannot be adikos. 

Iam skeptical about the idea that Aristotle is a conventionalist about law, and also 
about Burnyeat' specific claim that laws in Greek can't be unjust. For Aristotle holds 
that laws can be unjust. For example, in Pol. III 11. 1282b8-13, he says that the laws 
must suit the regime, and since there have been both correct and deviant regimes, "it 
is clear that laws that accord with the correct constitutions must be just, and those that 
accord with the deviant constitutions not just’ So he clearly doesn't think that laws are 
just simply because they are the law. 

Rather, when Aristotle offers two arguments that obedience and lawfulness is 
indeed a virtue (EN V 1. 1129b11-25), he is thinking of obedience to laws that meet a 


certain minimum standard of correctness. Here is the first argument he offers: 


Since the lawless man was seen to be unjust and the law-abiding man just, evi- 
dently all lawful acts are in a sense just acts; for the acts laid down by the leg- 
islative art are lawful, and each of these, we say, is just. Now the laws in their 
enactments on all subjects aim at the common advantage either of all or of the 
best or of those who hold power, or something of the sort; so that in one sense 
we call those acts just that tend to produce and preserve happiness and its com- 


ponents [i.e. virtues] for the political society. (V 1. 1129b11-19)? 


He argues that acts are lawful when they are laid down in accord with the lawgivers art 
(nomothetiké), and hence are in accord with the right laws; when they are lawful in this 
sense, they are just. This would imply that a law that was not in accord with nomothe- 


tiké would not be a good law. What then is the lawgiver's art? It is, in the first instance, 


7 I have heard Burnyeat say this at Princeton in the early 1990s; he apparently has an unpub- 
lished paper on this which I have not seen. 

* See also Pol. II 8. 1268b38-1269a3 where he says that the laws of archaic societies are “simple 
and barbaric; though he does not use the word "unjust" for them. Kraut 2002: 104 also mentions 
the distinction made in EN V 7 between legal or conventional justice and natural justice, where 
the latter seems to imply a basis for evaluating the justice or goodness of laws. 

? Enel 8’ 6 zapávouoc á8tkoc rjv ó Sè vóptuog Sixatoc, 8]Xov Sti návta TA vóyiuá éoti xoc Sikara: tå 
TE yàp ópiouéva HNO tç vouoOerikijc vópipiá &oct, Kai ëkaotov TobTWY Sikatov eivai papev. oi SE vópot 
&yopebovot zepl áxávvov, oxoxatóuevot fj Tod kow cvugépovroc não fj toig Apiotois f| toic KUpiotc 
[kar ápeci]v] f] Kat’ Mov tiva tpórov toroðtov: WoTe Eva u£v tpónov ikara Aéyouev TA oujcikà Kal 


QvAakztkà evSatpovias kai tov popiwv avbtiis TÅ roAmiki] Kotwwvig. 
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the "controlling part" of political science, which is the same as practical wisdom (EN 
VI 8. 1141b23-5).’° But Aristotle does not now immediately move to the realm of 
ideal legislation, by saying for example that an act is just if it is in accord with the laws 
that an ideal legislator would legislate; instead, he simply says, “Now the laws in their 
enactments on all subjects aim at the common advantage either of all or of the best or 
of those who hold power, or something of the sort; so that in one sense we call those 
acts just that tend to produce and preserve happiness and its components [i.e. virtues] 
for the political society" (V 1. 1129b14-19). 
I take Aristotle to be arguing as follows: 


(1) The laws in their pronouncements about everything—that is, the laws, both writ- 
ten and unwritten—aim at (i.e. try to attain, but may fail to secure) the common 
advantage of a political community—whose membership may be more or less 
inclusive (inclusive in democracies and, perhaps, Aristotle ideal city-state, exclu- 


sive in oligarchies and tyrannies)." 


That the laws should aim at the common advantage can be true of legislation for a wide 
variety of political systems, ranging from more democratic to more aristocratic forms. 
But the common advantage hes talking about is presumably not mere expedience, but 
genuine common benefit—ruling out cases like the law instituted by the Thirty con- 


fiscating the property of metics to finance the Spartan garrison, which was perhaps 


10 There, Aristotle is concerned to defend his claim that practical wisdom and political wisdom 
“are the same state of mind, but their essence is not the same.” He thinks the widely held opin- 
ion that practical wisdom requires one to mind ones own business is wrong; instead, practical 
wisdom requires one to recognize the extent to which ones own good depends on the good of 
others. As he says, “yet perhaps one’s own good cannot exist without household management, 
nor without a form of government. Further, how one should order ones own affairs is not clear 
and needs inquiry" (EN VI 8. 1141b34-1142a11; see also Pol. III 4. 1277b25-30). See also Reeve 
1992: $$12, 20, 32; Schofield 2006: 318-21. 

1 Tt is somewhat uncertain how exactly to construe the sentence: koinéi can go either with all 
four disjuncts (“the common advantage either of all or of the best or... with Ross and Kraut) 
or just with the first (“either the common advantage of all or the advantage of the best or...”, 
with Irwin 1988: 424-5), and some manuscripts omit kat’ aretén in the third disjunct; for helpful 
discussion, see Kraut 2002: 113n24. Kraut I think correctly notes that, however one construes 
the text, Aristotle's meaning is clear: “however narrowly or broadly the political community is 
defined, justice in the broad sense produces and preserves happiness for the whole of it” 

One can either read Aristotle as saying, as here, that the laws are comprehensive, and address 
all matters, or as saying that the laws, in all the matters that they deal with, aim at the common 
advantage. 
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expedient for the Thirty who were in power, but not to the common advantage of the 
political community. That is, he thinks that 


(2) The common advantage of a political community consists of the happiness and its 


parts (i.e. the virtues) for the members of that community. 
For this reason, it follows that 


(3) Lawful acts—those in accord with laws that aim at the common advantage, that is, 
the production and preservation of happiness and its parts for the members of the 


political community—are therefore the ones we call just. 


From the nature of the law and its orientation towards the happiness and virtue of 
the members of a political community he infers that lawful actions are just and virtuous. 
The argument, then, is that law-abiding behavior is just and virtuous because the aim 
of legislation is to promote the common good for the political community (as Aristotle 
frequently maintains elsewhere, cf. EN VIII 9. 1160a13-14, Pol. III 6. 1279a17-19, III 12. 
1282b16-18, III 13. 1283b35-42). The lawbreaker's actions are unjust because they are 
inimical to the general happiness of a polis; he engages in anti-social behavior, and is a 
threat to the well-being of his fellow citizens. 

Aristotle offers a second reason why law-abidingness is a virtue: it is precisely because 


the laws legislate virtue: 


And thelaw bids us do both the acts of a brave man (e.g. not to desert our post nor 
take to flight nor throw away our arms), and those of a temperate man (e.g. not 
to commit adultery nor to gratify ones lust), and those of a good-tempered man 
(e.g. not to strike another nor to speak evil), and similarly with regard to the other 
virtues and forms of wickedness, commanding some acts and forbidding others; 
and the rightly-framed law does this rightly, and the hastily conceived one less 
well. (EN V 1, 1129b19-25)? 


According to this argument, the laws provide moral instruction and guidance, by 
prescribing forms of behavior that will promote virtue—or, more realistically (since 


then the task would presumably be endless), as here, by prohibiting forms of behavior 


P qpootárte 8. 6 vóuoc Kai tà tod avdpeiov Epya moteiv, olov ui] Aeizetv thv THEW Unde pevyew unêè 


purtety xà Sra, xal tà TOD owppovoç, olov pù uoteberv UNS ofpiCetv, Kai tà Tod npáov, olov ui] TUTTE 
undé kaxnyopetv, dpoiws Sè kal kata tas dac áperàc kal poxOnplas tà u£v Kelebwv tà 8 anayopebwy, 
ópOGc u£v 6 Keipevoc ópQGc, xeipov 8' 6 áneoyebiacuévoc. 
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that are incompatible with virtue and common happiness. That the aim of politics is 
“making the citizens be of a certain kind, viz. good and capable of fine deeds” (EN I9. 
1099b29-32; see also I 13. 1102a7-12) is emphasized throughout the Nicomachean 
Ethics. He returns to the thought that laws will provide moral education in EN X 9, 
where he compares the state to a father educating his children." Insofar as the laws aim 
to make citizens good, lawful acts will be virtuous. 

But now we can reformulate the earlier question about obedience to the law: given 
the fact that many or perhaps most laws fall short of what ideal nomothetiké would 
legislate, doesn't this imply that many or perhaps most laws are bad ones, and hence 
shouldn't be obeyed? There is, of course, nothing sacrosanct about the particular laws 
that a particular state happens to have—and Aristotle is neither a relativist nor a reac- 
tionary with respect to the laws. For example, in Politics II 8 he acknowledges that 
sometimes laws need to be changed. And as Richard Kraut has argued, even though 
Aristotle states in Politics III 4 that civic virtue consists of the ability to both rule and 
be ruled—and that it more specifically charges each citizen with the “preservation” (fi 
owtnpia) of the constitution of the state to which he belongs (Pol. III 4. 1276b27-30; 
cf. Kraut 2002: 363-84)—even so, there are limits to what the good citizen will do. For 
example, in EN III 1, Aristotle says that there are some things that no one should con- 
template doing, even if ordered by a tyrant. He also seems to think that under some cir- 
cumstances, the good citizen ought to act to overthrow the constitution—for example, 
a tyranny (Pol. IV 10). Furthermore, Kraut argues persuasively that it is compatible 
with "preserving" the constitution that one act to meliorate its defects; in particular, if 
one lives in a democracy, which Aristotle regards as a deviant constitution, the good 
citizen will do what he can to prevent the more extreme and unstable forms of democ- 
racy from arising. Such a citizen might, for example, advocate proposals for a mixed 
constitution—tempering a democracy with elements of an oligarchic constitution (see 
e.g. Pol. IV 13-14; cf. Kraut 2002: Ch. 12). All of these indicate that Aristotle fully rec- 
ognizes that some laws and constitutions are defective and require change. 

If, then, what makes laws good is that they aim at the common good, then this 
is the proper criterion for judging which laws are good and which are not. And it is 
possible for the lawgivers to miss the mark in one of two ways (Young 2006: 182). 
First, the lawgivers could hold a mistaken conception of happiness, but craft the laws 


well so that they do a good job of promoting this mistaken conception of happiness. 


^ For an idea of what laws and customs that educate citizens for virtue will look like, see Politics 
VII 13-17 and VIII. 

5 De Romilly 1971 atttributes to Aristotle an anti-progressivist conservative thesis against 
changing the law on the basis of Pol. II 8, but see Brunschwig 1980. 
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Second, the lawgivers could hold a correct conception of happiness, but fail to imple- 
ment that conception well in the laws. Hence, drafting the laws ofa state is presumably 
no easy matter. It is the job of nomothetiké, or the art of legislation, to formulate laws 
that correctly identify what is good for a community of citizens and that promote it 
well. Aristotle goes on in the Politics to argue that correct identification of the end and 
nature of the polis is what distinguishes the correct forms of constitution from the 
deviant ones (Pol. III 6, 7, 9); thus, for example, oligarchies are deviant because they 
are conceived along the lines of a commercial enterprise, not a polis (Pol. III 9). And 
existing laws count as lawful and just to the extent that they conform to or approximate 
what ideal legislation aims at, that is, to the extent that they aim at the happiness and 
well-being of the citizens. 

Aristotle is therefore able to accept and reject laws as being good, or well-formulated, 
from an objective point of view. And he recognizes that the laws of a corrupt state will 
not be an infallible guide to virtuous action. Only from the perspective of nomothetiké, 
the lawgiver' art, is it possible to determine which laws are just and which are not. 
But the question “how do you decide which laws of your state are correct and should 
be obeyed?”—that is, the question of individual action—is not a question that he is 
interested in answering, not here and maybe not ever. He may think that citizens of 
a state are obliged to obey its laws as long as they meet to some minimal degree the 
standard set out here: that of producing and preserving happiness and the virtues for a 
political community.” Perhaps Aristotle thinks that there are so many commonalities 
among different law systems, such as laws against violence and theft (see EN V 7 on the 
prevalence of what he calls “natural” as opposed to “legal” or “conventional” justice), 
that he is generally satisfied that most legal systems meet this minimum standard." In 
any case, his project is not to offer guidance to individuals for deciding which laws to 
obey and when, but rather to describe the science whose subject matter is the correct 
administration of the state. He is interested in giving guidance to the legislator who is 
trying to determine what the aim of the best state and laws should be, and this is clearly 
his focus throughout the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics. Hence, the real burden 


on Aristotle is to spell out what kind of laws would promote the common good best 


15 Kraut discusses the difference between the equitable juror or judge who tries to rectify defi- 
ciencies in a law, and the citizen who decides that a law is unjust and hence does not require 
compliance (Kraut 2002: 111-18, esp. 110-11), as well as Aristotle's views on the obligation of 
citizens to “preserve the constitution" and civil disobedience (2002: §10.6-10.8, esp. 379-84). 

17 Aristotle's claim that “Practically the majority of the acts commanded by the law are those 
which are prescribed from the point of view of virtue taken as a whole" may perhaps imply that 
this can be found in most existing laws (EN V 2. 1130b22). 
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under what conditions— which is, as he tells us in the last chapter of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, his next task for the Politics. 


4. THE VIRTUOUS PERSON IS JUST AND 
ACTS FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


Let us turn to the second idea we wanted to explore, the idea that every virtuous person 
is necessarily just, that is, possesses the virtue of general justice and hence a concern 
for the common good. While we may accept Aristotles definition of justice as a virtue 
motivated by concern for the common good, and we might grant that the laws of a 
good state should promote the common good, still we might wonder why Aristotle's 
happy and virtuous person necessarily has to be a just and law-abiding citizen— that is, 
why she should care about promoting the common good. 

Let's begin by examining Aristotles argument for identifying general justice with 


the whole of virtue. It is worth quoting the argument in full: 


This form of justice, then, is complete virtue, although not without qualification, 
but in relation to our neighbour [atty èv o$v ý Stxatoobvy ápeci] pév éott teia, 
AW’ od; ác AMG npòç Etepov]. And therefore justice is often thought to be the 
greatest of virtues, and "neither evening nor morning star" is so wonderful; and 
proverbially “in justice is every virtue comprehended. And it is complete virtue 
in its fullest sense because it is the actual exercise [xpfjoic] of complete virtue. 
It is complete because he who possesses it can exercise his virtue not only in 
himself but towards his neighbour also; for many men can exercise virtue in 
their own affairs, but not in their relations to their neighbour. This is why the 
saying of Bias is thought to be true, that “rule will show the man’; for a ruler is 
necessarily in relation to other men, and a member of a society. For this same 
reason justice, alone of the virtues, is thought to be "another's good,” because it 
is related to our neighbour; for it does what is advantageous to another, either 
a ruler or a co-partner. Now the worst man is he who exercises his wickedness 
both towards himself and towards his friends, and the best man is not he who 
exercises his virtue towards himself but he who exercises it towards another; for 
this is a difficult task. Justice in this sense, then, is not part of virtue but virtue 
entire, nor is the contrary injustice a part of vice but vice entire [aétn u£v ov f| 
8ikatocóvr] od uépoc ápecijc à SAN apeth £oxtv, o98. f| évavtia adikia uépoc xaxíac 
àN ban xaxía]. (V 1. 1129b25-1130a10) 


Aristotle claims that "this form of justice [i.e. general justice], then, is complete virtue, 


although not without qualification, but in relation to another" (V 1. 1129b25-7). To put it 
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another way, justice is coextensive with “the whole of virtue,” though not identical. If one 
has general justice, one necessarily also has all of the special character-virtues all together, 
and conversely, if one has the special virtues, one necessarily also has general justice. 
Though “general justice" and “virtue” may refer to the same dispositions and activities, 
in definition they are different: by calling someone who has one of the special character 
virtues “just; one is calling attention to a particular aspect of her virtue, namely, her 
"relation to others? General justice, then, picks out the social or other-regarding aspect 
of virtue, as the term “virtue” does not. As Hardie puts it, “As states or dispositions they 
are the same, but the terms ‘justice’ and ‘injustice’ convey, as ‘virtue’ and ‘vice’ do not, a 
relationship between a man and his neighbours (1130a8-13)” (Hardie 1968: 185). 

In addition, Aristotle says that general justice “perfects” the other virtues, by 
extending their exercise beyond oneself. Justice is “complete” or “perfect” virtue, where 
the virtues have been activated not just in a limited sphere of action having to do with 
one’s own affairs, but in every sphere, including one’s relations to other people. One 
may demonstrate courage in attending to one’s own affairs and interests, but that is 
incomplete and imperfect unless one is capable of doing so when it comes to matters 
that affect one’s neighbors as well. That is why those who have been given the oppor- 
tunity to govern and administer the affairs of an entire state, not just their own affairs, 
have been given the widest possible scope and latitude in which to “perfect” their vir- 
tue—or indeed to perfect their vices. 

Thus, anyone who has general justice must also have all the specific virtues, for pos- 
session of the specific virtues is in a sense a necessary condition of achieving general 
justice. For one always exercises general justice in some special area (e.g. in matters 
where ones temper might be provoked or where one’s judgments about liberality are 
required), and in order to exercise general justice in that area one must have the special 
virtue relevant to that area—for example, ones feelings of fear, anger, or about money 
must be as they should be. Thus, being just is not a matter of passively and blindly 
following the laws—it includes the proper cultivation of character and phronésis of 
someone who has all the particular virtues, all together. Having the character virtues 
means that ones appreciation of what the right thing to do is—especially when others 
are involved—is not impeded or occluded by one’s desires and emotions. 

Of course, many of the other specific virtues are also essentially other-oriented, 
such as generosity, the virtues having to do with honor, and the conversational virtues, 
as Broadie notes (2002: 34-5). So what then is distinctive about the other-regarding 
aspect of justice? To call an action just is specifically to call attention to the fact that it 
fits in with what the agent owes to others, to do and not to do, whereas to call it gener- 
ous is to call attention to the presence or absence ofa certain type of special motivation 
and to note that the agent was or was not incorrectly guided by that kind of motivation. 


When we describe someone as generous, we mean that his impulse to give to others 
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is as it should be; his desires to help others are in the right balance between giving too 
little and too much (presumably at the cost of attending to his own needs or doing 
so even when it is not helpful or useful). To call someone "generous" is to praise his 
emotional dispositions and state (with respect to the other-regarding desire to give to 
others) for being properly modulated, such that he is not put off by his own stinginess 
or wastefulness from doing the right thing. But to call a generous person just is to say 
that his generous impulses and actions are what they should be with respect to other 
people—he helps other people in the right way, that is, in accordance with the laws 
and customs that promote the good of the whole. Hence, a generous person is just (or 
“morally good” as we would say) when his charitable giving is in line with our social 
expectation that each of us should try to help friends and fellow citizens whenever we 
can, either for their sake, or for the common good. 

Similarly, “courageous” and “just” pick out different aspects of the same disposition. 
When we say that someone is acting courageously (e.g. by defending himself or standing 
at his post in battle), we are pointing to his emotional dispositions and state, and saying 
that his sense of fear and confidence are properly modulated, and do not prevent him 
from seeing and acting on the right thing to do. We say this in abstraction from how his 
actions affect other people—hence, one can act courageously even when no one else is 
involved. But when we say that he is just, were drawing attention to the fact that his cou- 
rageous action is what it should be with respect to other people—namely, his actions are 
in accordance with laws that promote the good of others—say the good of the soldiers in 
his platoon, that of the whole army, and ultimately that of the community he is defend- 
ing. Thus, the courageous person is just when, for example, he stands at his post, even at 
peril to life or limb, precisely because the law and the common good require it of him. 

If this is correct, then we might venture further and make a distinction between the 
disposition to act in conformity with what the laws prescribe, and the disposition to 
act out of respect for the law and its intent. Someone who is mindlessly obedient to the 
law acts in conformity with the law simply because this is what the law requires. But 
if she not only (a) acts in conformity with the laws and norms generally accepted by 
the community, but also (b) acts out of respect for other citizens and for the laws gov- 
erning them, then she is just. She acts in conformity with the law not simply to avoid 
censure or punishment, nor because she is in the habit of acting in a generous, mild, 
or temperate fashion, but because she endorses those laws and what they demand of 


her and others.!® 


'8 That is, general justice is, as Broadie puts it, “a sort of meta-excellence: one that has its own sort 
of motive and gives rise to some actions of its own [i.e. lawful ones], but is not expressed in any 
area that is special or exclusive to itself” (Broadie 2002: 35). 
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Now Aristotle doesn't precisely say this in the Nicomachean Ethics—he doesn't use 
the Kantian language of “acting out of respect for the law.” What he does say, instead, is 
that it is distinctive of the virtuous agent that she aims at the fine or the noble (to kalon), 
and that she chooses to do virtuous action "because it is fine" or "for the sake of the 
noble?" Thus, for example, courage is described as “a mean with respect to things that 
inspire confidence or fear, in the circumstances that have been stated; and it chooses 
or endures things because it is noble to do so, or because it is base not to do so" (EN III 
8. 1116a10-12).” It is remarkable and odd, given its evident importance, that Aristotle 
nowhere explains in the Nicomachean Ethics the concept of the fine and noble. I think 
this is because Aristotle doesn't think of it as a technical notion, but one that is familiar 
and obvious from common use. He discusses its common use—the grounds on which 
an action or person is commonly taken to be "fine"—in Rhetoric I 9 and in Eudemian 
Ethics VIII 3. From these and other passages, it is clear that someone who cares about 
what is fine is not exclusively concerned with her own self-interest (Rhet. I 3. 1358b38; 
II 12. 1389a32-5; II 13. 1389b35; EN II 3. 1104b31; IX 8. 116926). Rather, what is 
characteristic of fine actions is that they benefit others (Rhet. I 9. 1366b3-4, EN IV 
1. 1120a11, 1121a27-30, IV 2. 1123a31-2).”! 

Take for example Aristotles distinction between "civic" (politiké) courage and real 
courage: "Citizen-soldiers seem to face dangers because of the penalties imposed by 
the laws and the reproaches they would otherwise incur, and because of the honours 
they win by such action.... This kind of courage is most like to that which we described 
earlier [i.e. real courage], because it is due to virtue; for it is due to shame and to desire 
of a noble object (i.e. honour) and avoidance of disgrace, which is ignoble" (EN III 
8. 1116a18-21, 27-9). The citizen soldier is motivated by something noble—namely, 
fear of disgrace, and love of honor. While this person is better than someone who fol- 
lows the general's commands simply to avoid punishment, he falls short of the really 


courageous person, who acts “for the sake of the noble,” for the courageous person is 


? A point I owe to Gisela Striker. 

20 See also III 8. 1115b12, 1116a28, b2-3, 1117b9, 14. The other virtues are also all described 
as present when the agent acts “for the sake of the fine or noble,’ including temperance (III 11. 
1119218: “If something is pleasant and conducive to health or fitness, he will desire this moder- 
ately and in the right way; and he will desire in the same way anything else that is pleasant if it 
is no obstacle to health and fitness, does not deviate from what is fine, and does not exceed his 
means’; and also b16), generosity (IV 1. 1120a12, 23), magnificence (IV 2. 1122b6: “In this sort 
of spending the magnificent person will aim at what is fine, since that is a common feature of the 
virtues”; see also 1123224), and justice (V 9. 1136b22). 

? Here I have found Irwin 2007: 206-9 very helpful. I am in agreement with his explanation of 
the connection between virtue, the fine, and the common good; for a different view, see Rogers 
1993 and Lear 2004 on to kalon. Lear thinks that calling an action kalon is to draw attention to 
the teleological features of an action, e.g. the presence of order and symmetry and form in it. 
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not thinking of himself at all, but of the good of the community, and what will happen 
to it if he does not act. By contrast, the citizen-soldier is thinking of the wrong thing, 
namely glory if he acts well, and disgrace if he does not. Gaining glory for oneself is 
of course a noble and admirable thing, in Aristotles view (in comparison for example 
to living an obscure and undistinguished life), but to act for the sake of the noble is to 
act not because glory will follow but because it is required for the good of his fellow 
soldiers, and the whole community. In other passages, Aristotle frequently describes 
those who do things “for the sake of friends and fatherland” as “choosing what is fine? 

In a discussion of self-love, Aristotle again emphasizes that the true self-lover acts 
for the sake of the noble, where this means acting for the common good, or the good 


of others: 


It is true ofthe good man too that he does many acts for the sake of his friends 
and his country, and if necessary dies for them; for he will throw away both 
wealth and honours and in general the goods that are objects of competition, 
gaining for himself nobility (xepixotobuevoc éavt@ tò Kaddv); since he would 
prefer a short period of intense pleasure to a long one of mild enjoyment, a 
twelvemonth of noble life (xaXóc) to many years of humdrum existence, and 
one great and noble action (piav npá&v kad kai ueyáAry) to many trivial ones. 
Now those who die for others doubtless attain this result; it is therefore a great 


prize (uéya kaAóv) that they choose for themselves. (IX 8. 1169a18-26) 


Here, Aristotle describes doing things for the sake of friends and fatherland as "choos- 
ing what is fine? 

We can now see why Aristotle thinks that the virtuous person is necessarily some- 
one who cares about the common good—it is already built into the virtues that the 
virtuous person acts for the sake of the fine, where that means, in this context, acting 
for the common good. General justice, then, is the virtue of someone who acts out of 
respect for the common good. Since the laws are supposed to spell out what is required 
for the common good, the virtuous person is necessarily lawful. 

Now one might object to the thesis that when Aristotle says that the virtuous per- 
son acts for the sake of the noble, that what he means is that the virtuous person acts 
for the sake of the common good. This has been labeled by Kelly Rogers the “altruistic 
interpretation” of to kalon, and she rejects it, on the grounds that it is not part of the 
concept of the fine that it just means “for the common good.” Although it may be cor- 
rect that “fine” does not mean “for the common good,’ nevertheless, in the context of 
what people regard as most admirable in fellow members of their community, “acting 
for the sake of the fine” does refer to acting for the sake of the common good. It is 


misleading to call this the “altruistic” interpretation, since this equates Aristotles idea 
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that justice is acting for the common good with Thrasymachus’ idea that justice is act- 
ing for someone else’s good. It would be more accurate to call this the political sense of 
the term “to kalon? 

Irwin, who is the most prominent advocate of this reading, agrees that "for the 
sake of the fine" does not mean "for the common good" (2007: 207); rather, the fine 
is what is admirable—and things can be admired for many reasons, such as for being 
aesthetically beautiful, or for being impractical and hence tokens of luxury (e.g. long 
hair for men). What is fine is either that which is admired by people, or that which is 
most deserving of admiration—that is, that which is most worthwhile, as we might 
say, or of supreme value. It is in this stricter sense of “most deserving of admiration" 
that actions aiming at the common good are "fine": political communities organized 
around the principle of mutual and shared happy lives regard these actions as most 
deserving of admiration and praise (EE VIII 3. 1248b17-25; cf. EN I 12. 1101b31-2; 
VIII 1. 1155a28-31; Rhet. I 9. 1366a33-6, 1367b28). And they are deserving of such 
praise because they benefit many rather than one, as Aristotle explains at the beginning 
of the Nicomachean Ethics: 


For even if the end is the same for a single man and for a state, that of the state 
seems at all events something greater and more complete whether to attain or 
to preserve; though it is worth while to attain the end merely for one man, 
it is finer and more godlike to attain it for a nation or for city-states. (EN I 2. 
1094b7-10)2 


Thus, to say that attainment of the final good for an entire city-state is “fine” or noble 
is to say that it is admirable, and it is admirable because it is simply better and more 
worthwhile to bring about the good for a whole community than for a single indi- 
vidual. Politiké, the science of producing the good for all the members of a city-state, is 
the highest science because its end—the common good—is the noblest and finest end 
of all. Thus, what is regarded as most noble and admirable by political communities is 
in fact what promotes the common good. 

It isa commonplace in classical Greek oratory and in Herodotus that the law directs 
people to do what is noble, and the two most typical examples of what is noble are 
(1) fighting for one’s country, and (2) respecting one’s parents (i.e. caring for and sup- 
porting them financially in old age). Both are examples of virtuous actions which ben- 


efit others. They are noble because they are actions that are highly worthy of praise, and 


? ei yàp kai tadtov éotw Evi Kai node, ueitóv ye Kal TeheLdTEpov TO cfc ztóAecc Paivetat Kali Aaetv Kai 


owlet: ayanntov piv yàp Kal Evi uóvo, KaMLov 8 Kai Oetóvepov ZOvet Kai nóňeo. 
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what makes them praiseworthy is the fact that they require one to set aside self-interest 
narrowly construed and act for the good of others. 

Aristotle thinks that it is the job of the laws to set fine or noble ends for the citizens. 
Examples of noble ends set by the state include funding the construction of a new 
warship or financing a theater production for the enjoyment of ones fellow citizens 
(Striker 2006; see e.g. EN IV 2. 1122b19-23). The laws thereby get people to do actions 
that promote the common good and happiness and to love doing what is fine and 
noble. Furthermore, they also encourage virtuous behavior, and hence virtue, in the 


citizens of a state. 


The character, then, must somehow be there already with a kinship to virtue, 
loving what is noble and hating what is base. But it is difficult to get from youth 
up a right training for virtue if one has not been brought up under right laws. 
(X 9. 1179b29-32)? 


This is why some think that legislators ought to stimulate men to virtue and 
urge them forward by the motive of the noble, on the assumption that those 
who have been well advanced by the formation of habits will attend to such 
influences. (X 9. 118025-8)^ 


These passages make it clear that Aristotle thinks that the laws are supposed to educate 
people by causing them to learn to love doing what is fine. 

Ina passage where Aristotle is distinguishing the true self-lover from the rank ego- 
ist, Aristotle describes the common benefit that results when everyone is eager to do 


fine actions: 


... Hence he will count as “self-lover” the most—not the same kind people speak 
of censoriously, but different by as much as living by reason differs from living by 
emotion, and desiring the fine, on the one hand, from desiring what appears to 
bring advantage on the other. Those, then, who are exceptionally eager for fine 
actions are welcomed and praised by everyone; and if everyone vied for what is 
fine, and strained to do the finest things, not only would everything be as it should 
on the communal level but as individuals too each person would be possessed of 


the greatest goods, given that excellence is such a thing. Thus the good person 


? Sei SA Tò Oos npodndpyet ztwc oikeiov Tis ápecijc, oxépyov Tò kaAóv kal Svoxepaivoy tò aicypov. èk 
véov © aywyiic ópOfjc xvxeiv pds ápeci]v YaAeNdv pi bxd votobtotc tpapévta vópoic. 
24 Sidnep olovtai vtvec tods vopobetodvtac Selv uév napaxaneiv èm tiv apettv kal npotpéneoðar tod 


KAAOD xáptv, Wo &rakovcouévov THY éxieikóc xoig £0got nponyuévwv. 
s u 
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should be a self-lover, since by doing what is fine he will both be better off him- 
self and benefit others, but the bad one should not; for he will harm both himself 
and those round him through following worthless attractions. (trans. Rowe, EN 
IX 8. 1169a3-15) 


Aristotle claims that (1) by doing what is fine, each person is better off (because he acts 
virtuously) and also benefits others (because actions are kalon which benefit others), and 
(2) ifthe competitive impulse is harnessed so that everyone is eager to do fine things, then 
the whole group or community will be better off—presumably because the whole com- 
munity is better off when its members are in competition so to speak to see who can do 
the most for others. Institutions that encourage this kind of competition in virtue benefit 
the community as a whole.” 

Thus, good laws will be crafted in such a way that they endorse and recommend cer- 
tain actions because they promote ends that are fine and supremely worthwhile, and will 
attach sanctions to noncompliance. Some people will obey such laws only out of fear of 
punishment. But others will do it because these actions are fine—that is, they promote the 
common good. But one can see that acting for the common good need not imply some 
kind of pure and selfless altruism or benevolence. It is entirely consistent with acting for 
the common good that one should do so because this indirectly benefits oneself, and that 
one should look forward to the praise and honor that will be one’s just desert. Acting for 
the sake of the fine thus seems to me less like altruism and more like civic-mindedness, 
with its respect for ones fellow citizens and its willingness to participate fully in the coop- 
erative ventures that constitute the city. And it would help to explain why Aristotle so 
frequently associates justice with civic or political friendship; each is necessary for, and 
fosters, the other. That it is natural to human beings to act in these ways is, I believe, part 


of what Aristotle means when he says that man is a “political animal"? 


5. CONCLUSION 


I will conclude by making two broad points about what I hope to have shown. First of 
all, it is unfortunate that justice is, of all the virtues and ethical concepts in Aristotle, 
the most neglected. This is partly due to the very rough and disjointed state of the 


book on justice in the Ethics, a book that is clearly an early draft in need of revision. It 


? Cf Demosthenes, Against Leptines 20.5: Demosthenes says that if you give people rewards for 
virtuous behavior, they will vie with each other to see who can do the most for the city. 

6 Pol. 12. 1253a7-18, III 6. 1278b15-30; EN VIII 12. 1162a16-19, IX 9. 1169b16-22, EE VII 10. 
1242a19-28. 
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may also be due to current fashions in virtue ethics, which in centralizing the concept 
of virtue have tended to marginalize that of justice, with its Kantian overtones of duty 
and obligation. In any case, this often means that readers assume that Aristotle’s ethics 
can be described purely in terms of his moral psychology and theory of the individual 
virtues. But when Aristotle describes general justice as the same as the whole of virtue, 
he clearly means that virtue and justice are, for him, two ways of talking about the same 
thing. This shows that his theory of justice is, in fact, central to his project in the Ethics. 

Second, the law plays a much more interesting role in Aristotles theory than one 
might have thought. Particular laws will provide the starting points in the practical 
reasoning of virtuous agents. Further investigation of this will show, I believe, that 
what makes virtuous agents possess understanding of these starting points—what 
allows them to apply the law not blindly but with understanding—is the fact that they 
are capable of taking the point of view of the legislator—of reasoning about the com- 
mon good, and how it can be achieved, from an impartial perspective (e.g. EN VI 8, 
Pol. III 4). It is, in any case, the point of view of the legislator that is Aristotles primary 
concern. There are of course large questions about what the common good is, and how 
Aristotle thinks it can be achieved— but those require further study, especially of the 
Politics. 
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ARISTOTLE ON HOW TO FELL A TREE AND 
OTHER MATTERS INVOLVING EXPERIENCE 


Dana Miller 


I have a problem. A large, tall tree whose branches loom over my driveway, the electric 
lines, and the telephone line, is dead. Dead organisms disintegrate. The disintegration of 
this organism will almost certainly end my power supply and possibly crush me as I walk 
or drive underneath it. What to do? Cut it down. But how? This question is important to 
me because my well-being may depend on it. Philosophers, especially ancient philoso- 
phers, claim to tell us things that will serve our well-being. What, then, does Aristotle tell 
me that will help answer my question? 

It was as evident to Aristotle as it is to us that the answer to the question about how to 
fell my tree must refer to certain facts about the world, represented to me as beliefs, and 
toa form of reasoning based on these beliefs. Aristotle has views about both the source of 
these beliefs and the form of reasoning I should use. The intent of this paper is to exam- 
ine these views. The reason for this examination is that Aristotles response to practical 
questions, such as the one asked, has been little treated and has epistemic importance. 
It has been little treated because Aristotle himself, like most philosophers, says almost 
nothing directly about such questions. His response has epistemic importance because it 
is Aristotles explanation of how we interact with the world to achieve goals. In Aristotles 
view, the relevant sources of our beliefs are experience (éuzeipia) and expertise (téyvn). 
The interworkings of these two cognitive states, and the form of reasoning used—what 
he usually calls “deliberation” (BotAevorg, tò BovdeveoPat)—provide our epistemic footing 
for productive action. I shall begin the paper with an investigation of Aristotle's account of 
experience and expertise and then discuss the relevant form of reasoning. 

Before continuing I must mention a terminological difficulty created by different 
uses of the term “practical” In the ethical treatises, the Politics, and elsewhere Aristotle 
distinguishes between "productive" action (xoinotc) and “practical” action (npàátic), the 


latter involving moral action, the former the making or doing of things. But, to quote 


! For a discussion of the distinction see, e.g. Siwecki 1934: 175-189. 
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John Cooper, Aristotle "never attempts to discuss moral reasoning as such, but always 
instead focuses on practical reasoning in general, treating moral reasoning as a spe- 
cies of this wider genus? What Cooper calls “practical reasoning in general" has, for 
Aristotle, two distinct species, or application in two distinct realms: the "productive" 
and the “practical.” This exposes the terminological difficulty mentioned above. In ref- 
erence to Aristotle, does "practical" refer only to the moral realm, or is it broader? 
Cooper' genus of practical reasoning, that is, the form of reasoning we use to deter- 
mine means with respect to ends, whether in moral or productive action, fits well with 
much contemporary philosophical usage. For example, Hilary Bok gives the following 
account of practical reasoning: "Ihe purpose of practical reasoning is to determine the 
will, to answer the question ‘What should I do?’ Its aim is to ascertain what we have 
reason to do or not to do, to determine the relative importance of these various reasons 
for action, and thereby to arrive at a decision that we can regard as justifiable” And 
in a footnote, “A professional assassin trying to figure out from which vantage point 
to try to shoot her target, an executive trying to determine how best to advance her 
career...are all engaging in practical reasoning as I understand it? But it is also com- 
mon in philosophy to use “practical” in a sense restricted to ethics, although this often 
conflicts with the broader use of "practical" in common parlance. In an attempt to 
minimize confusion and to preserve Aristotles distinction mentioned above, in what 
follows I shall call the form of reasoning employed to accomplish goals such as felling 
a tree or treating an illness (Aristotle’s common example) “productive reasoning.” In 
so doing I retain the claim that productive reasoning does not differ essentially from 
reasoning in the moral domain, inasmuch as both share the same, as it were, genus for 
Aristotle. A straightforward defense of this claim lies in the fact that Aristotle explicitly 
models his account of reasoning in the ethical realm on how workers in the various 
expertises proceed in producing the products of their expertise. If these two forms of 
reasoning were essentially different, one could not explicate the other. Furthermore, 
Aristotle uses the term “deliberation” for reasoning both in the productive context, 
such as money-making (EN 3.3 1112b4), and the moral context. 

Ireturn to the specifics of my tree problem. The goal I intend to achieve is clear: to 
fell the tree. But the tree, once cut, should fall in a way that leaves the power and 
phone lines intact as well as myself. The tree must not merely fall, but fall in a certain 
direction. The problem before me, then, is how to fell the tree such that it falls in the 


intended direction. I look up at the tree and notice that most of its branches are on the 


? Cooper 1986: 1. 

> Bok 1998: 62. 

* On the issues involved in the analogy between moral (or, “practical”) wisdom and expertise see 
Broadie 1991: 190-198. 
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side that overhangs the wires and that it leans in that direction. From this I infer that 
the tree will tend to fall exactly where I do not want it to fall. How, then, shall I achieve 
my goal? If I have experience in doing this sort of thing, I know how I have successfully 
handled similar cases in the past. If I have expertise, I should have some additional 
knowledge that consists, as Aristotle says, in a grasp of relevant universals and causal 
relations. Ideally, I should have both. But if I have neither, I would be quite unable to 
discover how to proceed, and if I were to proceed anyway by guesswork, I would be a 
fool, very likely a dead fool? Mere knowledge of the form my goal-directed reasoning 
should take would avail me nothing without the content provided from experience and 
expertise. Therefore, with the specter of being a dead fool before my eyes, I shall begin 
with Aristotle's account of experience and expertise, since they provide the beliefs on 


the basis of which productive reasoning can proceed. 


EXPERIENCE AND EXPERTISE 


Aristotle does not provide me with any facts about tree-cutting.° He does, however, 
explain where these facts, or beliefs about these facts, can be obtained. They are pro- 
vided by perception, experience, and practical expertise. I will pass over the much 
discussed subject of perception in Aristotle and begin with experience. Aristotles con- 
ception of experience is not easily grasped, in part because Aristotle does not quite 
mean by “experience” what we usually mean.’ He says that “the many memories of 
the same case [npáypaxoc: or, thing, event] bring to completion the capacity of a single 
experience" (Met. A.1 980b29-981a1); and "experience is from a memory of the same 
«case» happening many times, for memories that are many in number are a single 
experience" (AnPo. 2.19 100a4-6). It is not immediately obvious what he means by 
saying that experience is constituted of many memories and what “a single experi- 
ence" means. Every event is different. Take, for example, driving to work. Let us say 
that I drive to work five times a week, fifty weeks a year. I take the same road and leave 


about the same time in the same car. My memory has stored many cases of driving 


? I could, however, just get lucky. Aristotle allows that production can also occur by chance (Met. 
Z.7 1032a28-30; cf. Rhet. 1.5 136222). 

$ It should be noted that Aristotle would probably consider tree-cutting to be “banausic” or 
menial work, of which he takes a very dim view with respect to the achievement of human excel- 
lence, and especially social excellence (cf. e.g. Pol. 8.9 1328b37-41, Pol. 9.1 1337b8-11). This 
axiological judgment, which would presumably cover tree-cutting, is not relevant to this paper. 
7 [n fairness to Aristotle, what we mean by “experience” is also not fully obvious. Everson 
1997: 227 notes: “empeiria is much closer to ‘concept’ than to ‘experience; by which it is stan- 
dardly translated.” For recent discussions of experience in Aristotle see: Gregoric, Grgic 2006; 
LaBarge 2006. 
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to work; I have “many memories” of these cases. But each case is significantly different. 
Last time there was a traffic jam at Exit 20; the time before that there was that lunatic in 
the blue SUV; the time before that all traffic was stopped for some dignitary; and so on. 
I mostly remember the differences. This would be true of multiple cases of making, say, 
bookshelves. Last time the boards warped; the time before that the countersink cut too 
deeply. But Aristotle claims that all these many memories can be unified somehow such 
that they constitute one experience. It is true that I would say that I have a “lot of experi- 
ence" driving this road at this time to this location. But this is not quite what Aristotle 
means. Experience, he says, is a kind of “capacity” (86vayuc: Met. A.1 981a1) that is actual- 
ized as "conceptions" (évvorpata),* and these conceptions are the source of the universals 
grasped by expertise (Met. A.1 981a5-7). I certainly have quite a few “conceptions” about 
driving to work. For example, my many memories of driving by Exit 20 generate in my 
mind the "conception" "always stay as far left as possible" when passing it. When memo- 
ries of repeated cases or events unite to generate a specific “conception,” this indicates the 
presence in the mind of a "single experience" to which I can refer in my thinking. When 
I consider Exit 20 while driving, I bring to mind what has happened before, frequently or 
less so, and gauge what to expect and how best to deal with it. The “conception” that is gen- 
erated in my mind articulates a common feature that my mind finds in these memories, 
such as, “at Exit 20 entering cars suddenly slow right-lane traffic? The forming of such a 
"conception" is what Aristotle means when he refers, in Met. A.1, to "the completion of 
the capacity ofa single experience,’ where the single experience is many similar memories 
united in the mind according to some common feature. 

The capacity of the mind, or soul, that makes possible the unification of singular cases 
provided by sense-perception is what Aristotle calls gavtacia. Phantasia is a sub-part of 
the non-reasoning part of the soul which is the sensory capacity. The sensory capacity 
unites the souls perceptual capacities and its capacity to retain and represent sense-based 
information as images? Though lacking reason, many animals possess phantasia which 


enables them to perform complex activities (DeAn. 3.3 429a4-6).?^ Memory and, in 


* I will use “conception,” not “belief? in an attempt to designate the particular term that Aristotle 
employs. Even so, I think “belief? in its contemporary usage, would be accurate as well. 

? There is now a great deal of new discussion of phantasia in Aristotle. A strong case is made 
for its non-rational but cognitive role in thought, motivation, and action (see, most recently and 
most thoroughly Moss 2012, which appeared well after this paper was completed, and Johansen 
2013: 199-220). For simplicity, in my brief discussion of phantasia I follow the literature in attrib- 
uting to phantasia these roles. However, I agree with the view of Gregoric 2007: 205-207 et pas- 
sim that many of these roles are in fact performed by the higher-order sensory capacity that 
unifies the operations of the various perceptual capacities and phantasia. 

10 “[T]he sensory capacity of the soul is in fact a single thing which is only conceptually divided. 
Hence, it can discharge certain activities that go beyond either of its two conceptually distinct 
parts taken separately. That is to say, on account of being a unified whole, the sensory capacity 
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humans, higher thinking have as their objects phantasia’s representations (DeAn. 3.7 
431b2, 432a7-10; Mem. 1 449b30-a7).!! Emotions, as well, are a response to, or affirma- 
tion of, how things get represented to us in phantasia (see, e.g. Rhet. 2.5 1382a21-22 for 
the case of fear; likewise desire: DeAn. 3.10 433b28-29). When many memories constitute 
a single experience, the human mind possesses a particular “conception” from the com- 
piled representations which, as a group or series, “give us something like a standardized 
picture of a state of affairs in general"? For example, when I call to mind many cases of 
passing by Exit 20, I see, as it were, images that highlight a particular fact, namely cars 
entering recklessly on the right, while other facts particular to each case remain in the 
background, such as, three days ago the car entering was a black BMW and it was raining. 

A "single experience" is (completed by) a particular “conception.” The repetitions 
of daily life furnish us with a great many “single experiences” which constitute many 
“conceptions.” These “conceptions” are what we might call basic beliefs which we 
consider when we think about world, and the mind grasps them as image-like rep- 
resentations. An example given by Aristotle is deliberation about the future. “When a 
person calculates and deliberates about future events in relation to present ones, «he 
does so» as though seeing «them» in representations (pavtdopact) or thoughts in the 
soul. And when he determines that, "Ihere is the pleasant or «there is» the painful; at 
that moment he flees or pursues, and so in action generally" (DeAn. 3.7 431b6-10). To 
explicate this, take the following example: I am sitting in an empty subway car at 3 AM 
and, calculating the probability, as we would say, of being robbed or worse, I deliber- 


ate about whether to remain sitting or to go to a different car or to get off at the next 


can discharge complex non-rational activities that combine perception and imagination, such 
as ‘experience’ (éunetpia). This allows us to speak of a higher-order cognitive power emerging 
from the unity of the sensory capacity of the soul, and this power is in charge of the complex 
non-rational activities" (Gregoric 2007: 57). 


1 "Representations (pavtdopata) are like objects of sensation to the thinking soul. When it affirms 


or rejects a good or a bad, it avoids or pursues, for which reason the soul never thinks without 
representations" (DeAn. 3.7 431a14-17). See D. Frede 1992: 290; also Lorenz 2006: 160: “It is at 
least part of the idea that thinking anything at all, anyhow for thinkers like us, requires visual- 
izing the objects of thought by means of sensory imagination. The visualizations in question are 
phantasiai." 

? D. Frede 1992: 293. Also Lorenz 2006: 136: “There is, then, good reason to accept that Aristotle 
conceives of phantasia so that it is cognitively powerful enough to enable a subject to apprehend 
what one might, speaking loosely, refer to as situations— performing an action, say, or enjoying 
an experience. It is, of course, a further step to accept that phantasia, on Aristotles view, also 
enables subjects to apprehend prospective situations (e.g. eating the stag over there)" (a claim for 
which Lorenz argues later). 

P? [n view of the fact that we remember the same events differently depending on our aims and 
concerns, our representations of these events will vary accordingly. It should follow that more 
than one "experience" and more than one "conception" can be based on the same events. 
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station and take a cab. To reckon a probability and to consider the possible benefits and 
harms of options for future action I must appeal to experience. That is, I consider the 
various representations (pavtdopata) that I project on the future, "—namely the ones 
that align with my "conceptions? Once I determine that remaining seated has a high 
probability of “the painful,” while taking a cab should be pleasant, I flee." In Aristotle's 
account, we make an inference (ovMoytopdc) about the future outcome of an action 
that we consider taking at the present (DeAn. 3.11 434211). The inference consists in 
choosing between presentations to the mind in phantasia of probable scenarios. When 
we judge that a good future result of the action is likely, we do it. We would be unable 
to reach this decision without considering the "conceptions" that are experience. We 
engage in this kind of thinking all the time. As Hume pointed out, we cannot function 
in the world without it. Without the mind's natural disposition to draw inferences from 
past experience, ^we should be entirely ignorant of every matter of fact beyond what 
is immediately present to the memory and the senses. We should never know how to 
adjust means to ends or to employ our natural powers in the production of any effect. 
There would be an end at once to all action?! 

This being, very briefly, Aristotles account of experience, what does he mean by 
"experience is knowledge (yvóoic)" of particular <cases>”'* (Met. A.1 981a15-16)? 
From the context, which states that many memories constitute one experience, it is 
clear that Aristotle is not identifying experience with sensation, which is also "of the 
particular" (see, e.g. AnPo. 1.18 81b6 and passim). Here Aristotle is explaining why it 
is the case that a person who has experience, but cannot give a general account of why 
some type of action should succeed, will be more effective than someone who can give 
such an account but lacks experience (Met. A.1 981a13-15; cf. EN 6.7 1141b16-21). 


^ D. Frede 1992: 280 notes that Aristotle in DeAn. 3.3 uses phantasia in several related senses: “as 
a necessary condition of thought” and as “mere after-images of sense-perception? In the case of 
future projections these two senses evidently merge. 

5 [n such a case we are using what Aristotle calls “deliberative phantasia" (DeAn. 3.11 434a7- 
10). On this see Moss 2012: 137-152. 

16 Hume 1955: section 5, 58-59. 

17 yv@otg is a broad term in Aristotle, the exact sense of which needs to be derived from context. 
I therefore use “knowledge” in a very broad sense which includes simple recognition. Labarge 
2006 prefers the less prejudicial "cognition? 

18 There is a debate over what, precisely, is meant by “particulars” here. Cooper 1986: 30 argues 
that only "specific types" are meant, not individual things, for example, the "particular fact that 
chicken [meat] is light? Devereux 1986: 488, on the other hand, points out passages where 
Aristotle “at the very least means to include individuals among the things he here calls ‘particu- 
lars?” Aristotles account of experience accords better with Devereux's broader understanding of 
“particular”: “The content of the knowledge [of particulars] is in a way general, but also particu- 
lar insofar as it involves reference to one or more individuals" (489). 
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If there were an expertise that consisted merely in the grasp of certain universals and 
their relations but lacked input from experience, such an expertise would often fail to 
accomplish anything because it would lack knowledge of particulars, and “all actions 
and productions are concerned with what is particular" (Met. A.1 981a17-18).? The 
example Aristotle gives of “knowledge of particulars" is the following. “It belongs to 
experience to have the supposition (txdAnyic)” that in this «particular» illness this 
«treatment» helped ailing Callias and also Socrates and many «other» particular 
<cases>” (Met. A.1 9817-9). The knowledge of particulars in this case involves a 
supposition that a particular treatment has helped particular people suffering from 
a particular illness. Experience is not just a conception formed from recollection of 
observed facts (e.g. Socrates is coughing; his wife is cooking; the room is hot; a dog 
outside is barking; it is past noon). It is ordered sets of particular facts, derived from 
memorys recall of the representations of phantasia and selected according to some 
organizing principle, being placed into comparison with other ordered, selected sets, 
where the comparison is based on similarity (e.g. Socrates is coughing; Socrates drinks 
whipped egg yokes; Socrates stops coughing; Callias, pretty much the same).”! In so 
doing a person “has a supposition"? that unites these particular facts as a kind of gen- 
eralization which serves as a basis for inference to a probable future particular (e.g. this 
treatment will quite probably help Crito). This apparently being what “knowing par- 
ticulars” means here, having experience of particulars is a different mental state from 
having sensory awareness of particulars. What experience “knows” about a particular 
is its similarity relation to other particulars and ordered sets of particulars relative to 
some framework. Experience, then, in Aristotle’s understanding of the term, is the 


> « 


beliefs (“conceptions,’ “suppositions”) that the mind generates as it observes similari- 


ties among specified cases stored in memory and represented in phantasia. Experience 


is knowledge of particulars inasmuch as it situates particulars within this organized 


? Cf. Pol. 2.8 1269a12; see also Rhet. 2.19 1393a17-18: “Particular things [i.e. facts about par- 
ticular things] are more authoritative than universals with respect to employment.” 

? The word $zóXqyi is broadly used by Aristotle (see De An. 3.3 427b24-27). “[A]lthough 
Aristotle sometimes uses it [sc. hupolambanein] as a synonym for ‘opine’ (doxazein), its official 
use is to mark out the genus of cognitive attitudes of which understanding [episteme] and opin- 
ion are two species" (Barnes 1994: 201). The sxdAnyic in the case of experience is the grasping of 
a "conception" (évvónua: Met. A.1 981a6). 

? Cf. Gregoric, Grgic 2006: 10: "It seems that experience requires that the observed and stored 
facts be retrieved in connection with the thing that these facts are about. That is, the facts have to 
be minimally organized in one’s mind around the object that these facts are about.” 

? Gregoric, Grgic 2006: 17-18, 24, argue that experience generalizes over observed cases and 
that these generalizations serve as universals, but ones that are not viewed by the mind as explan- 
atory. If this is right, the supposition proper to expertise would grasp the relevant universal as 
explanatory, as part of a causal account, while the supposition proper to experience would not. 
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cognitive framework. When we refer a particular case to experience, we cognize this 
case as sharing commonalities with other cases. Since we remember what was done in 
those cases and how things transpired, we have a guide for action in this case as well 
(cf. EN 10.9 1180b16-20). Therefore Aristotle holds that we can act effectively on the 
basis of experience alone: “With respect to doing (xparteww) it appears that experience 
does not differ at all from expertise" (Met. A.1 981a12-13). 

Experience, however, is clearly limited in its scope by what a person has stored in 
her memories and by what sorts of suppositions she derives from these remembered 
facts. The fewer cases a person has witnessed, the less reliable and nuanced her sup- 
positions will be. The more cases she has witnessed, the more reliable and nuanced 
her suppositions will be, the more inclusive of possible contingencies. Experience, as 
the accumulation of an individual's “single experiences,’ is “personal” in this sense. 
The suppositions and conceptions that constitute my experience will differ to some 
degree from yours. Gisela Striker 2006: 138-139 distinguishes between the notion of 
experience as "systematic empirical observation that forms the basis of skills and theo- 
ries and can be passed on to others" and "personal experience that will help one to 
find the appropriate response in a given situation,’ experience that “each person has 
to acquire for himself? She argues that ^when Aristotle says, as he does with respect 
both to medicine and to ethics, that experience without theory is better than theory 
without experience, he is clearly thinking of personal experience.” As I understand 
Aristotle, experience, as he uses the term, is necessarily "personal" in this sense, and 
the suppositions which constitute experience lack universality. The lack of universality 
entails, in Aristotle’s view, that these suppositions cannot serve as causal explanations 
of what occurs, since only universals *make known the explanatory cause" (AnPo. 1.31 
8825-6). Experience, therefore, is epistemically deficient. On the other hand, since 
experience results from our own direct cognitive interactions with the changing world 
around us, it constitutes our immediate knowledge of the world and how to act pro- 
ductively in it. I know from experience that doing this particular action will cause this 
kind of effect, though I may not know, or be able to say, why it does. On this point 
Striker 2006: 139 observes that, for Aristotle, "although experience may rank below 
scientific knowledge in the order of understanding, it also vastly exceeds the scope of 
what we can explain, and even what we can clearly articulate? 

Aristotle thinks that the epistemic deficiency of experience is overcome by the 
acquisition of expertise, because expertise is based on the grasp of universals through 


induction. He says: 


It belongs to experience to present the supposition that in this «particular» ill- 
ness this «treatment» helped ailing Callias and also Socrates and many «other? 


particular «cases», but it belongs to expertise «to present the supposition> that 
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«this treatment» helped all persons having this illness and are of this type «of 
constitution» marked off as a single class—as, for example, «it helped» phleg- 
matic or bilious people who had high fevers. (Met. A.1 981a7-12; cf. Rhet. 1.2 
1356b28-32) 


When a person who has experience thinks about how to treat a new case, she refers to 
a supposition derived from past similar cases and decides to use the same treatment in 
the present case. A person who has the relevant expertise, medicine, will classify the 
incoming patient as having a certain type of constitution and refer to the supposition 
that a particular kind of treatment helps the type of person who suffers from a particu- 
lar illness. The experienced person “knows the that, but not the reason why,’ while the 
physician knows “the reason why, that is, the cause" (Met. A.1 981a29-30). The phy- 
sician, as possessing the expertise, understands the causal relations between various 
universals: the kind of treatment, the kind of illness, and the kind of constitution the 
patient presents. The healer, who possesses only experience, lacks such understanding. 
Universals guide the physician in reasoning about what treatment to give while the 
memory of similar particular cases guides the person with experience. Both may apply 
the same treatment with the same results, but the possessor of expertise does what she 
does from a stronger epistemic position. The scope of her reasoning extends beyond 
what she has observed. As Aristotle might say, she is closer to knowing the truth.? 

I said above that productive reasoning requires beliefs about the world in order 
to proceed. These beliefs are provided by perception, experience, and expertise. 
Perception makes known to us singular facts about the world and ourselves. For exam- 
ple, as I look at it, this tree has more branches on its left side. Experience, as Aristotle 
understands it, enables the mind to situate a particular fact within a generalized frame- 
work of similar observed facts and sets of facts. For instance, experience provides the 
"supposition" that this tree, like other standing objects I have observed to be weighted 
to one side, will fall towards the weighted side when nothing obstructs. The supposi- 
tions of experience are often sufficient for guiding action, but their effectiveness may 
be increased by a knowledge of relevant universals which serve as causal explanations. 
For example, dead trees occasionally have rotten cores. Core strength keeps the tree 
upright even when its center of gravity does not lie on its perpendicular axis. A rotten 


tree is not held up by its core but by the remaining wood outside the core. Therefore 


? “The experienced; Aristotle says, meaning, I take it, people who possess both experience 
and expertise, "judge each work correctly, and they understand the means through which or 
how they are accomplished, and what sorts of «actions» are in agreement with what" (EN 10.9 
1181a19-21). There is, of course, a great deal more to say about experience, expertise, and “sci- 
entific” knowledge. For a useful discussion see M. Frede 1996. 
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when such a tree is cut, it will fall before a saw reaches the core during a back-cut 
(experience notes that the consequences of this can be dire). These beliefs, and others 
like them, provide a basis from which I may begin to reason, or as Aristotle would say, 


deliberate, about how to fell my tree. 


DELIBERATION AS PRODUCTIVE REASONING 


Aristotles most careful and direct account of deliberation occurs in his ethical works 
where his focus is on how we reach decisions concerning actions that bear on our 
living well or the reverse. Aristotles intent in these works is not to explicate produc- 
tive reasoning. This raises the worry that what Aristotle says about deliberation in the 
ethical treatises cannot inform us about productive reasoning. This worry is directly 
connected to the difficulty over the use of the term "practical" discussed at the begin- 
ning of this paper. There I endorsed the claim that productive reasoning and moral 
reasoning are species of a broader genus, roughly speaking, which might be called 
"practical reasoning in general? This claim is supported by Aristotles account of delib- 
eration in the Nicomachean Ethics where we find two versions of it, each adapted to its 
context: version (a) in EN 3.3, in the context of voluntary action and its contribution to 
decision, and version (b) in EN 6.2-9, in the context of a treatment of the intellectual 
virtues. In (a) deliberation is considered broadly as the kind of thinking we do when 
we have to figure out how to accomplish some action that we judge we need to do. But 
in (b), more narrowly, it is the kind of thinking that a morally wise person (a person 
who is opóvigoc) does in achieving what is best, in a moral sense of “best,” and this is 
distinguished from the kind of thinking that a person does who has an expertise, such 
as medicine or carpentry. In (a), then, deliberation is treated as the genus that is done 
both in the operation of the expertises (EN 3.3 1112b2-8) and in voluntary action 
in general that proceeds from a decision, while in (b) we learn that moral wisdom 
(epóvnotc) and expertise are two distinct kinds of intellectual capacities, since produc- 
tion (xoinotc) is different from action (npàá&g: EN 6.4 114022, 16-17; cf. Pol. 1.4 125425; 
Met. E.1 1025b22-24), and deliberation is discussed chiefly with respect to the role 
it has in moral action. In (b), therefore, Aristotle treats deliberation as it occurs in a 
specific domain, while in (a) deliberation is used in both the productive and the moral 
domains. The account of deliberation in (a), then, has application to productive rea- 
soning. Nevertheless, the effect of Aristotles claims in (b) can be that one may wonder 


whether (b) denies that deliberation is operative in expertise.” This, however, would 


^ One might also point to Phys. 2.8 199b28: "Expertise, however, does not deliberate? Here, 
however, the deliberation denied to expertise is one that determines an end, since Aristotle says 
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misinterpret Aristotles argument. In (b) Aristotle does not deny that expertise requires 
deliberation. His point is that since moral action differs from production, the subjects 
deliberated on will also differ in relevant ways. For instance, if I possess the appropriate 
expertise, I can deliberate successfully on how to fell a tree on my irritating neighbor, but 
this kind of deliberation would not be undertaken by a morally wise person. In what fol- 
lows I shall use *deliberation" in its broad sense when discussing EN 3.3. 

I shall begin with EN 3.3 where we have an account of deliberation in the broad 
sense that includes productive reasoning. Here deliberation is taken to be the thinking 
process by which we arrive at "decision" (xpoaipeotc) that leads to action. The action 
in which deliberation results is the means to an end or goal. We do not, therefore, 
deliberate about ends, since an end must be presupposed for any deliberation about 
means. If a rational thinking process cannot, because of the subject matter, arrive at a 
decision, this process is not what Aristotle means by deliberation. It follows that the 
English term “deliberation,” as commonly used, does not fully correspond in meaning 
with Aristotles BovAevots. For example, Aristotle says that Spartans would not deliber- 
ate about what is the best form of government for Scythians (EN 3.3 1112a28-29), but 
this is the sort of thing that contemporary academics do all the time. Aristotles point 
is that the conclusions that Spartans might reach cannot result in action, as in a change 
in Scythian law. Therefore he would say that Spartans and academics may discuss, 
but do not deliberate, about such matters. Deliberation results in action. For the same 
reason Aristotle says that we do not deliberate about chance occurrences (e.g. finding 
buried treasure) or ^what happens differently at different times" (e.g. rainstorms) (EN 
3.3 1112a26-27). Aristotle excludes cases where we cannot bring about an effect by our 
decision to act and cases in which the causes of effects lie beyond our understanding. 

Aristotle determines the scope of deliberation by a three-stage argument: (1) by 
listing the subjects which we do not, in his view, deliberate about, (2) by stating the 
subjects about which we do deliberate, and (3) by giving a brief account of the actual 
process of deliberation. I have just given the general sense of (1). To this should be 
added the claim that we do not deliberate about the subject matters of the “exact and 
self-sufficient sciences"; these are not subjects about which we are in doubt and so 
no deliberation is needed (EN 3.3 1112a34-b2). On (2), Aristotle says that delibera- 
tion is “about what is in our power" (zepi tov &e' rjuiv) and what “can be done" (tæv 
mpaxtav)” (EN 3.3 1112a30-31), and about “that which comes about through us, not 


"the that-on-account-of-which is in the téyvyn” (b30). In the EN we find that deliberation is not 
about ends at all. 


23 The term mpaxta is used in 3.3 in a sense that ignores the distinction Book 6 makes between 
noinots and xpaktc and is therefore broader. Making money, medicine, and navigation are mpaxta 
that we deliberate about (EN 3.3 1112b4-5). 
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always in the same way" (EN 3.3 1112b3). Aristotles examples are matters that fall under 
the expertises of medicine, money-making, and "navigation more than athletic training 
in as much as there is less exactitude «in navigation than in athletic training?" (EN 3.3 
1112b4-6). In short, we deliberate "in cases where things occur for the most part and 
yet it is not evident how they will turn out and in cases «in which something» is inde- 
terminate" (EN 3.3 1112b8-9). What Aristotle has told us thus far can be made clearer 
by taking one of his examples, money-making, which is productive of wealth. Say I want 
to invest $10,000 in the stock market in order to make some money through dividends 
and a rise in stock price. This is something that “can be done,’ and it is also something 
that is “in my power,” provided I have the money. Investing, however, is not an “exact 
science.” Although making money in this way “occurs for the most part,’ the outcome 
of my investment is far from evident, and the future dividends and stock price are quite 
"indeterminate? Being “in doubt” about what stock to buy and even whether I should 
buy a stock now, given market fluctuations, I deliberate. I think everyone would agree 
with Aristotle that we would, and should, deliberate in such a case, but he has not told 
us how to go about it or what sort of factors we should consider. This lack is partially 
filled by what follows. We do not deliberate about the ends (for example, whether or 
not to make money), but about “the things that promote the ends" (EN 3.3 1112b12),”° 
that is, the various kinds of means that can be employed to achieve the ends. This point 
is restated as the claim that we deliberate about “the how and «the» through what «the 
end» will come about" (EN 3.3 1112b15). 

At this point in Aristotles account we come to (3), the process of deliberation (EN 3.3 
1112b15-20). The process consists of three stages: (i) having a clear conception of the end 
or goal that one wants to achieve and setting this as a basis for deliberation; (ii) investigat- 
ing what is the immediate, direct means to achieve the end, and if there are more than one 
possible immediate means, which among them are best; in the case that the means discov- 
ered in (ii) is insufficient to achieve the end, then (iii), investigating further what means 
will bring about the means determined in stage (ii), and then what will bring about this 
mediate means, and so on, until one conceives a series of means that concludes with the 
discovery of a first action to take. Presumably at each step in (iii), one repeats the method 
used in (ii), namely investigating whether there is one means to achieve the step, or many, 
and if many, which is best. Once the final stage is completed, a decision is made to act, that 


is, to do the first action of the series of actions that one has set out in ones mind.” 


°° tà npòç tà téàn. In Broadie’s 1987: 237 translation: “the things by the realization of which the 


end(s) would be realized.” 

7 Actually, because “decision” is understood by Aristotle to be a particular kind of impulse 
(dpekic), the act follows immediately. There is no notion of a third factor, such as a will, that must 
be engaged to implement the decision in action. In light of Met. E.1 1025b22-24, where Aristotle 
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On stage (i) Aristotle says merely that "they lay down some end" (EN 3.3 1112b15), 
"they" referring to people who deliberate, such as the physicians, rhetoricians, and politi- 
cians mentioned at EN 3.3 1112b13-14. Elsewhere Aristotle tells us more about (i) and 
I shall return to it below. On (ii) Aristotle says: “When it appears that «the end could» come 
about through several «means», they look out for the one «means among them» through 
which «the end will come about» in the easiest and best way" (EN 3.3 1112b16-17). It can 
occur that there is only one possible means. If this is the case, and this means is sufficient to 
achieve the end, then the deliberator can stop deliberating without moving on to stage (iii). 
Aristotle leaves unexplained the commonsensical criteria “easiest and best” for choosing 
among immediate means to the end. It is evident that a means that is best may not be easi- 
est, and conversely that a means that is easiest may not be best. We should also like to know 
more about the sense in which a means is judged to be best (xáXuoxa). For example, let us 
say that I identify three possible means to making money with my $10,000. I can put it into 
a CD with a 396 interest and the certainty of not losing my investment. I can invest in the 
stock market with moderate risk, getting a 696 dividend (for the time being) and hopefully 
an increase in stock price, or with significant risk I can put money in my friends start-up 
robotics company with the hope of significant long-term gain. Which of these means is 
best? The higher the risk, the more the potential for gain. A difficult weighing of options is 
needed here. The criteria "easiest and best" seem insufficient. 


Aristotle has the following to say about stage (iii). 


But when the «end» is accomplished through one «means», «they look out 
for» how «the end» will come about through it, and through what «action» 
this «means will come about», «and so on» until they come to the first cause, 
which «cause» is last in the process of discovery. For the person who deliber- 
ates seems to investigate and analyze in the way just mentioned, as if «it were» 
a diagram... «where it is» also «the case that» the last in the process of analysis 
is the first in the process of generation. (EN 3.3 1112b17-24) 


A great deal of interpretive effort has been spent on Aristotles comment that delib- 


eration resembles the mathematical method of analysis.” I think, however, that the 


distinguishes between productive and moral (xpaxttx)) knowledge, saying that “the starting 
point (or, principle) of productive «action» is in the doer, that is, intelligence or expertise or 
some power" while the starting point of moral action is in the agent as “decision,” Aristotle may 
think that when a strict distinction is made between production and moral action, "decision" 
occurs only in the latter case. For the role of phantasia and the apparent good as the "starting 
point" for moral action, see Moss 2012. 


?* For a discussion of the method of analysis and reference to this passage in the EN, see Menn 
2002: 208. 
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analogy is a remark meant merely to help make the point that stage (iii) is an inves- 
tigation that works through a series of actions until arriving at the discovery of an 
action that we must decide to do first. Stage (iii) does not seem mysterious. We do such 
thinking very frequently. Still, how we work backwards through the series is by no 
means as self-evident as Aristotles sketch might suggest. For example, in the money- 
making example above, after long deliberation I decide that the best option is a stock 
investment. The action to bring about this means is choosing a stock to invest in. But 
there are thousands of stocks. Which of them will be "easiest (if relevant) and best" to 
choose? This choice confronts me with the difficult risk versus gain assessment prob- 
lem again. Therefore, to determine which stock to choose, I have to consider the next 
member backwards in the series: the means of determining which stock is best, as, 
for example, company reports, analysts' assessments. But as all of these have dubious 
value, I must discover a means to determine which of these means are best. And so on. 
My point is that although Aristotles proposed series of deliberative steps is reasonably 
clear and accords with what we in fact do, he omits from consideration most of the dif- 
ficulties that confront deliberative reasoning, leaving a multitude of problems to solve 
under the expression “best.” This is not to say that he intimates that deliberation should 
be an easy matter. Deliberation can be arduous and time-consuming (EN 6.9 1142b5), 
as we should expect since we deliberate only about matters of which we lack exact 
knowledge, which occur only for the most part, and concerning which we are in doubt. 

A clear example of deliberation as productive reasoning in all three of its stages is 
given in Metaphysics Zeta 7. In the context of an argument to show that form is not 
generated and a discussion of kinds of coming to be, Aristotle says that coming to be in 
the case of production consists of two processes, thinking (vénotc), which corresponds 
to the account of deliberation in EN 3.3, and production or doing (zoinots), where one 
carries out what has been determined in the former. Because the argument is about 
form, Aristotle gives as examples cases of expertise, since expertise involves knowledge 
of universals. The reasoning process for a person possessing the expertise of medicine 
is said to be the following: “Because this is health, if <the patient> is to be healthy this 
must be the case, for example an evenly balanced state [of the primary qualities, heat, 
cold, wet, dry], but if this <evenly balanced state is to occur>, then heat <must be 
applied>, and he continues thinking the same way until he comes to that last <step> 
which he himself is able to make" (Met. Z.7 1032b6-9); in taking this step the physician 
begins the process of “doing,” that is, producing health. Alexander’s commentary on 


the passage provides the following useful clarification: 


First he [Aristotle] divides coming to be into thinking and doing, and says that 
"of the comings to be, one is called thinking while the other doing" (Met. Z.7 
1032b15-16). Thinking proceeds from the starting-point, that is the form, but 
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doing proceeds from the conclusion of the thinking. For example, the builder 
considers the form of the building, that it is this kind of covering [or, shelter], 
and that if this is going to come about, walls must come to be, but if it is neces- 
sary for walls to come to be, a foundation must come to be, and if there is to 
be a foundation, it is necessary to dig. So the builder then begins to dig, and 
having completed the digging, makes a foundation, then walls, then a roof. The 
coming to be, or process, from the starting-point of the form until the dig- 
ging is called "thinking"—the digging being the end [or, goal] of the thinking 
and the starting-point of the coming to be of the building—while the com- 
ing to be, or process, from the digging until the roof is called “doing” (In Met. 
490.33-491.5)? 


In the Metaphysics passage and Alexander' example, stage (i) in the productive rea- 
soning of someone who possesses the appropriate expertise consists in recognizing the 
end or goal to be accomplished, for example health or a building suitable for shelter. 
The possessor of the appropriate expertise knows the form of health, or the building; 
she knows what health, or a building is. Knowledge of the form is the starting point of 
her reasoning. For example, the definition of health presumably includes the fact that 
there be a proper balance of the hot, the cold, the wet, and the dry in an organic body. 
Thus the physician, on the basis of her knowledge of the form—knowledge which she 
cannot lack qua physician (“the form is in «her» soul” [Met. Z.7 1032b23])—can begin 
to reason about the means required to achieve health. Putting aside for the moment, 
with Aristotle, the complications of the particular case and circumstances and the 
other truths about health entailed by the definition, productive reasoning can pro- 
ceed to stages (ii) and (iii). In EN 3.3 Aristotle says that the deliberator employs the 
criteria of what is "easiest and best" to establish a series of actions that will achieve the 
end in view. I noted above that these criteria are not sufficiently informative. In the 
present passage about productive reasoning the criteria are definitions and causal rela- 
tions. These criteria are informative. With respect to causal relations, the possessor of 
expertise, qua possessing expertise, has an account of the causal relations between the 
relevant universals. She therefore appeals to her expertise to determine necessary and 
sufficient causal conditions for bringing about each of the means in the series which 
she expresses as inferences: if there is to be a roof, there must be walls; if walls, there 


must be a foundation. With respect to definitions, Aristotle says a bit later in the 


? Alexander gives the building example because Aristotle mentions building in passing at Met. 
Z.7 1032b13-14. 

°° C.f. “A person acts from a starting point. If there will be a cloak, necessarily this must be first, 
and if this, <then> this, and this he does immediately” (De Motu 7 701a20-22). 
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passage that at each step the physician poses, as it were, to herself the question: what 
is health? What is it to be in an evenly balanced bodily state? What is it to be warmed? 
And so on (Met. Z.7 1032b19-20). In this example, the physician first asks herself what 
is it to be warmed and then determines a suitable cause that will produce the warmth 
required, namely rubbing (friction). Here Aristotle gives us an example of stage (ii) of 
the reasoning process, that is, the determining of the single, best, and easiest action 
needed to achieve the end, health. Alexander gives us an example of stage (iii), that is, 
when there are several actions that must be taken: build walls, build foundation, dig 
trench. In both stages the productive reasoner appeals to the knowledge of the univer- 
sals belonging to her expertise and constructs an inferential chain that is completed in 
a first action that must be taken: to rub or to dig. 

Insofar as the series of actions to be taken is reasoned out by reference to definitions 
and causal relations, the possessor of expertise is a paradigm of productive reasoning. 
Aristotle seems to suggest that the expertise will enable its possessor to determine 
without significant difficulty what means to use in what order. In real cases, however, 
this seems less likely to occur. “Matters surrounding actions and things that bring 
advantage have nothing steady about them" (EN 2.2 1104a3-4).*! Real cases present 
many particular circumstances which may make the expertises recommended means 
impracticable. For example, expertise informs the physician that the patient must be 
heated, but this particular patient has a severe skin disease that makes it impossible to 
employ any of the recommended heating methods. Expertise alone, as a knowledge 
of universals, is not sufficient to deal with real cases. Since "all actions and produc- 
tions are concerned with what is particular" (Met. A.1 981a16-17), and “no expertise 
looks into (okoxsī) the particular" (Rhet. 1.2 1356b28-29), but we have knowledge of 
particulars through experience and perception, experience (and obviously perception) 
is also needed for actions and productions. It would seem, then, that a more com- 
plete account of productive reasoning would be given when its stages are explained by 
appeal to both expertise and experience. For example, we are told that the builder asks 
herself, ^What is a wall?" as she reasons. She knows the form of walls, which knowl- 
edge probably includes their function and how they fulfill this function. But the form 
does not instruct the builder how to build a wall, what cement to use, what materials 
are best in the circumstances (e.g. stone block, or solid cement block, or cinder block, 
or bricks), what quantity to purchase, what tools to use and how to use them, and what 


problems one may expect to arise. As anyone knows who reasons about producing 


3! See also EN 2.2 1104a6-9: “The account of what is particular even more lacks exactness, for it 
neither falls under expertise nor under any set of rules, but on each occasion those who act must 
examine the «circumstances» regarding the occasion.” 
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things, these issues must be addressed before the production process begins, and fre- 
quently revisited during production as unforeseen circumstances arise. A person who 
has experience in building many walls will be able to do this, even without an articulate 
understanding of the form. For these reasons Aristotle's account of productive reason- 
ing seems to need supplementation. 

I think Aristotle’s response to this objection—beyond the point that in the 
Metaphysics passage expertise is merely used as an example for a different claim— 
would be that he is providing an outline of how productive reasoning proceeds, and 
that the outline consists in the starting points for individual steps in the “thinking” 
process. For example, the starting point for building a wall is the form of wall to which 
a builder, qua possessing expertise, refers in her reasoning. With the definition, or 
grasp of the concept, in place, the productive reasoner must continue from here, aided 
by her experience and expertise, to determine how the wall is to be built, what materi- 
als are required, what tools to use, and so on. Furthermore, Aristotle does not claim 
that a person who only has experience, but no expertise, would be incapable of rea- 
soning out how to build a wall or treat an illness.” The reasoning, however, of such a 
person would refer only to a cognitive framework of similarity to past cases, and this 
might or might not be an appropriate paradigm for the present one. In short, I am 
claiming that Aristotle's account of productive reasoning takes the role of experience 
for granted. Aristotle thinks, as do we, that a person who possesses both the relevant 
experience and expertise will reason best about how to achieve productive ends. 

Before returning to my tree problem I want to discuss a possible objection to 
Aristotle's account of expertise and its relation to productive reasoning. When distin- 
guishing expertise from moral wisdom (gpévnois), Aristotle defines the former as “a 
productive [mental] disposition (£&c) accompanied by a true account...concerning 
what can occur otherwise,’ while the lack of expertise (atexvia) is a “productive dispo- 
sition accompanied by a false account” (EN 6.4 1140a20-23). It should be evident that 
there is a good deal of space between possessing and not possessing expertise. On the 
one hand, Aristotle seems to be speaking of an ideal expert who can not only reason 
effectively to produce the end but can also give a true causal account of why the means 
produces that end based on the true definition of the end. On the other hand, the per- 
son who lacks expertise is said not only to lack such an account but also to have a false 
account. One might ask, who are these people? I may know a fair number of the uni- 
versals involved with carpentry and be able to employ them in building some struc- 


ture, but I certainly do not have a “true account,’ and if an account were demanded 


? [n Met. E.1 1025b22-24, where Aristotle distinguishes between xoinois and zpà£ic, he says “of 
things that are produced the starting point, [i.e.] intelligence or expertise or a capacity, is in the 
producer? Ross 1988: ad loc. 1.354 takes the capacity referred to here to be experience. 
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of me, much of the account I gave would likely be wrong. Do I therefore possess 
none of this expertise? I also know a number of excellent professional carpenters who 
could not meet Aristotles standard. If we are going to be charitable to Aristotle, we 
should allow that he recognizes there to be a vast middle ground between these two 
extremes. Justification for such charity appears in statements about expertise such as 
the following: ^For those things which we must produce by learning how to do so, 
these we learn in producing them, for example, we become house builders in build- 
ing houses" (EN 2.1 1103a32-34). Presumably this means that with each new house 
that a builder builds she increases her knowledge of the universals and causal prin- 
ciples involved with house building through reflection on experience.? This seems 
right, but there is no evident completion of this process. Every time someone builds 
a house she deepens her experience and she may grasp new universals. If asked for 
an account, the account might be “truer.” Aristotle, I think, would grant that most 
of us who attempt to achieve some end by production occupy the middle ground 
between his two extremes and that this middle ground is one in which we appeal both 
to experience and to universals and, further, one in which we may be able, at best, 
to give an account that is more true than false. The existence of this middle ground 
suggests that the distinction between experience and expertise is not as clear-cut as 
Aristotle seems to claim. It is very unlikely that a person who possesses a great deal 
of experience in producing a certain kind of product would be unable to cite relevant 
universals when asked why she does such and such. What she may not be able to do 
is give a systematic causal account, linking the universals into a scientific explanation. 
In other words, she may not satisfy Aristotles extreme requirements for possession of 
an expertise. But in the middle ground, where most of us find ourselves, experience 
generates a degree of expertise, and expertise deepens experience. This, of course, did 
not escape Aristotle: "Expertise comes about when from many conceptions belong- 
ing to experience a single universal supposition about similar «cases» comes about" 
(Met. A.1 981a5-7). Quite naturally for us humans the grasp of a universal gradually 
emerges through induction as our experience increases. And the experiential frame- 
work of the practitioner becomes clearer and more steady as her mind becomes better 


acquainted with universals. 


3 Here is an example of a reflection on experience from the possibly spurious Mechanics (1.26 
857a5-6): “Why is it more difficult to carry long wooden planks on the shoulder from the end 
rather than at the middle, though the weight is the same?” The explanation refers to universals 
about counterbalancing. One could, of course, note this fact of experience and not ask oneself 
why it occurs. 
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SOLUTION TO THE TREE PROBLEM AND CONCLUSION 


The middle ground between expertise and the absence of it is where I stand, epis- 
temically speaking, with regard to the tree. The tree, as I said in the beginning, leans 
towards the electric and telephone wires along the driveway. The end, to which 
I deliberate, is felling the tree in the opposite direction. Therefore I must deliberate 
about how to achieve this. To fell a tree, it must be cut. The common means used to 
do this is a chainsaw. The use of a chainsaw involves a good deal of experience, but not 
the grasp of many universals. If I do not have experience using a chainsaw, I should 
stop this project immediately. Let us suppose that I have this experience. How should 
the cut be made? Here there is a universal to appeal to. A method derived from "single 
experiences" exists. Assuming that I know this method, I know that I must cut a large 
notch (depending on the width of the tree) in the trees trunk on the side towards 
which I want the tree to fall; then I must do a back-cut parallel (in most versions of 
the method) to the ground that is an inch or two above the bottom of the notch on 
the opposite side. The purpose of the method (a causal account appears) is to create 
a hinge that allows one to control the trees fall. At this point, however, I must take 
cognizance of the particular facts of the case. Gravity (the trees weight) is drawing 
the tree in the wrong direction. To deal with this problem I appeal to my experience. 
My memory of past cases, which include a number of disasters and close encounters 
with death, gives me the "supposition" that the hinge must be thick and also that using 
the method alone is insufficient: gravity always wins the day. What action (means) 
must I take to counteract gravity? Experience tells me, on the basis of past cases, what 
actions work, while my possession of some expertise tells me why these actions will 
work. Because there is a hinge, the tree can be swung to a position where gravity will 
work for me, not against me. But how will I manage to pull a large tree to a perpen- 
dicular position? Past cases, observations, and expertise tell me that I can put a rope 
high in the tree for leverage, attach the rope to a hand winch, which itself is secured 
to the base of another tree at a distance greater than the height of the tree to be felled 
(to prevent the operator [me] from being crushed), and then, through a rather com- 
plex dance of back-cutting, running back and forth, and winching, I can slowly pull 
the tree to the required position. Of course, each one of these steps may have its own 
set of particular facts that must be considered as I attempt to carry out my plan, and 
Iknow that events may well turn out otherwise than expected (rule of thumb: always 
leave a cleared path for escape). In my productive reasoning I set all of these steps in 
order in my mind until I discover the first action that must be taken: buy gas for my 
chainsaw. 

Following Aristotles account of productive reasoning I first determine a goal, which 


in this case is evident. The goal should fall under a form, the grasping of which begins 
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the process of reasoning. The form would seem to be a particular kind of human activ- 
ity, namely “tree-cutting” To know the answer to the question, What is tree-cutting? 
one must know a good number of universals. To answer the question, How shall I cut 
down this particular tree? one must also have a lot of experience. The same would be 
true of money-making and other productive activities. The unpacking of this knowl- 
edge follows Aristotles description of stage (iii), quoted above (EN 3.3 1112b17-20). 
In the present case, the “one means” is cutting the tree such that it falls in the right 
direction. The described epistemic resources which constitute experience and some 
level of expertise make it possible to reason out what are the further means required to 
accomplish this immediate means; the series of actions determined is lengthy. Without 
these epistemic resources no amount of reasoning could reveal how to achieve the 
end. Productive reasoning, therefore, assumes experience and expertise to get off the 
ground. 

Aristotles account of productive reasoning, as I have attempted to explicate it, 
corresponds rather well with how we actually reason in the domain of production 
and, unsurprisingly, with contemporary accounts of the same.” Productive reason- 
ing is essential for survival, and even more for human flourishing. One might there- 
fore wonder why Aristotle does not treat it directly, but only appeals to it as a species 
of reasoning that parallels moral (practical) reasoning, which he does treat. He does 
not, in his writings, submit productive reasoning itself to a close examination, and he 
does not investigate, beyond what I have cited, the cognitive mechanisms that generate 
experience and the expertise employed in real-life situations in the minds of real-life 
people. He is the first to put these subjects forward for scrutiny, but leaves them largely 
unexplored. The reason for this, I think, is that Aristotle considers these matters to be 
sufficiently self-evident starting points for the treatment of subjects that he finds actu- 
ally in dispute. Productive reasoning and experience seem to be among the things that 
he considers “better known and more evident to us" “from which" paths of inquiry 
lead (Phys. 1.1 184a16-17). We might agree with him that there is self-evidence here. 
Even so, we now realize that many pressing epistemological questions lie unanswered 
behind this veil of self-evidence. For example, philosophers, cognitive scientists, and 


neuroscientists recognize that the broad term "experience" covers a great many factors 


%4 See, e.g., Goldman 1970: 104 on practical deliberation: "Often the agent must perform a 
sequence of acts in order to put himself in a position for performing the desired act.... Once he 
is in a position to perform the desired act, he must still know what lower acts to perform, includ- 
ing certain basic acts. Thus there will be a chain of practical inferences leading from a desire to 
perform the original act to a desire to perform some basic act.” See also Bengson and Moffett 
2011, esp. their chapter “Nonpropositional Intellectualism,” 161-195. 
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in our cognitive abilities that we are still striving to understand. Cognitive scien- 
tists seek to understand how experience and expertise alter, as distinct from enrich, 
our perception of objects. We want clear, unambiguous answers to questions such 
as: "How can a system organize its experience so that it has some basis for action even 
in unfamiliar situations? How can a system determine that rules in its knowledge base 
are inadequate? How can it generate plausible new rules to replace the inadequate 
ones?" Without answers to questions of this kind we now recognize that we cannot 
fully understand the various cognitive mechanisms by virtue of which we manage to 
make our way in the world. Such questions seem not to have occurred to Aristotle, but 
if they had, there is no reason to think that he would not have seen them as belonging 
to inquiry into what is “more evident and better known in nature" (Phys. 1.1 184a20- 


21) and therefore subjects for further investigation. 
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PART THREE 


Aristotelian Logic 


7 


DEDUCTION IN SOPHISTICI ELENCHI 6 


Marko Malink 


Aristotles logical theory is centrally concerned with deductions (cvMoyiopoi). A 
deduction, for Aristotle, is “an argument in which, certain things being assumed, 
something else than what has been assumed results of necessity through what has been 
assumed" This definition is from the opening chapter of the Topics. Similar definitions 
are given at the beginning of the Prior Analytics, Sophistici Elenchi, and Rhetoric. In 
none of these passages, however, does Aristotle explain in any detail what the defini- 
tion and its individual parts mean. Instead, his most extensive discussion of the defini- 
tion of deduction is to be found in chapter 6 of the Sophistici Elenchi. Although this 
chapter has received relatively little attention in the recent scholarly literature it has 
important implications concerning the nature of deductions—or so I will argue. My 
aim here is to explore what we can learn from the chapter about Aristotles conception 
of deduction. 

The Sophistici Elenchi deals with apparent refutations, that is, with arguments which 
appear to be refutations but are not refutations. In chapters 4 and 5 of the treatise, 
Aristotle identifies thirteen kinds of apparent refutations. In chapter 6 he states that 
these thirteen kinds can ultimately be reduced to one of them, namely to ignoratio elen- 
chi (see Section 1 below). In order to prove this, he argues that all apparent refutations 
violate some condition laid down in the definition of refutation. Since refutations are a 
kind of deduction, his argument also appeals to the definition of deduction (Section 2). 
Aristotle explains why various apparent refutations violate some condition in this latter 
definition. In doing so, he appeals to two conditions which are not explicitly included in 
the standard definition of deduction quoted above. Thus Aristotle extends the standard 
definition by two new conditions which he does not state elsewhere (Section 3). 

One of these new conditions concerns the premises of deductions. Aristotle 
requires that premises be simple predicative sentences consisting of a single predicate 
anda single subject (SE 6 169a6-18). He thereby excludes complex premises such as “If 


itis day, the sun is above the earth." The other new condition to which Aristotle appeals 
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in Sophistici Elenchi 6 concerns the linguistic form of deductions more generally. He 


introduces it in connection with arguments such as (i) and (ii): 


(i) Every robe is a cloak. (ii) Every robe is a cloak. 
Every cloak is useful. Every mantle is useful. 
Therefore, every robe is useful. Therefore, every robe is useful. 


The latter argument differs from the former in that the second occurrence of the term 
“cloak” has been replaced by its synonym “mantle.” Clearly (i) is a deduction, that is, a 
valid deductive argument. But although “cloak” and “mantle” are synonyms, Aristotle 
denies that (ii) is a deduction (SE 6 168a26-33). In his view, (ii) violates a condition 
laid down in the definition of what a deduction is. This shows that, contrary to what is 
sometimes thought, Aristotle took deductions to be of an essentially linguistic nature. 
He does not say which condition it is that is violated by (ii). I will argue that the con- 


dition in question ultimately relies on schemata of deductions such as the following: 


(iii) Every Cis B. 
Every B is A. 
Therefore, every C is A. 


For Aristotle, I argue, (i) is a deduction because it conforms to the schema in (iii), whereas 
(ii) fails to be a deduction because it does not conform to this or another schema of deduc- 
tion. Of course, schemata of deductions formulated by means of schematic letters such as 
“A? “BY and "C" do not occur in the Topics and Sophistici Elenchi. Aristotle introduces them 
only later, in the Prior Analytics, and it is unlikely that they were available to him at the time 
he wrote the former two works. Nevertheless, by denying that (ii) is a deduction Aristotle 
is gesturing toward a schematic account of deduction in the Sophistici Elenchi (Section 4). 
Finally, I will argue that, by Aristotle's lights, the argument of Sophistici Elenchi 6 goes some 
way towards establishing the correctness of his extended definition of deduction (Section 5). 


1. THE THESIS OF SOPHISTICI ELENCHI 6 


In the opening sentence of the Sophistici Elenchi, Aristotle states that the treatise is 


concerned with certain fallacies called sophistical refutations: 


Let us now discuss sophistical refutations, i.e., what appear to be refutations but 
are really fallacies instead.’ (SE 1 164a20-2) 


! nepi Sè tov cogiotikàv £Aéyyov kal TOV Patvopévwv Lev &Aéyxov, Svtwv Sè Tapadoyiopay AM’ obk 


ehéyxwv, Aéywpev. I read xai in this sentence as epexegetical, following Forster (1955: 11), Barnes 
(1984: 278), Dorion (1995: 119), Schreiber (2003: 192), Fait (2007: 99), and Hasper (2012: ad loc.). 
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Table 7.1 Aristotle's classification of apparent refutations 


Due to language (SE 4): Outside of language (SE 5): 
homonymy accident 

amphiboly secundum quid 
composition ignoratio elenchi 
division consequent 

accent begging the question 
form of expression non-cause as cause 


many questions 


Sophistical refutations are arguments which appear to be refutations but are not refuta- 
tions. They are apparent refutations. In chapters 4 and 5 of the treatise, Aristotle iden- 
tifies thirteen kinds of apparent refutations. He classifies six of them as being "due to 
language" (napa tiv Aé&v) and seven as being “outside of language" (£& cfi; AéEews), as 
shown in Table 7.1. Aristotle takes this to be an exhaustive classification of all apparent 
refutations.’ 

A special role in the classification is played by ignoratio elenchi; for Aristotle will 
argue in chapter 6 that all thirteen kinds of apparent refutations can be reduced to 


ignoratio elenchi. He characterizes this kind of apparent refutation as follows: 


Those [apparent refutations] which arise because it has not been defined what 
a deduction is or what a refutation is come about due to (xapá) falling short of 
the definition [of deduction or refutation].? (SE 5 167a21-2) 


This passage refers to the definitions of deduction and refutation. As we will see shortly, 
refutations are a special kind of deduction, namely deductions which refute a given 
thesis. The definition of deduction is therefore included in the definition of refutation, 
and falling short of the former entails falling short of the latter. Thus, Aristotle’s char- 
acterization of ignoratio elenchi in effect relies on the condition of falling short of the 


definition of refutation.* More precisely, an apparent refutation falls under the heading 


? See SE 4 165b23-30, 166b20-7, 8 170a9-11. 
? oi è napa tò ur] SwwpioBat ti Zot: ovAoYtopds Ñ ti Eheyyos mapa thv EMenpw yivovtat o9 Aóyov. I 
omit a4 after Zheyyoc, following Barnes (1984: 282), Dorion (1995: 238), Schreiber (2003: 212), 
and Fait (2007: 12). 

* The phrase éMeujic tod Adyov at 167a22 may be taken to mean either “defect in the definition of 
refutation” (e.g., Forster 1955: 29, Edlow 1977: 19 n. 17; Schreiber 2003: 88), or “falling short of 


the definition of refutation” (Dorion 1995: 238-9). The translation given above prefers the latter 
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of ignoratio elenchi just in case it comes about due to falling short of the definition of 
refutation. 

What is it for an apparent refutation to come about due to falling short of that 
definition? First of all, the argument which constitutes the apparent refutation should 
violate one of the conditions laid down in the definition of what a refutation is. But 
in addition, the preposition “due to” (xapá) introduces a causal aspect. Elsewhere 
Aristotle indicates such an aspect by speaking explicitly of a cause of apparent 


refutations: 


If the refutation is merely apparent, the cause (tò aittov) will be either in the 
deduction or in the contradiction [...], while sometimes it is in both. (SE 10 
171a5-7) 


The cause referred to here seems to be a cause which explains, or contributes to 
explaining, why a given argument is an apparent refutation. Now, apparent refutations 
are arguments which appear to be refutations but are not refutations. So we may dis- 
tinguish between a cause which explains why the argument is not a refutation, and 
a cause which explains why it appears to be a refutation. In scholastic terminology, 
these causes are called causa non existentiae and causa apparentiae respectively? The 
passage just quoted seems to refer to the former cause.* In the case of ignoratio elenchi, 
it is doubtful whether an arguments not satisfying the definition of refutation can con- 
stitute a causa apparentiae, but it clearly can constitute a causa non existentiae." I will 
have more to say about the way in which it is a causa non existentiae for an apparent 
refutation. For now, it suffices to note that every apparent refutation which falls under 
the heading of ignoratio elenchi is required to meet two conditions: first, that it violate 
the definition of refutation; and second, that this violation constitute a causa non exis- 


tentiae for the apparent refutation. 


option (cf. the phrase oxepfoAr| te kai Meng tod péoov at NE IV.8 1128a3-4, which refers to an 
excess and a deficiency as compared with the mean). On the first option, Aristotle states that in 
instances of ignoratio elenchi, the interlocutors implicitly rely on a deficient definition of refuta- 
tion, and therefore take an argument which is not a refutation to be a refutation. In this case, too, 
the apparent refutation can be taken to come about due to falling short of the proper definition 
of refutation. 


? See Ebbesen 1987: 115-17, Fait 2007: xix-xx. The former cause is also called causa defectus. 

$ Thus, tò aïtıov at 171a6 is translated as “cause of falsity” (Forster 1955: 57), “reason of the fal- 
sity" (Barnes 1984: 290), or “cause de l'erreur" (Dorion 1995: 144 and 272). 

? Fait 2007: xx. 
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Let us now turn to chapter 6 of the Sophistici Elenchi. There Aristotle argues that all 
thirteen kinds of apparent refutations introduced in chapters 4 and 5 can be reduced 


to one of them, namely to ignoratio elenchi: 


We should either classify apparent deductions and refutations as just described 
[in chapters 4 and 5], or else reduce them all to ignorance of what a refuta- 
tion is, and make this our starting point; for it is possible to analyze all the 
aforesaid modes of apparent refutations into the definition of refutation. (SE 6 
168a17-20) 


Aristotle's thesis is that every apparent refutation which falls under one of the thir- 
teen kinds is an instance of ignoratio elenchi. Since the classification into the thirteen 
kinds is meant to be exhaustive, his thesis is that all apparent refutations fall under 
the heading of ignoratio elenchi. Given Aristotle's characterization of ignoratio elenchi, 
this implies, first, that every apparent refutation violates the definition of refutation.* 
In other words, the definition of refutation is extensionally correct with respect to the 
class of apparent refutations, in the sense that no apparent refutation satisfies the defi- 
nition. We may call this the thesis of extensional correctness. Second, Aristotle's thesis 
implies that for every apparent refutation, its violating the definition of refutation is a 
causa non existentiae for it. In other words, the violation is a cause which explains why 
the argument in question is not a refutation. Call this the causal thesis. 

The causal thesis implies, or presupposes, the thesis of extensional correctness. One 
might think that the latter thesis also implies the former, on the grounds that every 
violation of the definition of refutation constitutes a causa non existentiae. I will argue 
below, in Section 5, that this is not so, and that Aristotle had in mind a more specific 
notion of causa non existentiae which does not include any arbitrary violation of the 
definition of refutation. But for now, let us have a look at the definitions of refutation 


and deduction employed by Aristotle in his argument for the thesis of chapter 6. 


2. DEFINING REFUTATION AND DEDUCTION 


In the first chapter of the Sophistici Elenchi, Aristotle defines refutation as follows: 


A refutation is a deduction (cvXoyiuóc) together with the contradictory (uec 
avtipacews) of the conclusion. (SE 1 165a2-3) 


5 Dorion 1995: 89. 
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This means that a refutation is a deduction whose conclusion is the contradictory of a 
thesis endorsed by one’s opponent in a debate; the purpose of the deduction is to refute 
that thesis.’ Thus, every refutation is a deduction.” Since the definition of refutation 
relies on the notions of deduction and contradiction, let us consider these in turn. In 


the first chapter of the Sophistici Elenchi, deduction is defined as follows: 


A deduction is from certain things which have been assumed, in such a way 
as to necessarily lead to the assertion of something else than what has been 
assumed, through what has been assumed.” (SE 1 164b27-165a2) 


This is a version of Aristotles standard definition of deduction, which is also found at 
the beginning of the Topics, Rhetoric, and Prior Analytics. The definition imposes at 


least three conditions on deductions:? 


C1 The conclusion follows necessarily from the premises 


(necessitas consequentiae). 
C2 The conclusion is not identical with any of the premises. 


C3 he conclusion follows through the premises. 


Condition C2 is comparatively straightforward. The precise import of conditions C1 
and C3 is less clear, and we will consider them later. 
As for the notion of contradiction, Aristotle does not explicitly define it in the 


Sophistici Elenchi; but he does so in the De Interpretatione, as follows: 


Let a contradiction (avtipaocic) be this: an affirmation and a denial which are 
opposite. I speak of sentences as opposite when they (C4) affirm and deny the 
same thing of the same thing—(C5) not homonymously, (C6) together with 
all other such conditions that we add to counter the troublesome objections of 
sophists. (Int. 6 17a33-7) 


? See Crivelli 2004: 140. Elsewhere, Aristotle simply says that a refutation is a "deduction of the 
contradictory" (SE 6 168a36-7, 9 170b1-2, AnPr. 11.20 66b11). 

10 SE 10 171a2-3, see also 6 168b4-5. 

1 6 pèv yàp ovMoytapds xk xtvàv ovt TeBEVtW dove Aéyety Etepov && avayKnes vi vv xewiévov Sid vv 
Ketptévov. 

? Top. 1.1 100a25-7, Rhet. 1.2 1356b16-18, AnPr. I.1 24b18-20. 

? [n addition, the plural phrase “from certain things” seems to indicate a fourth condition, to 
the effect that deductions have more than one premise (see Frede 1974: 20, Striker 2009: 79-80). 
Unlike C1-3, this condition plays no role in SE 6, and can therefore be set aside for present 
purposes. 
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Contradictions consist of an affirmation and a denial. Affirmations and denials are lin- 
guistic expressions." They are sentences. An affirmation is a sentence affirming some- 
thing of something, and a denial is a sentence denying something of something. That 
which is affirmed or denied is called the predicate of the sentence; that of which it is 
affirmed or denied is called the subject of the sentence. Like sentences, their subjects 
and predicates are linguistic expressions." 

Aristotles C4 seems to require that in a pair of contradictory sentences, the same 
predicate is denied and affirmed of the same subject. This means that the same linguis- 
tic expression serves as the predicate in both sentences, and likewise for the subject.’ 
In addition, Aristotle requires that the predicates (and subjects) of the two sentences 
not be merely homonyms (C5). Finally, he mentions "all other such conditions that we 
add to counter the troublesome objections of sophists" (C6). He does not specify these 
conditions in the De Interpretatione; but he does specify them in the Sophistici Elenchi, 


in an extended definition of refutation that he gives in chapter 5: 


A refutation is a contradictory" (C5) of one and the same item, not merely 
of the name but of the object, (C4) and of a name which is not synonymous 
but the same name'*—(C1) a contradictory which follows necessarily from the 
premises granted, (C2) without including in the premises the original point to 
be proved—(C6) a contradictory in the same respect and relative to the same 


thing and in the same manner and at the same time. (SE 5 167a23-7) 


The additional conditions mentioned in De Interpretatione 6 are specified at the end 
of the passage.? The passage also shows that Aristotle endorses C4 and C5 in the 
Sophistici Elenchi. In his formulation of C4, he makes it clear that the subjects (and 


predicates) of a pair of contradictory sentences are required to be the same linguistic 


^ Affirmations and denials are Aóyo (Int. 5 17a8-9). A Aóyoc, in turn, is a “significant spoken 
sound" (oevi] onpavtikh, Int. 4 16b26). Thus, affirmations and denials are significant spoken 
sounds (Int. 5-6 17a23-6), and hence linguistic expressions. 

5 See Crivelli 2012: 113-15. 

1€ See Ammonius, who takes Aristotle at 17a33-7 to require that the predicate of both sentences 
be the same term (ópozc), and likewise for the subject (Ammonius In Int. 84.13-27). It is clear 
that Ammonius regards terms (pot) as linguistic expressions (see, e.g., In Int. 7.32-3, 10.1-17). 
17 This is to say that a refutation is a deduction whose conclusion is the contradictory of the 
opponents thesis. 

18 Zheyxoc uev yap żotıv avtipacts tod abro Kai Evdc, uj óvóuaxoc AMA npáyuatoç, xal òvópatoç uy] 
cvvovóuov aa tod adtod. This is one of the few places where Aristotle uses cvvovvuoc to mean 
“synonymous, picking out expressions that differ in linguistic form but have the same meaning 
(see Bonitz Index Arist. 734b54-8, Dorion 1995: 239, Schreiber 2003: 212, Fait 2007: 120). 

? See Weidemann 2002: 200-1. 
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expression. Even if they are synonyms, the sentences will not be contradictory. For 
example, “A mantle is useful” and “A cloak is not useful" are not contradictory, even if 
“mantle” and “cloak” are synonyms. 

In C5 Aristotle requires that in addition to being the same linguistic expression, 
the subjects (and predicates) of the two sentences signify the same object. He thereby 
excludes homonymous subjects (and predicates). For example, the sentences "Ajax 
fought against Hector" and “Ajax did not fight against Hector" are not contradictory 
if "Ajax" is taken to signify Ajax the Greater in one of them and Ajax the Lesser in 
the other. 

In sum, the three requirements imposed on contradictions in refutations can be 


stated as follows: 


C4 The predicate of the refutation’s conclusion is the same linguistic expres- 


sion as the predicate of the opponents thesis—and likewise for the subject. 


C5 The predicate of the refutation's conclusion signifies the same object as the 


predicate of the opponents thesis—and likewise for the subject. 


C6 The refutations conclusion and the opponents thesis affirm and deny the 
predicate of the subject in the same respect, relative to the same thing, in 


the same manner, and at the same time. 


In his formulation of C4 and C5 in Sophistici Elenchi 5, Aristotle draws a clear 
distinction between names (dvépata) and objects (xpdypata). Thus he distinguishes 
between linguistic and non-linguistic items. This distinction is not prominent in 
Aristotles discussion of deductions in the other works of the Organon; indeed, it is 
often thought that Aristotle is unclear or confused about it. But the distinction is 
prominent in the Sophistici Elenchi, as is shown, for example, by the following passage 


from the first chapter: 


It is not possible to discuss by bringing in the objects (xpaypata) themselves, 
but we use names (óvóuaotv) as symbols instead of objects [...]. Names are 
finite and so is the number of phrases, while objects are infinite in number. 
Necessarily, then, the same phrase and a single name signifies many [objects]. 
(SE 1 165a6-13) 


Since the number of linguistic expressions is finite and the number of objects is infi- 
nite, there are cases in which one expression signifies many objects. This potential 
ambiguity of linguistic expressions constitutes a cause (aitia, 165a4, 165a18) of appar- 


ent refutations, especially of those under the heading of homonymy and amphiboly. 
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Hence it is important for Aristotle in the Sophistici Elenchi to attend to the distinction 
between linguistic and non-linguistic items. In this context, his endorsement of C4 
shows that he takes contradictions, and hence refutations, to depend essentially on the 
linguistic items involved. As we will see, his argument in chapter 6 shows that he holds 


a corresponding view about deductions, too. 


3. TWO ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS ON DEDUCTION 


As we saw above, Aristotles thesis in chapter 6 implies the thesis of extensional cor- 
rectness, that every apparent refutation violates one of the conditions in the definition 
of refutation. Aristotles proof of this latter thesis relies on conditions C1-6, which are 
stated in chapters 1 and 5. In addition, however, the proof relies on two other condi- 
tions that are not stated in chapters 1-5. Both of these conditions concern deductions. 
One occurs in Aristotles discussion of apparent refutations due to many questions. The 
other occurs in the discussion of apparent refutations due to composition, division, 
and accent. I will first briefly consider the former condition; the bulk of this and the 
next section will then be devoted to the latter. 

In the course of establishing the thesis of extensional correctness, Aristotle argues 
that apparent refutations due to many questions violate the definition of what a 


premise is: 


Those apparent refutations which arise because several questions are made into 
one consist in our failure to articulate the definition of premise. For a premise 
is concerned with one item about one item. [...] If, then, a single premise is a 
premise which claims one item of one item, a premise, without qualification, 
will be the putting of a question of that kind. (SE 6 169a6-12) 


According to this passage, premises are questions which ask whether a single item 
holds of a single item. The first of these items is the predicate of the premise, or what is 
signified by the predicate. The latter item is the subject or what is signified by it. Each 
of these items is required to be one, not many. Questions that meet this requirement 
may be called simple predicative questions. 

Apparent refutations due to many questions contain would-be premises which fail 
to be simple predicative questions, and therefore violate the definition of what a prem- 
ise is (169a12-18). For present purposes, it is not necessary to consider why these 
apparent refutations violate the definition of premise. What is important is the fact 
that, for Aristotle, they violate it. From this Aristotle infers that they violate the defini- 
tion of refutation, and that they fall under the heading of ignoratio elenchi. Thus he 
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seems to regard the condition that premises be simple predicative questions as part of 
the definition of deduction and refutation. Call this condition C7. 

In the Prior and Posterior Analytics, premises are taken to be declarative sen- 
tences rather than questions. Specifically, they are taken to be simple declarative sen- 
tences, in which something is affirmed or denied of something.” According to the De 
Interpretatione, every single affirmation and denial affirms or denies a single item of a 


single item.” In view of this, C7 may be extended as follows: 


C7 he premises of every deduction are simple predicative questions or 


simple declarative sentences. 


This condition excludes declarative sentences that are not simple. For example, it 
excludes compound sentences composed of two or more simple ones, such as “If it 
is day, the sun is above the earth" or “Either it is day or it is night? Given C7, such 
sentences cannot, by definition, serve as premises of deductions.? In his formulation 
of C4 and C5, Aristotle implicitly assumed that the conclusion of any refutation is a 
simple declarative sentence. He now makes the same assumption for the premises of 
any deduction. 

Alexander and other commentators in antiquity thought that C7 is already implicit 
in Aristotles standard definition of deduction. This definition states that "a deduction 
is from certain things which have been assumed.” Alexander and others took the word 
"assumed" (ve0évvov) to imply that the premises are simple declarative sentences.” 
However, their view is open to question, and it is rejected by Ammonius (In AnPr. 
27.6-14, 28.13-20). If Ammonius is right, then C7 adds new content to Aristotle’s stan- 
dard definition of deduction. Nevertheless, the passage from Sophistici Elenchi 6 shows 
that Alexander is correct in thinking that Aristotle regarded C7 as part of the definition 
of what a deduction is. 

Let us now turn to the other additional condition imposed on deductions in 


chapter 6. Aristotle introduces it in his discussion of the six kinds of apparent 


20 Cf AnPr. 1.1 24a16-17, Int. 5-6 17a20—6; see also Alexander In AnPr. 11.6—9, Barnes 2007: 135. 
2 Int. 8 18a12-13, 10 19b6-7, 11 20b12-15. 

? Barnes (2007: 135-6) argues that one and the same sentence can be analyzed as having the 
form of a simple and of a compound sentence. In this case, C7 may be taken to require that 
premises of deductions be analyzed as having the form of simple declarative sentences (or simple 
predicative questions). 

? See Alexander In AnPr. 17.5-10, 348.29-32, 350.16-18, In Top. 8.8-14. Alexander says “pred- 
icative" (katnyoptkéc) instead of “simple declarative” (&xAooc &xoqavtkóc or ázàf àxógavotc); the 
two expressions are equivalent, see Ammonius In Int. 73.35-74.1, In AnPr. 17.26-9, Bobzien 
2002: 364 n. 18. 
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refutations that he classifies as being due to language: homonymy, amphiboly, form 
of expression, division, composition, and accent. The first three kinds are due to an 
ambiguity of linguistic expressions (xapa tò Sitt6v, 168224). That is, they are due to 
the fact that different occurrences of the same linguistic expression in them signify 
different things. By contrast, the other three kinds of apparent refutations are not 
due to an ambiguity. Instead, Aristotle claims, they are due to the fact that two 
distinct, though similar, linguistic expressions in them signify different things.” 
For example, consider the following apparent refutation due to accent, in which 
the two expressions ob (“where”) and où (“not”) signify different things (SE 21 
177b37-178a3): 


Al A house is where you lodge (tò 06 katadvetc oikia). 
“You do not lodge” is a denial (tò o? katadvets axd@aots). 


Therefore a house is a denial (ý oikia dpa axdpaoic). 


This argument is a merely apparent deduction because it lacks a single middle term. 
For the predicate of the first premise (tò 06 katadvetc) is not the same linguistic expres- 
sion as the subject of the second premise (tò od xatadvets). Likewise, apparent refu- 
tations due to composition and division are caused by the distinctness of linguistic 
expressions.” In order to show that these three kinds of apparent refutations violate a 


condition in the definition of refutation, Aristotle writes: 


Composition and division and accent arise because the phrase is not the same, 
or because the name which is different is not the same. For this also would 
be required, just as it is required that the object be the same, if a refutation or 
deduction is to be effected. For example, ifa mantle is under consideration, you 
must not deduce a conclusion about a cloak but about a mantle. For the former 
conclusion is also true, but it has not been deduced, and there is a further need 
for a question whether it signifies the same thing in response to the one who 
asks the reason why.” (SE 6 168a26-33) 


The apparent refutations under consideration in this passage violate the definition of 


refutation because certain linguistic expressions in them are not the same. If this defect 


24 SE 6 168a26-8; see Dorion 1995: 245, Schreiber 2003: 57-8, Fait 2007: 125. 

? Aristotle has in mind here distinctness in oral language, not necessarily in written language 
(SE 20 177b1-9; see Kirwan 1979: 43-4, Schreiber 2003: 60-76, pace Hasper 2009: 137-46). 

?6 f Sè oovOsctc Kai Siaipeoiç kal npoowdia TH ur] TOV abtov elvat TOV Aóyov fj Tò övopa Td Siagépov. eet 


8£ kai tobT0, kaÜánep kai td npáyya vabtóv, ei u£et £Aeyxoc ñ cU Moytopóc £ceoOat, olov ei Awmov, ur] 
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occurs in the supposed contradiction, the apparent refutation will typically violate C4 
(the condition that the predicate of the refutation’s conclusion be the same linguis- 
tic expression as the predicate of the opponent' thesis, and likewise for the subject). 
However, when this defect occurs within the supposed deduction, as it does in A1, 
then the apparent refutation is not excluded by C4. 

Aristotle seems to describe such a defective deduction in the second half of the pas- 
sage just quoted. There he indicates an example which involves the words "mantle" and 
“cloak.” For Aristotle, these two expressions signify the same object (Top. 1.7 103a9-10, 
25-7). They are synonyms. It is not entirely clear what role these synonyms play in 
Aristotle’s example. Two different interpretations have been proposed in the second- 
ary literature. On one interpretation, the pair of synonyms occurs in the supposed 
contradiction; on the other, it occurs in the supposed deduction. According to the for- 
mer interpretation, the opponents thesis contains the word “mantle? Aristotle’s point 
would be that this thesis cannot be refuted by means of a deduction whose conclusion 
contains the word “cloak” instead of “mantle” (Poste 1866: 19, Schreiber 2003: 90). 
Even if this deduction is flawless, it would not constitute a refutation of the original 
thesis. For example, if the opponents thesis is “A mantle is useful,” it cannot be refuted 
by means of a deduction whose conclusion is “A cloak is not useful" The person men- 
tioned at the end of the passage who "asks the reason why" would be the opponent 
asking why one should think that his thesis has been refuted by the deduction. 

However, this interpretation is in tension with Aristotles remark "for the former 
conclusion (xáxeivo) is also true, but it has not been deduced.” As I have translated it, 
the pronoun xáxeivo refers to the incorrect conclusion containing the word “cloak” 
instead of “mantle.” Accordingly, the remark states that this conclusion has not been 
deduced." This is incompatible with the interpretation under consideration, on which 
the incorrect conclusion containing “cloak” has been properly deduced, but merely 
fails to contradict the opponents thesis. Hence, commentators who endorse this inter- 
pretation take kåxeīvo to refer to the correct conclusion containing “mantle”? They 
take the remark to say that, given the truth of the premises, the conclusion containing 
“mantle” would be true as well as the other one, but that that conclusion has not been 


deduced (simply because no attempt was made to deduce it). 


ipatiov ovMoyioacBat da Mortov. dAnPés u£v yàp Kaxeivo, GN’ od ovMEdoyioTal, AM’ Ett éporrfjuaxoc 
Sei ei tadtOv onpaiver, npòç Tov Cntodvta tò Stà ti. 

? | take it that in the phrase ddnOéc uev yap Kaxeivo, AN’ od ovMedoyiota, the pronoun káxeivo is 
the grammatical subject of ob ovMehdytotat. Pace Forster (1955: 37) and Colli (1955: 660), who 
translate 4’ o ovMedoytotat as "but the reasoning is not complete.” 

28 Poste 1866: 19, Schreiber 2003: 90. See also the translation of 168a30-1 in Barnes 1984: 284: “if 
the point concerns a doublet, then you should deduce about a doublet, not about a cloak. For the 
former conclusion also would be true, but it has not been deduced.” 
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Now, this reading of kåxeīvo is less natural than the other. For the pronoun éxetvo 
typically refers to the item that is more distant in the preceding text. According to this 
rule, x&áxeivo should refer to the conclusion containing “cloak” instead of "mantle"? 
On this reading, Aristotles point is that the conclusion containing "cloak" cannot be 
properly deduced from the premises adduced because the premises contain the word 
“mantle” instead of “cloak” This is the traditional interpretation of the passage given 
by Michael of Ephesus and the anonymous paraphrase of the Sophistici Elenchi edited 
in CAG 23.4.” The author of the paraphrase, who is believed to be Sophonias, gives the 


following example: 


A2 Every mantle is preventive of frost and heat. 
Everything preventive of frost and heat is useful. 


Therefore, every cloak is useful. 


According to this interpretation, the pair of synonyms occurs not in the supposed con- 
tradiction, but in the supposed deduction. Because “mantle” and “cloak” are two dis- 
tinct expressions, A2 fails to be a deduction, and hence does not constitute a refutation 
of the thesis ^A cloak is not useful? The person mentioned at the end of the passage 
who "asks the reason why" is the opponent asking why the conclusion of A2 follows 
from the premises adduced. 

In view of the problems the other interpretation has with the pronoun xáxeivo, 
the traditional interpretation of the example at 168a30-3 seems preferable. Still, 
both interpretations of 168a30-3 are perfectly in accordance with Aristotles inten- 
tions in the passage at 168a26-33 as a whole. The first sentence of the passage indi- 


cates that Aristotle is concerned with the identity of certain linguistic expressions in 


? This interpretation of xáxeivo is preferred by Michael of Ephesus In SE 57.25-31, Anonymus In 
SE 18.16-17, von Kirchmann (1883: 12), Rolfes (1918: 13), Forster (1955: 37), Colli (1955: 660), 
Dorion (1995: 133), and Hasper (2012: ad loc.). Of course, it is not impossible that xaxeivo refers 
to the correct conclusion containing "mantle? But such an interpretation also leads to a problem 
with the kai in xàxeivo. The xat implies that the conclusion which is not referred to by éxeivo is 
true, and that its truth can be taken for granted in the context under consideration. Given the 
preceding sentence, the conclusion which is salient in the context is the correct conclusion con- 
taining “mantle”; for this conclusion is recommended by Aristotle while the other is dismissed. 
If éxeivo referred to the correct conclusion, kai would imply the truth of the incorrect conclu- 
sion dismissed in the preceding sentence. In this case, the connection to the preceding sentence 
would be less smooth than on the other interpretation, on which xaí implies the truth of the 
correct conclusion containing “mantle.” 

? Michael of Ephesus In SE 57.15-31, Anonymus In SE 18.8-18; the interpretation is also given 
by von Kirchmann (1883: 12) and Rolfes (1918: 13). 
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refutations. The second sentence states that this identity is required "if a refutation 
or deduction is to be effected? The fact that deductions are mentioned here strongly 
suggests that Aristotle is concerned with the identity of linguistic expressions not 
only within the contradiction of a refutation, but also within the deduction. Thus, 
even if it were the case that the subsequent example about “mantle” and “cloak” 
focuses on defective contradictions such as “A mantle is useful" versus “A cloak is 
not useful,” the passage as a whole would still take into account defective deduc- 
tions such as A2. 

It seems clear, then, that in 168a26-33 Aristotle denies A2 the status of a deduc- 
tion.’ Given this, he should also deny the status of a deduction to arguments that have 


a pair of synonyms instead of a single middle term, such as the following: 


A3 Every robe is a cloak. 
Every mantle is useful. 


Therefore, every robe is useful. 


The fact that Aristotle rejects A2 and A3 shows that he takes deductions, like con- 
tradictions, to depend for their success on the identity of the linguistic expressions 
involved. Deductions are not preserved by substitution of synonyms. For example, A4 
below is a correct deduction; but when the second occurrence of “cloak” in it is substi- 


tuted by “mantle,” the result (i.e., A3) is not a deduction. 


A4 Every robe is a cloak. 
Every cloak is useful. 


Therefore, every robe is useful. 


These results are in tension with some claims that Alexander of Aphrodisias makes 


about Aristotle’s views on deduction. Alexander claims that unlike the Stoics, Aristotle 


3! Here I am in agreement with Crivelli (2012: 139 and 147 n. 5). At the end of SE 6, Aristotle 
claims that all apparent refutations due to language have their defect in the contradiction 
(169a18-21; see Michael of Ephesus In SE 65.25-66.1). However, this claim is simply not true 
(Poste 1866: 115-16, Dorion 1995: 250, Fait 2007: 130-1). Elsewhere Aristotle recognizes appar- 
ent refutations due to language whose defect is only in the deduction; for example, he recognizes 
them under the heading of accent (see Al above; SE 21 177b37-178a3) and under the heading of 
homonymy (see A5 below; SE 10 171a9-11, AnPo. I.12 77b27-33). Thus, it makes sense for him 
to address such apparent refutations at 168a26-33. 
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does not attend to linguistic expressions in his account of deduction. Discussing cer- 


tain arguments which the Stoics called "subsyllogistic;' he writes: 


They [the Stoics] do not call such arguments deductions since they attend to 
language and expression, whereas Aristotle, where the same object is signi- 
fied, looks to what is signified and not to the expressions. (Alexander In AnPr. 
84.15-17) 


Accordingly, Alexander attributes to Aristotle the following view: 


A deduction has its being not in the words but in what is signified by the words. 
(Alexander In AnPr. 372.29-30) 


As we said, a deduction comes about through what is signified by the words, not 
through the words. (Alexander In AnPr. 373.16-17) 


According to Alexander, Aristotle took deductions to depend not on words, but only 
on what is signified by words. On this view, given that synonyms signify the same 
object, deductions should be preserved by substitution of synonyms, contrary to what 
we saw with A3 and A4.? 

Alexander's claims may be motivated, in part, by the fact that Aristotle often does 
not pay attention to the precise linguistic formulation of deductions. In the Sophistici 
Elenchi, however, the distinction between linguistic expressions and what is signified 
by them is of importance, and in this context Aristotles rejection of A2 and A3 makes 
it clear that he did take deductions to depend on the identity of the linguistic expres- 
sions involved. Thus, Alexander does not, in the above passages, adequately represent 
Aristotles views on deduction. 

Given that A2 and A3 are not deductions, the definition of deduction should con- 
tain a condition that is violated by them. It is not immediately clear what kind of con- 
dition this might be. In what follows, I will argue that none of the three conditions we 
have seen so far (C1-3) is, by itself, sufficient to exclude A2 and A3. Thus, the defini- 
tion of deduction needs to be extended by an additional condition which excludes 


these two arguments. 


? On subsyllogistic arguments, see Barnes 2007: 314-21. 

* Moreover, Alexander claims that “He has a dagger” is the same premise (xpétactc) as “He has 
a poniard" (In Top. 12.11-15). Thus, he should also hold that “Every mantle is useful” is the same 
premise as “Every cloak is useful" Again, this would make it difficult to explain why A3 is not a 
deduction while A4 is. 
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4. SYNONYMS IN DEDUCTIONS 


Among the conditions laid down in the definition of deduction, the most important 
is C1, that the conclusion follow necessarily from the premises.** However, Aristotle 
does not explain what this condition means. Rather, he treats the relation of following 
necessarily as an undefined primitive in his logical writings.” It is therefore not always 
obvious which arguments he takes to satisfy C1 and which not. Nevertheless, many 
cases are reasonably clear. For example, an argument such as A5, which involves a 


homonymous middle term, presumably does not satisfy C1:°° 


A5  Homers poem is a circle. 
Every circle is a figure. 


Therefore, Homer' poem is a figure. 


It is less clear whether arguments such as A2 and A3, which involve a pair of syn- 
onyms, satisfy C1. But there is reason to think that Aristotle took them to satisfy C1. 
This can be seen as follows. Aristotle states that in arguments such as A2 and A3 "there 
is a further need for a question whether it signifies the same thing in response to the one 
who asks the reason why" (168a31-3). By this he seems to mean that if the opponent asks 
why the conclusion follows from the premises in these arguments, one should ask him 
whether “cloak” signifies the same thing as “mantle.” The implication is that if the answer 
is affirmative, there will be a genuine deduction. Thus, Aristotle seems to hold that A2 and 
A3 can be turned into genuine deductions by adding a premise to the effect that “cloak” 
signifies the same thing as “mantle”; but as long as such a premise is missing, they are not 
deductions. 

Now, Aristotle holds that some arguments satisfy C1 although premises are missing 


in them.” He gives an example of such an argument in Prior Analytics 1.32: 


A6  Asubstance is not destroyed by the destruction of what is not a substance. 
If the things out of which something is composed are destroyed, then 
what consists of them must also perish. 


Therefore, any part of a substance is a substance. 


* This is the first condition to which Aristotle appeals in his proof of the thesis of SE 6 
(168a19-23). 

3 See Lear 1980: 2-14. 

% Tn addition to violating C1, Aristotle seems to think that arguments which contain a hom- 
onymous subject or predicate violate C7 (SE 17 175b39-176a18; see Bobzien 2005: 258-64 and 
2007: 301-12). 

? AnPr.1.32 47a22-35. See Alexander In AnPr. 21.28-30, 344.9-345.12, 346.27-8, Philoponus In 
AnPr. 320.16-322.18, 323.18-27, Frede 1974: 20-3. 
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Aristotle comments on this argument as follows: 


When these [i.e., the two premises of A6] have been assumed, it is necessary 
that any part of a substance be a substance; yet it has not been deduced through 


what has been assumed, but premises are missing.” (AnPr. 1.32 47a26-8) 


A6 satisfies C1: its conclusion follows necessarily from the premises. Nevertheless, A6 fails 
to be a deduction (47a31-5), because one or more premises are missing in it. Aristotle 
does not specify which premises are missing in it. Alexander suggests that it is a premise 
such as “A whole is composed of its parts.” In any case, whichever premise or premises 
are missing in A6, their truth does not seem to be more obvious than the truth of the 
premise which is missing in A2 and A3, that “cloak” signifies the same thing as “mantle.” 
Hence, given that A6 satisfies C1, it is natural to conclude that A2 and A3, too, satisfy it. 
If the two arguments satisfy C1, they may still violate C3, the condition that the 
conclusion follow through the premises. What does it mean to “follow through the 
premises"? In the Topics, Aristotle takes this condition to exclude arguments that con- 
tain superfluous premises (Top. VIII.11 161b28-30). But in the Prior Analytics, he also 
seems to take it to exclude arguments in which premises are missing. In the first chap- 
ter of the Prior Analytics, he explains the import of C3 as follows: ^no further term is 
needed from outside in order for the necessity to come about" (24b20-2). This can be 
taken to mean that all premises necessary to deduce the conclusion are present." If so, 
then given that a premise is missing in A2 and A3, these two arguments violate C3. 
However, C3 does not explain why a premise is missing in the two arguments, 
nor does it imply that one is missing in them. Consequently, C3 alone does not suf- 
fice to establish that they are not deductions. In general, it is not at all clear whether 
and, if so, which premises are missing in a given argument. For example, Aristotle 
regards A4 as a deduction, in which no premise is missing. But the Stoics deny this, 
and insist that a premise is missing in order for A4 to be a deduction (e.g., a premise 


such as “If every robe is a cloak and every cloak is useful, then every robe is useful").? 


38 Tobtwv yap teðévtwv dvayKaiov uev tò oboíac uépoc elvat odoiav, od pV ovMEhdytotat Sià xv 


eidnupevwv, a’ éMeixovot npotáosis. In this passage, Meizer can be taken to mean “be missing" 
(Mueller 2006: 30, Ebert & Nortmann 2007: 78, Striker 2009: 52). For this meaning of £üstrew, 
see Bonitz Index Arist. 238b5-11. 

3 Alexander In AnPr. 347.5-7. For alternative suggestions, see Ebert & Nortmann 2007: 800-5, 
Striker 2009: 214. 

4 Aristotle expresses this condition in various ways: 514 tov keuévov SE 1 16522, Top. I.1 100a26- 
7; Sà tadta Rhet. 1.2 1356b16, AnPr. 1.1 24b20; xà xaóxa etvar Rhet. 1.2 1356b17, AnPr. L1 24b20, 
see also SE 6 168b24, Top. VIII.11 161b30. 

41 See Frede 1974: 22, Ebert & Nortmann 2007: 227, Striker 2009: 81. 

2 See Mueller 1969: 179-80, Frede 1974: 4-5 and 10, Barnes 1990: 114-6. 
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Conversely, someone might hold that no premise is missing even in A2 and A3: based 
on Alexander contention that “a deduction has its being not in the words but in what 
is signified by the words,’ she might argue that these two arguments satisfy C3, and are 
deductions without the addition of further premises. 

How can Aristotle defend his view that premises are missing in A2 and A3? A prom- 
ising strategy would be to appeal to the schemata of deduction that he introduces in 
the Prior Analytics. These schemata contain schematic letters like "A" and *B" in place 


of concrete expressions like "mantle" and "useful" A typical example is the following: 


A7 Every C is B. 
Every B is A. 
Therefore, every C is A. 


Aristotle takes the schemata introduced in the Prior Analytics to be applicable to a wide 
range of deductions. In fact, he claims that any deduction whatsoever "comes about 
through" one of these schemata (AnPr. 1.23 40b20-2, 41b1-5). Thus, Aristotle might 
argue that due to the distinctness of the expressions “mantle” and “cloak,” A2 and A3 
do not fit the pattern of A7 or of another schema of deduction, and therefore fail to be 
deductions. To make them fit a schema of deduction, a premise such as "Every cloak 
is a mantle" would need to be added. Aristotles opponent, however, may still disagree. 
She might contend that whether or not an argument fits a schema of deduction should 
be determined not with respect to linguistic expressions, but with respect to what is 
signified by them.? Since “mantle” signifies the same thing as “cloak,” she might argue, 
A2 and A3 both fit the pattern of A7, so that no premise is missing in them. 

At this point, it is instructive to consider a parallel disagreement between two 
more recent logicians, namely Bolzano and Tarski. Bolzano (1837) would accept that 
in arguments such as A2 and A3 the conclusion is logically derivable from the prem- 


ises, whereas Tarski (1936) would deny this." Bolzano takes his relation of logical 


9? Such a view is sometimes attributed to Aristotle himself. For example, Morison 
(2012: 182) argues that when Aristotle formulates schemata such as A7, he “articulates the 
semantic content of the premisses and conclusion in question. He does not give any hints as to 
how they should be expressed in Greek? Similarly, Barnes (1996: 187) holds that ^when Aristotle 
says ‘If A is predicated of every B,...' he is not offering a schema in accordance with which 
categorical sentences may be regimented. Rather, the schema indicates the semantic structure 
which an appropriate categorical sentence must display" This is in tension with Aristotle's denial 
that arguments such as A2 and A3 are deductions. However, it is beyond the scope of this paper 
to enter into a detailed discussion of Morison's and Barnes's views. 

^ This disagreement between Bolzano and Tarski has been pointed out by Siebel (1996: 204-7 
and 2002: 593-4). 
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derivability to obtain not between sentences, but between certain non-linguistic items 
signified by sentences (see 1837: $155). He calls these items "sentences-in-themselves;" 
and they can be thought of as the propositional content of sentences. Two distinct 
sentences may signify the same sentence-in-itself. For example, "Every cloak is use- 
ful" and "Every mantle is useful" signify the same sentence-in-itself, say: EvERY GAR- 
MENT IS USEFUL. Consequently, the three sentences in A3 signify exactly the same three 


sentences-in-themselves as those in A4: 


A8 EVERY ROBE IS A GARMENT. 
EVERY GARMENT IS USEFUL. 


EVERY ROBE IS USEFUL. 


In A8, the third sentence-in-itself is logically derivable from the first two. Now, 
Bolzano does not explain how his relation of logical derivability can be extended 
from sentences-in-themselves to linguistic sentences. But it is natural to assume that 
a given sentence is logically derivable from a plurality of sentences if and only if the 
sentence-in-itself signified by it is logically derivable from the sentences-in-themselves 
signified by the members of that plurality. If this is correct, then there is no difference 
in logical derivability between A3 and A4: in both arguments, the conclusion is logi- 
cally derivable from the premises. Likewise for A2. 

Unlike Bolzano, Tarski takes his relation of logical consequence to obtain between 
sentences, that is, between expressions of a given language. In order to decide whether 
the conclusion of an argument is a logical consequence of the premises, he proceeds in 
two steps. First, the argument is transformed into an argument form. This is done by 
replacing every non-logical expression in it by a variable, in such a way that all occur- 
rences of the same non-logical expression are replaced by the same variable, and dif- 
ferent expressions are replaced by different variables (1936: 8). Tarski does not, in his 
1936 paper, explain how the distinction between logical and non-logical expressions 
might be drawn. Still, it is clear that A4 contains exactly three non-logical expressions, 
namely “robe,” “cloak,” and “useful.” When A4 is transformed into an argument form, 
each of these expressions is replaced by a distinct variable. The resulting argument 
form contains three distinct variables, much like A7 (except that A7 employs sche- 
matic letters instead of variables). By contrast, the argument in A3 contains a fourth 
non-logical expression, namely “mantle, so that the resulting argument form contains 
four distinct variables. 

As a second step, Tarski determines whether the resulting argument form is valid 


(he does so by means of his notion of satisfaction). If it is valid, the conclusion of the 


55 Siebel 1996: 196-7 and 2002: 586. 
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original argument is a logical consequence of the premises. Now, the argument form 
obtained from A4, which contains three distinct variables, is valid. On the other hand, 
the argument forms obtained from A2 and A3 contain four distinct variables and are 
not valid. Hence, for Tarski, the conclusion of A2 and A3 is not a logical consequence 
of the premises. 

Aristotles denial that these two arguments are deductions is in line with 
Tarski's approach. Of course, Aristotle did not have Tarski's conception of an argu- 
ment form. Instead, he employed schemata of deductions in the Prior Analytics. 
Moreover, Aristotle and Tarski do not agree on exactly which schemata, or forms, 
should be regarded as valid. They do, however, seem to agree that deduction, or 
logical consequence, depends on the identity of the linguistic expressions involved 
and on their being arranged in certain patterns. Thus, Aristotle may be taken to 
reject A2 and A3 on the basis of a condition closely akin to Tarski's account, such 


as the following: 


C8 Any deduction can be obtained from a schema of deduction by replac- 
ing every occurrence of a given schematic letter by the same linguistic 


expression. 


Clearly, A4 can be obtained by such a substitution from the schema in A7. By contrast, 
A2 and A3 cannot be obtained in this way from this or another schema of deduction. 
Hence, given that C8 is part of the definition of deduction, the latter two arguments 
are not deductions. 

C8 does for deductions what C4 does for contradictions, namely to require that 
linguistic expressions be arranged in certain patterns. In C4 the pattern is given by the 
subject-predicate structure of simple sentences; in C8 it is given by Aristotles schemata 
of deductions. It must be acknowledged, however, that C8 is a rather strong condition. 
Aristotle is far from explicitly formulating it in the Sophistici Elenchi. In fact, he would 
arguably not be in a position to do so in this treatise. Schemata of deductions formu- 
lated by means of schematic letters are introduced in the Prior Analytics, but they are 
absent from the Topics and Sophistici Elenchi. It is generally agreed that these two works 
were written before the Prior Analytics, and it is unlikely that the concept of a schema of 
deduction was already available to Aristotle at the time he wrote them. Nevertheless, by 
denying that A2 and A3 are deductions he is gesturing toward a schematic account of 
deduction in Sophistici Elenchi 6. Had he been pressed to explain why these two argu- 
ments are not deductions, I submit, he would ultimately refer to a condition very much 
like C8. 
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5. CAUSES OF (NOT) BEING A REFUTATION 


As we have seen, apparent refutations due to composition, division, and accent fail to 
be refutations because certain linguistic expressions in them are not the same. If this 
defect occurs in the supposed contradiction, then C4 is violated; if it occurs in the 
supposed deduction, C8 is violated. However, these apparent refutations not only fail 
to be refutations because of the distinctness of certain expressions, they also fail to be 
refutations because these expressions do not signify the same object. For example, 
consider the apparent refutation due to accent given in A1 above: it fails to be a deduc- 
tion not only because the expressions “where you lodge" (tò où xavaAeic) and “You do 
not lodge" (tò o? xatadvetc) are distinct, but also because they do not signify the same 
object. If this kind of defect occurs in the supposed contradiction, then C5 is violated. 
If the defect occurs in the supposed deduction, as it does in Al, then the apparent 
refutation will presumably violate C1 (just as arguments that involve homonyms, like 
A5, violate C1). 

Given this, every apparent refutation due to composition, division, and accent vio- 
lates either C1 or C5. These two conditions suffice to prove that those apparent refuta- 
tions violate the definition of refutation. Conditions C4 and C8 are not needed, nor are 
they used elsewhere in chapter 6 to establish that other apparent refutations violate the 
definition of refutation. Consequently, the latter two conditions are not necessary to 
establish the thesis of extensional correctness, that every apparent refutation violates 


the definition of refutation.“ 


46 See Schreiber 1983: 89-90, Fait 2007: 126-7. Aristotle can be taken to express this view at SE 
7 169a25—9 (see Fait 2007: 126) and SE 20 177a33-5, 177b1-4 (see Dorion 1995: 341-2 n. 295). 
" Tf A2 and A3 counted as apparent refutations, C8 would be needed to establish that they 
violate the definition of refutation. However, these two arguments are presumably not appar- 
ent refutations, since they do not appear to be refutations in the appropriate way. Because the 
synonyms “mantle” and “cloak” are very different linguistic expressions, A2 and A3 lack the 
deceptive appearance typical of the thirteen kinds of apparent refutations introduced in SE 5 and 
6. Aristotle takes the thirteen kinds to provide an exhaustive classification of apparent refutations 
(cf. n. 2 above); but A2 and A3 do not seem to fall under any of them. A similar point can be 
made for arguments that violate C4 without violating C5. One might object that arguments such 
as A2 and A3 would count as apparent refutations if the synonyms in question are sufficiently 
similar in linguistic form, e.g. if they were similar in the same way as ov and ob are similar to 
each other (I am grateful to Pieter Sjoerd Hasper for pointing this out to me). One might argue 
that such arguments are apparent refutations for the same reason for which A1 is. However, 
such arguments seem to be of little use for the purposes of a sophist. Now, the Sophistici Elenchi 
seems to be concerned only with those apparent refutations that would typically be used by soph- 
ists. Given this, arguments of the kind in question are not under consideration in the Sophistici 
Elenchi. 'Thus, C4 and C8 are not needed to establish that all apparent refutations that are under 
consideration in the Sophistici Elenchi violate the definition of refutation. 
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Why, then, does Aristotle introduce C4 and C8 in Sophistici Elenchi 5 and 6? He 
does not need them to establish the thesis of extensional correctness. But given that he 
does not introduce them without reason, a natural explanation is that he needed them 
to establish the causal thesis: that for every apparent refutation, its violating the defini- 
tion of refutation is a causa non existentiae for it, that is, a cause that explains why it is 
not a refutation. On this view, the violation of C1 or C5 is not a causa non existentiae 
for apparent refutations due to composition, division, and accent. It does not constitute 
a specific defect characteristic of these apparent refutations, and therefore does not 
provide the proper explanation of why they are not refutations. Rather, such a defect 
is constituted by the non-identity of certain linguistic expressions, that is, by the viola- 
tion of C4 or C8. 

If this is correct, then Aristotle’s argument in chapter 6 crucially relies on the 
assumption that each of the conditions C1-8 is part of the definition of refutation, 
and in particular that C1-3 and C7-8 are part of the definition of deduction. This 
assumption is not uncontroversial. Those who follow Alexander and Bolzano would 
deny that C4 and C8 are part of the definition of refutation or deduction. Others might 
reject other conditions. For example, the Stoics would reject C7, the condition that the 
premises of deductions be simple predicative sentences. Also, the Stoics would reject 
C2, the condition that the conclusion be not identical with any of the premises.’ In 
view of this, Aristotle's appeal to C1-8 may seem unwarranted and ad hoc. Thus, Poste 


criticizes Aristotle’s argument in chapter 6 as follows: 


We only give a semblance of unity to the theory of fallacies by lumping them all 
together under the definition of confutation, for the elements of that definition 
are obtained by no systematic subdivision, and form, as far as appears, a purely 


arbitrary and incoherent agglomeration. (Poste 1866: 116) 


In the remainder of this paper, I want to indicate a possible way for Aristotle to reply to 
this objection. I will argue that the proof of the causal thesis in chapter 6 itself provides 
such a reply. 

Aristotle’s proof of the causal thesis aims to show that for any apparent refutation, 
there is a condition among C1-8 such that the violation of this condition constitutes a 
causa non existentiae for it. In other words, for any argument that is an apparent refuta- 
tion, there is a condition among C1-8 such that the arguments violating that condi- 


tion is a cause of its not being a refutation. Given this, it is natural to say that for any 


^ See Alexander In Top. 10.6-12, In AnPr. 18.14-18, Ammonius In AnPr. 27.35-28.8, Frede 
1974: 23. 
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argument that is an apparent refutation, its violating C1-8 is a cause of its not being a 
refutation.” Violating C1-8 is such a cause inasmuch as violating a specific member of 
C1-8 is such a cause. Since “violating” here simply means “not satisfying,’ we have: for 
any argument that is an apparent refutation, its not satisfying C1-8 is a cause of its not 
being a refutation. 

Now, Aristotle holds that if not being A is a cause of not being B, then being A isa 


cause of being B: 


For example, why does the wall not breathe? Because it is not an animal. For 
if this were a cause of not breathing, then being an animal would have to be a 
cause of breathing: i.e. if the denial is a cause of not holding, then the affirma- 
tion is a cause of holding. Thus if the hot and cold elements’ being imbalanced 
is a cause of not being healthy, their being balanced is a cause of being healthy. 
(AnPo. I.13 78b15-20) 


If not being an animal were a cause of not breathing, then being an animal would be a 
cause of breathing. (Aristotle denies that being an animal actually is a cause of breath- 
ing, 78b21-3.) If the hot and cold elements' not being balanced is a cause of not being 
healthy, then their being balanced is a cause of being healthy. Likewise, if not satisfy- 
ing C1-8 is a cause of not being a refutation, then satisfying C1-8 is a cause of being 
a refutation. 

There is a question as to what it means to say, in this context, that being A is a cause 
of being B. Jonathan Barnes takes it to mean that for anything that is B, its being A is a 
cause of its being B. More precisely, everything that is B is A, and its being A is a cause 
of its being B. Likewise for the negative case. Thus, Barnes (1994: 157) takes Aristotle 
to state the following principle in the passage just quoted: 


If for anything that is not B, its not being A is a cause of its not being B, 
then for anything that is B, its being A is a cause of its being B. 


As we saw above, for any argument that is an apparent refutation, its not satisfying 
C1-8 is a cause of its not being a refutation. This does not imply that the same is true 
for any item that is not a refutation. What about arguments that do not appear to be 
refutations, or items that are not arguments at all? What is a cause of their not being a 


refutation? Perhaps for some of them such a cause consists in not satisfying one of the 


^? Part of the reason why this is natural is that none of the conditions C1-8 is superfluous, but 
each of them is used by Aristotle in his proof of the causal thesis. 
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conditions C1-8. For others such a cause may consist in not satisfying another, addi- 
tional condition. Assuming that the number of these additional conditions is finite, let 
Cl1-n be the conjunction of C1-8 and the additional conditions. So, for anything that 
is not a refutation, its not satisfying C1-n is a cause of its not being a refutation. It fol- 
lows by Aristotles principle that for anything that is a refutation, its satisfying Cl-n is 
a cause of its being a refutation. 

Satisfying Cl-n is a cause which explains why a given argument that is a refutation 
is a refutation. Now, Aristotle holds that causal explanation is closely connected to 
definition and essence. Consider, for example, the following passage from the second 


book of the Posterior Analytics: 


In all these cases it is clear that what it is and why it is are the same. What is an 
eclipse? Privation of light from the moon by the screening of the earth. Why is 
there an eclipse? or Why is the moon eclipsed? Because the light leaves it when 
the earth screens it. (AnPo. II.2 90a14-18) 


The answer to the question what an eclipse is is the definition of eclipse, that is, a speci- 
fication of its essence. The answer to the question why the moon is eclipsed is a cause of 
its being eclipsed. According to Aristotle, the two answers are identical: the definition 
of eclipse is identical with a cause of the moon's being eclipsed. 

As we saw above, Aristotle suggests that for anything that is healthy, its having the 
hot and cold elements balanced is a cause of its being healthy. At the same time, he 
takes “balance of hot and cold elements" to be the definition (ópicuóc) of health.” Thus, 
the answer to the question what health is is the same as the answer to the question why 
anything that is healthy is healthy. 

For anything that is a refutation, the answer to the question why it is a refutation 
is that it satisfies C1-n (n > 8). This answer should be the same as the answer to the 
question what a refutation is. So we may conclude that C1-n constitute the definition 
of refutation. Consequently, C1-8 are part of the definition of refutation, and, in par- 
ticular, C1-3 and C7-8 are part of the definition of deduction. 

If this line of reasoning is correct, then Aristotles proof of the causal thesis in 
Sophistici Elenchi 6 provides the resources for establishing that C1-8 are part of the 
definition of refutation. Thus, chapter 6 not only adds two new conditions, C7-8, to the 
definition of deduction, it also goes some way towards justifying that these conditions, 
along with C1-3, should in fact be included in the definition of deduction. One might 
even speculate that it was through the argument of Sophistici Elenchi 6 that Aristotle 


°° Top. V1.6 145b7-8, see also VI.2 139b20-1, Phys. VIL3 246b4-5. 
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was led to include C7 and C8 in this definition. The latter of these two conditions relies 
on the concept of a schema of deduction—a concept that is otherwise absent from the 
Topics and Sophistici Elenchi, but constitutes one of Aristotle significant achievements 
in the field of logic. This concept, then, might have an origin in Aristotle’s reflection on 
the specific defects of apparent refutations due to composition, division, and accent. 
But whether or not this is so, I hope to have shown that Aristotles discussion of appar- 
ent refutations in Sophistici Elenchi 6 sheds new light on his account of what a genuine 


refutation and deduction is. 
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BOETHUS AND FINISHED SYLLOGISMS 


Jonathan Barnes 


1. AMMONIUS 


According to Aristotle, the four canonical syllogisms of the first figure— Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, Ferio—are véAeo: or finished (APr A 26b28-30). The four canonical 
syllogisms of the second figure, and the six of the third, are all àxeAeig or unfinished 
(2824-7, 15-16).! And “all the unfinished syllogisms are finished by way of the first 
figure" (29a30-31).? 

When in his commentary on the Prior Analytics Ammonius comes to discuss the 


several clauses in Aristotles definition of what a syllogism is, he says that 


some people, with their eye on what Aristotle himself says (namely, that the 
syllogisms in the second and third figures are unfinished) have claimed that he 
puts in the clause “by their being so” on account of the second and third figure 
syllogisms, meaning to expel them from the company of syllogisms. (in APr 
31.25-29) 


Those anonymous exegetes supposed that an unfinished syllogism was not (yet) a syl- 
logism, and inferred that, according to Aristotle, the items in the second and third 
figures are not syllogisms. 

Ammonius rejects that interpretation: he recognizes that Aristotle takes second 


and third figure arguments to be genuine syllogisms, and he holds that Aristotle is 


! As for the non-canonical syllogisms of the first figure (Baralipton, Barbari, and the rest), 
Aristotle does not expressly say whether they are finished or unfinished; but he was taken, 
no doubt rightly, to have thought them to be unfinished (see e.g. Alexander, in APr 69.26-29; 
Boethius, syll cat 823A). 

? On the finishing of syllogisms see Striker, "Perfection"; cf. Patzig, Aristotles Theory, pp.43-87; 
Barnes, Truth, etc., pp.378-386. 
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right to do so. But he does not agree with Aristotles view of their status. Earlier in 


the commentary he had explained that 


by finished Aristotle means a syllogism which is self-sufficient and lacks 
nothing for its being, and by unfinished one which lacks something.... We 
shall see when we come to the passage in which he speaks about finished and 
unfinished syllogisms that perhaps none is unfinished— Aristotle thinks that 
some are unfinished but in truth all are finished. (in APr 14.28-33) 


Ammonius thinks that Aristotles definition is a definition of finished syllo- 
gisms (see in APr 27.14-16); and of the second and third figure syllogisms, he 


observes that 


they do not lack any term: rather, in them the terms are confused. So you 
may actually grasp from what Aristotle himself says that these syllogisms are 
not, as he thinks, unfinished (after all, their terms are finished)—it is simply 
that in them the terms are jumbled. (in APr 33.18-21; cf 32.33-37) 


Ammonius agrees with the anonymous exegetes that all syllogisms are finished syl- 
logisms; he disagrees with them inasmuch as he holds that second and third figure 
arguments are finished; and he infers that Aristotle is mistaken when he states that 
second and third figure syllogisms are unfinished. 

Ammonius takes a syllogism to be finished provided that there are no terms 
missing from its premisses. Thus he takes the word “téàsioç” or “finished” in the 
sense of “complete,” and he holds that all syllogisms are complete syllogisms. The 
second and third figure syllogisms lack no terms: they are all finished. 

Ammonius takes himself to be correcting Aristotle. 

But when Aristotle said that second and third figure syllogisms are unfinished, 
he did not mean that they are incomplete, or that their premisses lack a term 


Or two: 


I call finished a syllogism which needs nothing apart from the assumptions 
in order that its necessity be apparent, and unfinished a syllogism which 
needs one or several items—items which are necessary given the terms taken 
but which are not assumed as premisses. (APr A 24b22-26) 


Aristotle uses the word *céAetoc" in the sense of “perfect”: a finished syllogism is one 


the necessity, or validity, of which is evident; and an unfinished syllogism stands in 
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need of something—of a conversion or two or else of a reductio ad impossibile—in order 
that its validity be grasped.? 

Ammonius does not misunderstand Aristotles account of finish (see in APr 31.38- 
32.3; 32.33-33.1); but he thinks that it isa mistaken account. He does not deny that the syl- 
logisms which Aristotle calls unfinished need to be worked over—unjumbled—in order 
for their validity to be grasped; but he thinks that that is not a matter of finish. According 
to Ammonius, all syllogisms are finished but some are jumbled. According to Aristotle, 
all syllogisms are complete but some are unfinished. The two agree that all syllogisms are 
complete but some are imperfect. Ammonius has not corrected Aristotle: he has changed 
the terminology. Neither the Ammonian notion of completeness nor the Aristotelian 
notion of perfection is pellucid.* But there is nothing of interest in Ammonius putative 
correction of Aristotle. 

And yet Ammonius took himself to be rehearsing a generally accepted view—a view 
which had been championed by Boethus, who “proved that all the syllogisms in the second 
and third figures are finished,’ and by Porphyry and Iamblichus and Maximus. Themistius 
defended Aristotle against Maximus, and the disputants asked the emperor Julian to arbi- 
trate. Julian decided for Maximus; and Syrianus and Proclus and Hermias later took the 
same line. What is more, “it appears that Theophrastus, Aristotles pupil, held the opinion 
contrary to his on the matter" (See Ammonius, in APr 31.11-15.) 

It is a striking story? And puzzling, for two reasons. First, it is hard to believe that 
Theophrastus and Boethus and all those later lights wasted their breath on such a silly 
business. Secondly, Alexander breathes no word of the "contrary opinion" in his com- 
mentary on the Analytics—neither does Philoponus, and neither does Boethius. The 
silence is strange. As for Theophrastus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Syrianus, Proclus, and 
Hermias, no other text supports Ammonius—and in the case of Theophrastus, schol- 


ars have doubted his claim." But Ammonius did not invent the story. 


3 « 


1éAeioc" means sometimes "complete" and sometimes “perfect” (see Met ^ 1021b16-1022a3). 
In APr it means “perfect” (see Striker, “Perfection, pp.207-208). In this paper I use “finished” in 
order to preserve the ambiguity. 

^ Noancient text offers much by way of elucidating the notions, and nothing will be offered here. 
? Parts of it are also told in an Aristotelian scholium, 156b43-47, and by David, in APr xi 
1. According to the Suda, Julian wrote About the three figures (s.v. TovAtavéc): his written judge- 
ment on the dispute? 

é Lee, Syllogistik in der Spatantike, p.132, suggests, implausibly, that it would have been out of 
place to discuss the question in a commentary on Aristotle. 

7 See Huby, Theophrastus, pp.67-68.—Bochenski, Logique de Théophraste, pp.64—65, accepts the 
story, supposing that Aristotle himself came to hold that "the first figure is not the only perfect 
one": the supposition was canonized by Moraux, Aristotelismi I, p.173; but there is nothing to 
be said for it. Patzig, Aristotles Theory, p.71, suggested, implausibly, that once Theophrastus had 
added the five supplementary syllogisms to the first figure, he might have thought that "if the 
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2. THEMISTIUS 


Themistius' defence of Aristotle has survived in an Arabic translation.* The transla- 
tion bears the title: Treatise of Themistius in reply to Maximus on the reduction of the 
second and third figures to the first. (At the end the translator refers to it as the Treatise 
of Themistius in reply to Maximus and Boethus on the reduction of the second and third 


figures to the first.) Themistius says that 


I offer this to your judgement, my noble sir, in order that you may judge it and 


see if you find any part of it acceptable. (180.10-12) 


(Is Julian the noble sir to whom Themistius submitted the piece and who found it 


wanting??) 


I have set down in the most concise way I could—and in the space of a single 
day, and a day when I was in particularly poor health—the doubts I have con- 
cerning the extraordinary book in which Maximus proposes to prove that the 
predicative syllogisms ofthe second and third figures are finished in themselves, 


and that they require neither proof nor reduction to the first figure. (180.5-10) 


Themistius means to refute Maximus; but he insists that “my refutation of Maximus is 
no more than a defence of Aristotle" (180.15-16). 

The structure of the defence is reasonably clear: first, Themistius tries to estab- 
lish a certain primacy for the first figure (180.5-184.37); next, he criticizes the view 
which Maximus set out in his extraordinary book (184.38-190.38); third, he turns to 
Boethus, since Maximus drew heavily on him (190.39-193.20); and a coda explains 
why, even though the syllogisms in the second and third figures reduce to those in 
the first, all three figures are useful (193.21-194.26). The essay is always difficult and 
frequently baffling. In part the difficulties are due to the vicissitudes of its history; but 
some of them at least derive from the nature of the piece: Themistius is presenting one 


side of a case, and he supposes that we are familiar with the other side. 


first figure contains imperfect syllogisms, then the other two figures could be put on a level with 
it” —See further below, n32. 


* The text was edited by Badawi, Aristote chez les Arabes, pp.309-325, and translated into French 
in his Transmission, pp.180-194. Marwen Rashed, who is preparing a new edition, has with great 
generosity allowed me to make use of his provisional text: my English translations are versions of 
his French (but references are by page- and line-numbers of Badawi's translation). 

? The Arabs knew a “letter to Julian" written by Themistius (Badawi, Transmission, p.117); but 
that can scarcely have been the same as the essay against Maximus. 
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The view which Themistius defends, and which he takes to be Aristotles, may be 
outlined like this. The four syllogisms of the first figure are finished: their validity is 
evident, and whether or not it can be proved, it does not need to be proved. No other 
syllogisms are finished: their validity is not evident—it needs to be proved. It can only 
be proved by way of the first figure; for the first figure is prior to and explanatory of the 
other two figures, and a proof must proceed from the prior to the posterior and from 
the explanatory to the explained. The best form of proof is reduction by way of conver- 
sion; but where that cannot be done, a reductio ad impossibile is legitimate (provided 


that the reductio invokes the first figure). 


3. MAXIMUS 


Maximus purports to show that "the predicative syllogisms of the second and third 
figures are finished in themselves, and that they require neither proof nor reduction 
to the first figure"? What is the scope of Maximus’ claim? Ammonius' thesis holds 
of every syllogism, supplementary as well as canonical, modal as well as non-modal. 
Does Maximus claim have the same universal application, or was it restricted —per- 
haps to non-modal syllogisms, or to the fourteen canonical non-modal syllogisms? 
The text gives no formal answer to the question; but Themistius’ discussion mentions 
only the fourteen syllogisms of APr A 4-6. 

In any event, Maximus’ claim was certainly quite different from Ammonius’ view. 
For Maximus urges that second and third figure syllogisms do not need to be proved, 
that they are finished not only in the sense of being complete but also in the sense of 
being perfect. That is a strong thesis, and it is something which Aristotle expressly 
denies. It was the thesis which Julian approved; and Ammonius' account of the matter 
is mistaken—not because Maximus rejected the thesis which Ammonius ascribes to 
him; but because Ammonius has confused that commonplace thesis with something 
far less tedious. 

Second and third figure syllogisms "are finished in themselves, and...require nei- 
ther proof nor reduction? Several paraphrases are possible, of which the most plau- 
sible (I think) is this: "Second and third figure syllogisms are perfect—that is to say, 
they don't need to be proved (and in particular, they don't need to be reduced to the 


first figure)? So there are two claims, the first stronger than the second. For it is one 


? On Maximus see Santos, “Maxime” He is not known primarily for his logical interests: he 
wrote a commentary on the Categories (Simplicius, in Cat 1.13-16), to which the Suda, s.v. 
Máfwyoc, presumably refers when it lists a 9nóyvnua eic ApiototéAnv—if the singular noun may be 
trusted, then Maximus wrote no other commentary; and in any event there is no reason to posit 
a commentary on APr. 
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thing to say that a syllogism does not need to be proved, another to say that it does not 
need to be proved by way of reduction to the first figure. 
In an obscure paragraph, Themistius recognizes that there are two distinct theses 


in play: 


What he must show"! is this: that the moods of the last two figures are no 
less"? clear or less evident than the moods of the first figure. For that is the 
only way in which our man can refute what the old philosophers said. And 
if he cannot do that, then he must look for some other way of showing that 
the last two figures are valid without in any way appealing to the first figure. 
(184.38-185.1) 


Maximus must show that Cesare and Darapti and the rest are no less evident than 
Barbara and her three colleagues: if he can do that, then he will have shown that all 
the moods are finished. But if he can't do that, then he must prove the validity of 
Cesare and Darapti and the rest without appealing to the first figure. In other words, 
Maximus needs to show that the second and third figures moods are evident and 
do not need proof, or else (failing that) that they do not need reduction to the first 


figure.” 


4. BOETHUS 


At the end of his discussion of Maximus, Themistius says that 


this, then, is what we find dubious in the method which he has recently dreamed 
up. But since Boethus tried to establish it by several arguments, we must now 
examine what he said. (190.38-191.1)'* 


1 The Arabic has “what we must show? which makes no sense. 

? The Arabic has “no more”—again, a nonsense. 

P Themistius seems to say at one point that Maximus “has shown adequately that the first figure 
is the most complete and the most perfect" (181.4-6—"most complete and most perfect” will be 
the translator's version of a single Greek word, *veAeióravoc"): did Maximus argue that, although 
all syllogisms are finished, some are more finished than others? The idea that there are degrees 
of finish, absent from Aristotle, crops up occasionally in later texts (see e.g. Alexander, in APr 
77.6-9, 26-28; 113.7-9; Philoponus, in APr 114.16-20; cf Patzig, Aristotles Theory, pp.48-49). 
But I incline to think that it is no part of Maximus’ view. 

At 190.38-39 the Arabic gives this: “So much for our doubts concerning the method which 
Boethus has dreamed up": Rashed excises “Boethus,” so that the subject of “dreamed up" is 
Maximus. 
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And so Boethus becomes the chief opponent in the third part of the essay." Boethus 
and his several arguments were mentioned earlier: having remarked that Maximus 
must show that the syllogisms of the second and third figures are no less evident than 
those of the first, or at least that they can be proved without reduction to the first figure, 
Themistius adds that 


some of the later Peripatetics'? have taken this view, and Boethus, in Book II 
of his On Demonstration, undertakes to establish it by several considerations. 
(185.3-5) 


The Boethan title suggests something comparable to Aristotle's Posterior Analytics, 
which antiquity sometimes referred to as his On Demonstration. Such a work has 
seemed an unlikely place in which to find a discussion of finished and unfinished syl- 
logisms;" but ancient titles were generous (consider, say, Galens On Demonstration). 

Themistius claims that Maximus adopted a “method” from Boethus. But he never 
says that Maximus owed everything to Boethus; and two significant differences have 
been discovered between the two men. 

First, consider the sentence I have just quoted: “Some...have taken this view, and 
Boethus...undertakes to establish it? What is “this view”? The text does not determine an 
answer; but it is natural to suppose that it is the view that second and third figure moods 
can be proved without reference to the first figure. So whereas Maximus held that second 
and third figure moods do not need proof of any sort, perhaps Boethus had argued, less 
audaciously, that they do not need reduction to the first figure? That notion gets some sup- 


port from the sentence with which Themistius introduces his discussion of Boethus ideas: 


But since Boethus tried to establish <his thesis> by several arguments, we must 
now examine what he said to see if it is truer than what Aristotle says and if he 
can validate the other two figures by way of the arguments he has used without 
invoking the first figure. (190.38-191.3) 


Certainly, Boethus thought to show that the second and third figure syllogisms can be 
proved valid without invoking the first figure. But is that all he thought to show? The 


'S On Boethus see Moraux, Aristotelismo I, pp.149-184; on Boethus and logic see Patzig, Aristotle’s 
Theory, pp.69—78; Moraux, Aristotelismo I, pp.170-175; Striker, “Perfection,” pp.214-219; Barnes, 
Truth, etc., pp.373-378, 394-395; Barnes, “Peripatetic Logic,” pp.10-21; Schneider, "Boéthos? 

16 The Arabic has “old Peripatetics.” 

7 Lee, Syllogistik in der Spátantike, p.10, wonders, implausibly, if the title does not mean “dem- 
onstration of the validity of syllogisms.” 
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next passage, which carries the second of the supposed differences between Boethus 
and Maximus, suggests that it was not. 
This is the text: 


I think that Boethus, because he treated the matter exhaustively, claimed that 
the moods in the second figure which do not need demonstration are three and 
not four. (186.8-10) 


Maximus thinks that no mood needs proof: Boethus thinks that at least one mood does 
need proof. 

Themistius' remark has been overlooked or discounted; and after all, he says, “I 
think that...”—perhaps he means that something in Boethus’ book implies or suggests 
that he took only three of the four second figure moods to need proof? and perhaps in 
reality there was no such implication or suggestion? But that is implausible; and what 
Themistius means is this: “It was, I think, because Boethus—unlike Maximus—treated 
the matter exhaustively that he held that three rather than four moods are finished.” 

Which was the odd mood out? Themistius does not identify it; but what he later 
says about Boethus and the second figure suggests that it was Baroco—and no one, 
I imagine, will doubt that it was. What about the third figure? Themistius does not say 
anything pertinent. But if Boethus held that Baroco was unfinished, he can scarcely 
have held that Bocardo was finished; for what marks off Baroco from the other three 
second figure moods is the fact it cannot be proved by conversion—and the same 
fact marks off Bocardo from the other five third figure moods. In that case, Boethus 
thought that of the fourteen canonical syllogisms, twelve are finished and two are 
unfinished. 

Or perhaps he thought that four are unfinished? In the second figure, Aristotle 
proves the validity of Cesare and Camestres by E-conversion, and of Festino by 
I-conversion. In the third figure, Disamis and Datisi and Ferison are proved by 
I-conversion, Darapti and Felapton by A-conversion (“AaB” converts to “BiA”). The 
difference between A-conversion and the other two operations struck the ancient logi- 
cians, who came to refer to A-conversion as “accidental.” Thus Darapti and Felapton, 
as well as Baroco and Bocardo, might be set off from the other moods—and Boethus 
might have thought that they too were unfinished. But Themistius tells us that Boethus 
applied his method to Darapti, which he took to be finished (192.15-29); and although 
there is no information about Felapton, I suppose that it was treated in the same style 
as Darapti. 

So Boethus urged that no syllogisms need to be reduced to the first figure, and that 
twelve syllogisms are finished. Maximus urged that no syllogisms need to be reduced 


to the first figure, and that all fourteen syllogisms are finished. Themistius rejected 
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both positions. Was he the first to do so? At the end of his discussion of Boethus, 


Themistius says this—according to the received text: 


It is in this way that we must validate conversions, and not in the way taught by 
Boethus and Herminus and Alexander and all those who, among our predeces- 
sors, have tackled these puzzles. (193.9-11) 


That is nonsense; and there can be little doubt but that Themistius in fact claimed 
Herminus and Alexander as his own precursors, and not as partisans of Boethus. It is 
tempting to infer that Herminus and Alexander had somewhere discussed and criti- 
cized Boethus’ views on finish. But the temptation is to be resisted: here, Themistius is 
referring to Boethus’ views on conversion, and not to his views on finish; and the text, 
however it may be repaired, will not say that Alexander and Herminus had argued 
against Boethus' claim that there are twelve rather than four finished syllogisms. 


Another text is pertinent. In his institutio logica Galen remarks that 


some of the Peripatetics, Boethus among them, call arguments which depend 
on leading assumptions not only unproved but also primary, whereas they are 
not prepared to call primary those unproved syllogisms which depend on pred- 
icative propositions. Of course, in another way such syllogisms are prior to the 
hypotheticals inasmuch as the propositions from which they are constructed 


are certainly prior. (vii 2) 


Arguments which “depend on leading assumptions” are, as the context shows, hypothet- 
ical syllogisms. So according to Galen, Boethus and some other unnamed Peripatetics 
held a double thesis: (i) unproved hypothetical syllogisms are primary, whereas (ii) 
unproved predicative syllogisms are not primary. A syllogism is “unproved” provided 
that it does not need to be proved—or in other words, provided that it is finished. 
An item is primary (with regard to a given group of items) if and only if nothing (in 
the set) is prior to it.'? One syllogism is prior to another if and only if it can be used to 
prove the other and the other cannot be used to prove it. Thus Boethus held that some 
predicative syllogisms are finished and that all predicative syllogisms can be proved. 
How proved? The sentence “Of course...,” which is a comment by Galen and not a 
continuation of his report, indicates that thesis (ii) holds inasmuch as certain hypothet- 


ical syllogisms are prior to the finished predicative syllogisms. Although Galen goes on 


18 See Sextus, PH II 156; M VIII 223; Alexander, in APr 6.22; Apuleius (2), int ix [205.21-206.6]; 
[Galen], hist phil XIX 239. 
1 So several members of a group may each be primary. 
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to say that the question of priority is of no importance, he implies that it was frequently 
debated; but apart from a casual reference in Alexander (in Top 218.3-5) nothing more 
is heard of it.” In particular no text hints at the way in which Boethus thought to prove 
the validity of predicative syllogisms by way of hypothetical syllogisms. 

However that may be, Boethus stayed his view with "several arguments": what were 


they? and how did Maximus exploit them in support of his own thesis? 


5. ECTHESIS 


When Themistius turns from Maximus to Boethus and says that we must see "if he can 
validate the other two figures by way of the arguments he has used without invoking 


the first figure,” the first thing he mentions is ecthesis: 


We say, then, that Boethus, although he gives preference to ecthesis over reduc- 
tion, is not in a position altogether alien to Aristotle—if he differs from him, it 


is because he does not use ecthesis all by itself. (191.4-6) 


By "reduction" here, Themistius means—as he usually does—reduction by means of 
conversion (and not reductio ad impossibile). So he claims that Boethus prefers ecthesis 
to proof by conversion, and that—unlike Aristotle—he uses ecthesis in conjunction 
with something else.?! 

Themistius proceeds to criticize Boethus’ way of dealing with the second figure. 
The text is opaque, and in part corrupt; but it suggests that Boethus used ecthesis in 
conjunction with reductio ad impossibile—and if that is so, it is not difficult to divine 


what he must have said. Take the premisses of Cesare 
BeA, BaC. 
Then hypothesize that 


AiC. 


? On the question see Frede, “Stoic vs Aristotelian,” pp.122-124. 

? At in APr 100.14-18, where he is discussing Aristotles ecthetic proof of Darapti, Alexander 
notices that some people think that if they take a perceptible individual, then with regard to it 
they will have predicates for the subject which are either connected or separated. “It is possible 
that Alexander has Boethus in mind" (Barnes et al, Alexander, p.174 n.37). 
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That is to say, there is at least one individual which is both A and C. Take an indi- 
vidual—any individual you like—of the kind and call it ‘a. So 


a is A and a is C. 


Since BeA, it follows that 


a isnt B, 


and since BaC, it follows that 


a is B. 


There is a contradiction—and we may infer that the hypothesis is false, and hence that 


AeC. 


The argument shows that Cesare is valid. It uses ecthesis and reductio ad impossibile. It 
does not use conversion (unlike Aristotles proof), nor does it appeal to any mood of 
the first figure? (or to any other syllogistic mood). 

The existence of such an argument shows that Cesare does not need to be reduced 
to the first figure. Something similar can be done for the other syllogisms of the second 
and third figures—and also for the syllogisms ofthe first figure. Boethus doubtless rec- 
ognized the fact, and inferred that no syllogisms need to be reduced to the first figure. 
It does not of course follow that all syllogisms are finished. 

Aristotle, who recognizes ecthesis as a method of proving validity, has no reason to 
quarrel with Boethus: Boethus shows that second and third figure syllogisms do not need 
to be reduced to the first figure in order that their validity be grasped; Aristotle proves 
that second and third figure syllogisms can all be reduced, by conversion or by reductio 
ad impossibile, to the first figure. There is no incompatibility between those two positions. 

Themistius’ attitude to ecthesis is uncertain. He knows that Aristotle used it; but he 


thinks that Aristotle preferred proof by conversion—for two reasons: 


first, because reduction by conversion invokes items which are more evident, as any 
true knowledge must do; and secondly, because ecthesis, like induction, concerns 


itself with particulars and is closer to perception than to syllogism. (189.3640) 


2 Ecthesis “does not lead to first-figure syllogisms and hence is not a method of reduction to the 
first figure" (Striker, "Perfection;' p.208 n.9). 
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And insofar as Themistius claims that "the methods «by which second and third 
figure syllogisms are proved» cannot fail to invoke the first figure" (185.1-3), he 
implicitly holds that ecthesis is not a method of proof. No doubt ecthesis is a valid 
argumentative procedure, which can be used to establish the validity of syllogisms; 
but it is not a method of demonstrative proof—for it does not proceed from the 
prior to the posterior, from the more evident to the less, from the explanans to the 
explanandum. 

Themistius is not the only person who has thought that ecthesis, understood as 
a method which “sets out” individuals rather than classes, depends upon perception 
and so is not a proper logical procedure. But that is mistaken. The individuals which 
ecthesis sets out may or may not be perceptible items—you may set out the number 57 
just as properly as the llama Lorenzo. And even when the individuals are perceptible 
items, perception plays no part in their setting out. You say: "AiC—so theres at least 
one individual which is both A and C. Suppose that a is such a one...": you can say all 


that with your eyes shut. 


6. THE GENERATION OF SYLLOGISMS 


Immediately after his reference to Boethus’ On Demonstration Themistius states that 


it is there that <Maximus> took his claim to the effect that since certain conju- 
gations are not found by conversion, then they cannot be finished by way of the 


first figure or be reduced to the conjugations of that figure. (185.5-8) 


The argument runs, I suppose, like this: “Some second and third figure conjugations 
cannot be discovered or ‘generated’ by conversion from first figure conjugations; a 
mood can be reduced to the first figure only if its conjugation is generated by conver- 
sion from a first figure conjugation: therefore some second and third figure moods 
cannot be reduced to first figure moods.” Maximus found the argument in Boethus’ 
book, and it is natural to infer that it is one of the “several arguments” with which 
Boethus supported his thesis. But when Themistius comes back to the “several argu- 
ments,’ he writes as though he has not yet discussed any of them; so perhaps Maximus 
found the argument in one argumentative context and adapted it to another. 
Themistius probably had the argument in mind earlier in the essay when he 


remarked that 


if we are among those who, like Eubulides and Menelaus, reject the conver- 
sion of propositions, then we are obliged to deny that the two later figures are 
derived from the first. (180.23-26) 
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Eubulides and *Menelaus" rejected Aristotles conversion rules?—and Themistius is 
thinking in particular of E- and I-conversions. 
Then consider the four first-figure moods. Barbara generates nothing. Celarent 


generates Cesare: Celarent is 


AeB, BaC :: AeC. 


Convert the first premiss and you get 


BeA, BaC :: AeC, 


which is Cesare. Thus Celarent generates or produces or is the cause of Cesare. (And 
also of Camestres, if conversion of the conclusion is allowed.) In the same way Darii 
generates Datisi (and Disamis with conversion of the conclusion); and Ferio generates 
Festino and Ferison. Not all first figure moods are generative, and not all second and 
third figure moods are generated. But this much is true: a mood M is proved from M* 
by conversion of a premiss if and only if M is generated from M* by conversion of a 
premiss. 

So Maximus’ argument claims that a second or third figure mood can be reduced to 
the first figure by means of non-accidental conversion if and only if it can be generated 
from a mood of the first figure by non-accidental conversion. That is true; and it fol- 
lows that some second and third figure syllogisms cannot be reduced to the first figure 
by non-accidental conversion. But that is a commonplace, accepted by all parties; and 
it is hard to see how it can have functioned as an argument, or part of an argument, in 
favour of Maximus thesis. 

Or perhaps that was not Maximus' argument? When Themistius presents his argu- 


ment for the primacy of the first figure, he begins like this: 


We establish that the second and third figures derive from the first by using a 
plain and indubitable principle, namely that each of the premisses of the first 
figure, when it converts from itself, produces each of the two other figures: of 
the two premisses, the first (the major) when converted produces the second 
figure and the second (the minor) when converted produces the third figure. 
(180.17-23) 


? See Barnes et al, Alexander, pp.85 nn.11 and 12.— "Menelaus" presumably hides “Menedemus.” 
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Conversion, here, is not the conversion of propositions but what was called the con- 
version of terms. (Conversion of terms is the interchange of subject and predicate 
in a predicative proposition, so that “AxB” converts to “BxA”: see Alexander, in APr 
29.23-29.) Eubulides and “Menelaus” did not reject the conversion of terms— there is 
nothing to reject. 

As for generation, it is the generation of the figures, not of the moods—as 


Themistius insists: 


Neither I nor Alexander claims that each of the first figure syllogisms 
generates each of the second and third figure syllogisms: what we claim 
is that the first figure generates the other two....The claim that the two 
figures are generated from the first figure is not made by Aristotle, nor by 
Theophrastus, nor by Eudemus—it is a thing of the more recent Peripatetics. 
(184.13-16, 24-27) 


‘A figure is simply a certain communality between two propositions" (184.29-30). The 
first figure is defined by the communality of the conjugation {AxB, ByC}: convert the 
terms of the first proposition and you get {BxA, ByC}, which shows the communality 
of the second figure; convert the terms of the second proposition and you get the third 
figure conjugation {AxB, CyB}.™ 

Conversion of terms is symmetrical: x converts from y if and only if y converts 
from x. Hence the fact that a first figure conjugation converts to a second figure con- 
jugation cannot show that the first figure generates the second rather than vice versa. 
Themistius recognized the point. He argued that the first figure is naturally prior to the 
other two; and that conversion from it to them is therefore generative. 

Look again at Maximus' argument. If it appeals to the conversion of propositions, 
it is futile. Suppose, then, that it appeals to the conversion of terms. Then the conjuga- 
tion of Celarent, (AeB, BaC}, yields the conjugation of Cesare, {BeA, BaC}; and vari- 
ous other second and third figure conjugations are similarly generated. But not all of 
them—the conjugations of Camestres and Baroco, and of Disamis and Bocardo cannot 
be generated. 

True—but how can that have anything to do with finish, or with Maximus’ thesis? 
More generally, how can the "generation" ofthe figures, or ofthe conjugations, or ofthe 


moods, have anything to do with any logically interesting issue? 


^ On the generation of the figures see Lee, Syllogistik in der Spátantike, pp.120—124; cf. Striker, 
"Perfection;" p.215 n.20; Barnes et al, Alexander, p.109 n.41. 
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7. CONVERSION 


Another line of argument turns about the non-accidental conversion of propositions. 
Maximus accepted the Aristotelian conversion rules—and yet he denied that they 
allow the reduction of second and third figure moods to the first figure (185.30-33). 
How can that be? 

Aristotle denied that “AeB” and “BeA” have the same sense, and he doubtless took 
the same view of “AiB” and "BiA": a conversion may not be a syllogism, and perhaps 
it is not exactly an inference— but it does take you from one proposition to another.” 
According to Themistius, Maximus holds that “converted negative propositions have 
the same sense" (185.38-39).”° And it seems that such a thesis might be used to support 
Maximus’ account of finished syllogisms. 


For consider Cesare: 
BeA, BaC :: AeC. 


Since “BeA” expresses the same proposition as “AeB,” Cesare is the same syllogism 


as this: 
AeB, BaC :: AeC 

—and that is Celarent. In a similar way, Camestres— 
BaA, BeC:: AeC. 


—is the same as Celarent. Similar remarks apply to all second and third figure syl- 
logisms, save Baroco and Darapti and Felapton and Bocardo. So six of the syllogisms 
which Aristotle takes to be unfinished turn out to be identical to finished syllogisms— 
and therefore to be finished. 

Whatever may be thought of that argument, it was not advanced by Maximus; for 


Themistius criticizes him in this vein: 


How can he decree that converted negative propositions have the same sense 
when he also thinks that the second mood of the first figure and the first mood 


of the second figure are different? ... And how does the second mood of the first 


? See APr B 53a11-12; and 59a10-11 (on particular affirmatives): cf. Barnes, Truth, pp.304-305; 
Frede, “Stoic vs Aristotelian,” p.114 (at APr B 58a27-29 Aristotle says that "AeB" and “BeA” “are 
the same proposition"; but that, as Frede remarks, is a slip). 

?* Since Themistius refers a few lines later, at 186.9, to Boethus, it is generally supposed that 
Boethus had advanced the synonymy thesis and that Maximus had borrowed it from him: so 
Frede, “Stoic vs Aristotelian,’ p.114. But the sentence at 186.9 seems to me to be parenthetical. 
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figure differ from the two syllogisms in the second figure if their conclusion is 
the same? (185.38-40, 186.3-5) 


Maximus held that Celarent and Cesare are two distinct moods even, though that 
"AeB" expresses the same proposition as “BeA? Themistius thinks that that is incoher- 
ent: if you accept the synonymy thesis, then you should say that there are not fourteen 


canonical moods but eight, and that four of the eight are finished. After all, 


if the proposition is the same even when the terms are interchanged, then the 
conjugation is the same and it will be said to be in each of the two figures—or 
rather, the figure too will be the same. (185.40-43) 


Is Themistius right? 

Maximus might have replied along the following lines. It is true that “AeB” and 
"BeA" have the same sense; and it follows that the conjugations {AeB, BaC} and {BeA, 
BaC} have the same sense. But it does not follow that they are one and the same con- 
jugation, so that Celarent and Cesare are one and the same mood. For although (AeB, 
BaC} and {BeA, BaC} agree in sense, they differ in structure: the former is, and the 
latter is not, a special case of the structure (AxB, ByC}—and that is the structure which 
defines the first figure and distinguishes it from the other two. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that that is a coherent position: how does it help 
Maximus? Well, he must urge that if two syllogisms have the same sense, then— whether 
or not they have different structures—either both are finished or both are unfinished. 
And since it is agreed that Celarent is finished, it follows that Cesare is finished. Then 
Maximus will need to explain how and why it is sense which determines finish; and that 


is a subject on which both he and Boethus before him had something to say. 


8. THE DICTUM DE OMNI ET NULLO 


According to Aristotle, 


it is plain that all the syllogisms in this figure [i.e. in the first figure] are finished; 
for they are finished by way of what we assumed at the start. (APr A 26b28-30) 


That sentence puts together what Aristotle had said of the individual first figure moods at 
25b39—40, at 26a24 and at 26a27-28. By “what we assumed at the start" he means what 


came to be known as the dictum de omni et nullo: 


We say that something is predicated of every so-and-so when none of it can be 
taken of which the other is not said. Similarly for of none. (24b28-30) 
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The interpretation of the dictum and the link between it and finish are disputed matters; 
but it is plain that the dictum is supposed to answer the questions “What is it for some- 
thing to hold of each of the so-and-sos?” and “What is it for something to hold of none 
of the so-and-sos?”; and it is plain that those answers are supposed to underwrite or to 
explain our grasp of the validity of finished syllogisms. 

Boethus and Maximus must surely have had a view about the Aristotelian dictum. In 
principle, they might have held that it underwrote all the moods, not just those of the first 
figure; or that it was entirely worthless, to be replaced by something completely different. 
Or they might have taken an intermediate position, thinking that what was needed was 
something similar to but more puissant than Aristotles dictum. 


They did not take the first line. For Themistius says that 


one should not try to prove the first figure by their method: rather, we see that the 
thing is self-evident by way of the methods used by the old thinkers. (186.18-20) 


The methods used by the old thinkers are, or at least include, an appeal to the 
Aristotelian dictum: Maximus and Boethus proposed a different method. And their 


method somehow turned about the notion of parts; for Themistius has just said that 


the eristics fall upon us once they see that one thing may hold of another with- 
out the other being a part of it—as colour holds of man but man is not a part of 
colour. (186.14-18)5 


The fact that “one thing may hold of another without the other being a part of it” estab- 
lishes that the method of the eristical Boethus and Maximus is unworkable—so the 
method must have invoked parts. 

How did it do so? and did it do so in the form of a new dictum? The evidence is thin; 


but it suggests that Boethus had elaborated a dictum. Themistius remarks that 


since Boethus now turns to the third figure, let us see how he falls into error 
over the number of the syllogisms inasmuch as he understands the expression 
“in every" differently from the way in which Aristotle does in the Analytics. 
(192.9-12) 


7 See Barnes, Truth, etc., pp.386-419. 
28 The Arabic has: “one thing may be part of another without holding of it”; but the illustrative 
example shows what Themistius actually said (or at least, what he meant to say). 
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Boethus understood universal affirmatives in an un-Aristotelian way—that is to say, he 
did not construe them according to Aristotle’s dictum de omni. His alternative way of 
understanding them was, implicitly if not explicitly, a rival dictum. And the rival dic- 
tum explains why Boethus got the number of syllogisms wrong: it yielded, or seemed 
to Boethus to yield, more than four finished syllogisms.? 


Themistius then explains how Boethus dealt with Darapti, which is 


AaB, CaB :: AiC. 


He said? that we show that the third figure is demonstrative by reference to 
Boethus' account of the first conjugation in this figure, in which each of the 
two extremes is predicated of all the middle term: according to him, when two 
things hold of something it is perfectly plain that each of them is in the other 
as in a part. But we need to show how he uses “in every? If I use it simply in the 
sense of “of every,’ then even if we grant the claim, it is neither perfectly plain 


nor immediately evident (192.15-22). 


According to Themistius, Aristotles dictum does not show Darapti to be finished (that 
is what he means when he says “if I use it simply...”), and in fact Aristotle offers a 
proof, by accidental conversion (and indicates that a reductio ad impossibile and an 
ecthetic argument will also serve). What is Boethus’ dictum? and how was it supposed 
to work? Themistius does not say, and we must guess. The dictum, I think, must have 


been something like this: 


X holds of every Y if and only if Y is a part of X. 


X holds of no Y if and only if X and Y are wholly separated one from the other. 


According to the de omni part of that, the premisses of Darapti state that B is a part 
both of A and of C. It follows that A and C have a part in common, or overlap. And in 
that case at least one item is both A and C—or AiC. (It is tempting to add a clause de 


aliquo to the dictum: 


X holds of some Y if and only if there is an overlap between X and Y. 


? The phrase “the number of syllogisms,” which the Arabic transmits, is either a mistake for, or 
must be understood as, “the number of finished syllogisms.” 
% “He said”: surely not Boethus, who is named in the next clause—so Maximus? And yet, given 


the larger context, “he” can only refer to Boethus. 
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But there is no trace in the ancient texts of anything like that.) 


What about, say, Celarent, or 


AeB, BaC :: AeC? 


By the first premiss, A and B are wholly separated. By the second premiss C is a part of 
B. So A must be wholly separated from C—or AeC. And so on. 

But are there not decisive objections to the business? First, the purpose of a dic- 
tum is to show how certain moods are finished. Yet haven't I just used the dictum to 
prove the validity of Darapti and of Celarent? And how can you show that a mood 
doesn't need proof by producing a proof of it? Secondly, isn't the Boethan dictum false? 
Themistius thinks so; and when he says that colour holds of man although man is not 
a part of colour, he seems to have a point. 


Before saying something about those objections, I shall turn again to Maximus. 


9. MEREOLOGY 


Boethus' hypothetical dictum is mereological; and whether or not Maximus adopts 
it, his thesis certainly rested upon a mereological account of predicative proposi- 
tions. There is nothing astonishing in that: Aristotle himself frequently hints at such a 
thing by use of the words *whole" and "part" in his characterisation of universal and 
particular propositions; and the idea of mereological "separation" was exploited by 
Theophrastus and Eudemus in their non-Aristotelian proof of E-conversion.? 

Having announced that the error of the eristics is based on a misprision about 
parts, Themistius goes through Maximus' treatment of the second and third figure 


moods. He begins like this: 


He says: “When the middle term holds of each of one of the two terms and of 
none of the other, then if one of the terms is wholly included in it and is wholly 
separated from the other, then it separates them wholly one from the other by 
reason of its position relative to each ofthe two (for something which separates 


wholly separates each of the parts)? (186.22-26) 


?! See Striker, “Perfection,” pp.216-217; Mignucci, “Theory of Predication”; Barnes, Porphyry, 
pp.148-150. 

32 See e.g. Alexander, in APr 31.4-10: other references in Barnes et al, Alexander, p.86 n.13; com- 
mentary in Mignucci, “Theophrastus Logic”; Huby, Theophrastus: Logic, pp.54-55.— Perhaps 
that is why Theophrastus got into Ammonius' story? (Above, n.7.) 
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That deals with Cesare and Camestres together. Maximus' treatment of Cesare is also 
set down in a scholium on the Prior Analytics (which derives, in one way or another, 


from Themistius): 


Maximus said that all the syllogisms are finished. For example, we say that B 
holds of none of the As and that B holds of every C; and it is concluded that 
A holds of none of the Cs. For since B holds of every C and of no A, A is sepa- 
rated from B. Therefore A will certainly be separated from C as well, and will 
hold of none of it. And we had no need of a reduction to the first figure. (schol 
in Arist, 157a13-18)*? 


Since BeA (which is one of the premisses of Cesare), A is wholly separated from 
B. Since BaC (the other premiss), C is a part of B. If A is separated from B, it is sepa- 
rated from every part of B. Since C is a part of B, A is separated from C—hence AeC 
(which is the conclusion of Cesare). 

Maximus treated the other moods of the second and third figures in the same 
way: the conjugation is translated into mereological terms, a mereological conclusion 
is inferred—and translated back into “normal” predicative form. Themistius had more 
than one objection. 

First, he claims that Maximus' procedure is not what it seems. Of its application to 


Cesare he says: 


That is a cheat: he thinks he has shown something, but if you reflect you will 
find that, even though he denies it, he is obliged to use conversion.... When 
he says that A is separated from B and from all its parts, that is no use at all 
unless he grants its conversion, namely that B in the same way is separated from 
A. (186.26-20, 35-37) 


As the scholiast puts it, 


how can you say that if B holds of no A then A is separated from B unless 
you know that universal negative propositions convert from themselves? 
(157a18-21)* 


3 The scholiast writes "M, N, E; which for the sake of homogeneity I have translated as “A, B, C? 
% The scholiast goes on to say that “perhaps Maximus and Themistius can be brought into 
agreement: Maximus says that all syllogisms are finished because each has its necessity within it; 
Themistius considers the clarity or lack of clarity of the necessity and says that some are finished 
and others not” (157a24-28). That supposes that Maximus held not the thesis which Themistius 
ascribes to him but rather something like the Ammonian view. 
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The mereological translation of “BeA” is “B is separated from A.” Maximus needs “A is 
separated from B"; so despite what he says, he cannot dispense with a conversion—in 
which case he reduces Cesare to Celarent. 

But the mereological translation of “BeA” is, indifferently, either “B and A are 
wholly separated one from the other” or “A and B are wholly separated one from the 
other” The two translations have the same sense; and if you know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Wisty are separated, you don't need to call upon a logical conversion in order to learn 
that Mrs. and Mr. Wisty are separated—for that Mrs. and Mr. Wisty are separated is 
precisely what you already know. 

Secondly, Themistius urges that the mereological translations are not, or not always, 
true; for “one thing may hold of another without the other being a part" (186.15). If X 
holds of Y, it does not follow that Y is a part of X. And Themistius seems also to believe 
that if Y is a part of X, it doesnt follow that X holds of Y. At least, that seems to be sup- 
posed by this passage: 


If animal holds of no grammar and of every man, then grammar holds of no 
man. There he can say: since animal is separate from grammar, it is so in all its 
parts. But you can see that when you say that, you convince no one that gram- 
mar holds of no man. (187.1-3; cf. 192.33-40) 


The text is obscure; but the point appears to be this. Maximus’ translations require 
him to reason as follows: "Animal holds of no grammar; so grammar is separated from 
animal and from all its parts. But animal holds of every man, so that man is a part of 
animal. Hence grammar is separated from man, and grammar holds of no man—and 
so no man is grammatical? That is absurd. Hence the translations do not go through. 

Themistius' argument is a sophism. It takes the premiss, “Animal holds of no gram- 
mar; to mean that no grammatical science is an animal (which is true); and it takes the 
conclusion, "Grammar holds of no man" to mean that no man is grammatical (which 
is false). Thus it construes the term “grammar” in two different ways and commits a 
fallacy of equivocation. 

Nonetheless, isn't Themistius right about the relation between ^X holds of Y" and 
"Y is a part of X”? Animal holds of man—but a man isnt a part of an animal. Arms 
are parts of human bodies—but human body does not hold of arm. True— but that is 
not how the mereological translations work. Every man is an animal: being an animal 
holds of every man; and, equivalently, the class of men is a part of the class of animals. 
X holds of every Y if and only if the class of Ys is a part of the class of Xs. To be sure, 
the equivalence holds only if “part” is taken to include "improper" parts. (Suppose not. 
If Y isa proper part of X, then X is not a proper part of Y. So if X holds of every Y if and 
only if Y is a proper part of X, then if X holds of every Y, Y does not hold of every X.) 
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Thirdly, Themistius urges that even if Maximus’ procedure works for Camestres 
and for Baroco (187.30-32), it is inferior to Aristotles procedures since it does not 
apply as widely as they do (187.35-38). That is doubly odd. First, if Themistius really 
means to allow that Maximus’ method works for some second figure moods, then 
must he not allow that some second figure moods are finished? The text is not crystal- 
line; but Themistius does appear to accept that Maximus succeeds with Camestres. 
Secondly, Themistius compares Maximus’ method with the Aristotelian procedures 
of conversion and reductio ad impossibile. In so doing, he implicitly construes it as a 
method of proof, whereas in fact it is quite the opposite—a method which purports to 
show that proof is not needed. 

Nevertheless, isn't Themistius comparison fundamentally correct? Isn't Maximus’ 
method in fact a method of proof? (And if it is, then Themistius may allow that it works 
for Camestres without conceding that Camestres is a finished syllogism.) Here is a 


formal version of Maximus’ treatment of Cesare: 


1 (1) BeA premiss 
2 (2) BaC premiss 
1 (3) Aand Bare wholly separate 1, transl 


1 (4) Ais separate from every partofB 3 


2 (5) Cisa part of B 2, transl 
1,2 (6) Ais separate from C 4,5 
12 (7) AeC 6, transl 


Isnt that an argument which establishes the validity of Cesare, comparable to the argu- 
ment which Aristotle uses to the same end? Isn't the difference between Aristotle and 
Maximus not that Aristotle offers a proof and Maximus does not, but that Aristotles 
proof invokes the first figure whereas Maximus’ proof does not? And doesn't the same 
go for Boethus’ treatment of Darapti? 

There is a tu quoque answer to those questions. If you wonder how Aristotle's dic- 
tum is supposed to underwrite, say, Celarent, you are likely to come up with an argu- 
ment—and an argument which looks for all the world like a formal proof. Maximus 
and Boethus may be in a leaky boat, but they have Aristotle as a fellow-sailor: their 
treatment of Cesare is, in that respect, indistinguishable from Aristotle's treatment of 
Celarent. 

A second answer is suggested (unintentionally) by Themistius. Maximus does 


indeed offer an argument for the validity of Cesare. But the argument, though effective, 
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is not demonstrative—it is not a proof. It is not a proof because it does not satisfy the 
Aristotelian conditions on proof. It does not appeal to items which are prior to and 
explanatory of its probandum: perhaps it establishes that Cesare is valid—it does not 
prove that Cesare is valid. What is more, it enables you to grasp the validity of Cesare 
without having a proof of it—and hence it serves to show that Cesare is finished. 

A third answer calls upon the syllogistic diagrams devised by Euler and Venn 
and Lewis Carroll and the rest. Such diagrams might represent a particular affirma- 
tive proposition, “AiB, by two overlapping circles, one of them enfolding the As and 
the other the Bs: the two circles have a part in common. Similarly, “AeB” might be 
pictured by two non-overlapping circles: the As and the Bs are wholly separated. The 
diagrams are naturally described in mereological terms; and it has more than once 
been remarked that the mereological formulations used by Boethus and Maximus 
could be read as descriptions of such syllogistic diagrams.? A diagram can scarcely 
count as a proof of the validity of a syllogism; but it can serve to make its validity evi- 
dent: if you scrutinize the diagram you can see that the syllogism which it represents is 
valid. Neither Boethus nor Maximus is reported to have drawn diagrams; but perhaps 
their mereological translations enable you to see the validity the syllogisms which they 


describe in much the same way as the diagrams do? 


10. CONCLUSION 


Julian voted for Maximus—and by implication for Boethus. Was he right?” 
Themistius asserts and Boethus denies that there are primary or unprovable pred- 
icative syllogisms. If you insist upon a strictly Aristotelian notion of proof, which 
requires that the premisses explain the conclusion, then perhaps you will side with 
Themistius—though it is not very clear (to me at least) what would count as an expla- 
nation of the validity of a syllogism. If you are content with a more relaxed notion of 
proof—I mean, with the common or garden notion—then Boethus is right. 
Themistius asserts that four syllogisms are finished, Boethus holds that twelve 
are, Maximus contends that all fourteen are. Themistius' case rests, implicitly, on the 
Aristotelian doctrine that if something can be proved, then you know it only if you 
have a proof of it. The doctrine is false. But it does not follow that the assertion which 
Themistius founds upon it is false. The difficulty, I think, is not one of deciding among 


the three litigants: it lies in the nature of the case. Is this or that syllogism finished? Can 


3 See e.g. Lee, Syllogistik in der Spátantike, p.129 n.20; Striker, “Perfection,” p.217. 

3% According to Patzig, Aristotles Theory, p.70, Julian took the part of Maximus because Maximus 
was one of his lieutenants and he himself was ignorant of logic. According to Striker, “Perfection,” 
p.218, “it seems obvious that the Emperor Julian was right to decide...in favor of Maximus.” 
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you apprehend its validity without having a proof of it? Why ever think that there is 


any general answer to such a question? 
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ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS ON ARISTOTLE'S 
THEORY OF THE STOIC INDEMONSTRABLES 


Susanne Bobzien 


»»] 


In her important 1979 paper "Aristoteles über Syllogismen 'aufgrund einer Hypothese, 
Gisela Striker provided an in-depth analysis of these vexing and perplexing Aristotelian 
arguments. She showed that they were Aristotles way of providing a logical vehicle for infer- 
ences based on other than term-logical relations; that the "hypothesis" that gives them their 
name is best understood as a rule that is not based on a relation of terms,’ rather than as a 
premise; and that in those arguments “the thing taken instead” (tò uevaAaufavóyevov) is an 
assertion that is used instead of the dem onstrandum. It was upon reading this paper that 
I realized that the (then) prevalent interpretation of later ancient texts on hypothetical syl- 
logisms as presenting the Stoic theory of indemonstrables needed a thorough revision. For 
itis possible to show that, starting from Aristotles “syllogisms based on a hypothesis,’ a spe- 
cifically Peripatetic (and from the third century CE also partly Platonist) development can 
be traced through the centuries up to the late ancient passages on hypothetical syllogistic in 
Philoponus and Boethius. Although the Stoic indemonstrables undoubtedly played a role 
in this development, the various theories of hypothetical syllogisms over the centuries are 
all Peripatetic (and sometimes a little Platonist) in form, function, and terminology.* The 
present paper looks at Alexander of Aphrodisias role in this development. 

Alexanders commentaries on Aristotles Organon are valuable sources for both 
Stoic and early Peripatetic logic, and have often been used as such—in particular for 


early Peripatetic hypothetical syllogistic and Stoic propositional logic.? By contrast, 


! Striker [1979]. See now also Striker [2009], 174-8, 201, 237-238. 
? Striker [1979], 46. 

> Ibid., 43. 

^ Here I am in agreement with Maroth [1989]. The arguments the Stoics called hypothetical syl- 
logisms were completely different from those the Peripatetics called hypothetical syllogisms: see 
my [1997]. 

^ E.g. Mueller [1969], Frede [1975], Goulet [1978], Barnes [1984], [1985], Mignucci [1993], 
Ierodiakonou, [1990], Bobzien [1996], Speca [2001]. 
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this paper explores the role Alexander himself played in the development and trans- 
mission of those theories. There are three areas in particular where he seems to have 
made a difference: (1) First, he drew a connection between certain passages from 
Aristotles Topics and Prior Analytics and the Stoic indemonstrable arguments, and, 
based on this connection, appropriated the Stoic indemonstrables as Aristotelian. 
(2) Second, he developed and made use of a specifically Peripatetic terminology in 
which to describe and discuss those arguments—which facilitated the integration of 
the indemonstrables into Peripatetic logic. (3) Third, he made some progress towards 
a solution to the problem of what place and interpretation the Stoic third indemon- 
strables should be given in a Peripatetic (and Platonist) setting.5 Before I discuss these 
points in detail, here are some general remarks about Alexander and the context in 
which his contribution to the development of a Peripatetic theory of hypothetical syl- 
logistic should be seen. 

Alexander, like his older contemporary Galen and the Middle Platonists, was 
faced with the Stoic five kinds of indemonstrables and with a rudimentary early 
Peripatetic theory of four types of hypothetical syllogisms, both seemingly covering 
the same logical ground.’ The Stoic theory and the terminology that came with it 
was generally known and taught, and parts of it at least had become standard logic 
and standard terminology, learned, used, and/or referred to by members of all philo- 
sophical schools in the first and second century CE.* The early Peripatetic “theory” 
was known to Galen, and the fact that some fragments of it are also preserved in 
Alexander, and in some later texts, suggests that later Peripatetics were familiar with 
it. Galen, despite displaying a preference for the Peripatetic-Platonist approach to 
logic, remains eclectic in his Institutio Logica and does not officially side with any 
school.? By contrast, and not surprisingly, Alexander always defends the Aristotelian 
or Peripatetic line and habitually attacks the Stoics. Yet this had not been the man- 
ner of all Peripatetics: in the first century BC, Boethus appears to have adopted the 
Stoic indemonstrables wholesale, terminology and all (Galen, Inst.Log.7.2, see below, 


Section 2.2). Propriety in matters of logic—as in other areas of philosophy—seems 


° For Alexander' view on the so-called “wholly hypothetical syllogisms" see Bobzien [2000]. 

7 For the Stoic indemonstrables, see e.g. Frede [1974], Bobzien [1996]. For the early Peripatetic 
theory, see Barnes [1985], Bobzien [20022], [2002b]. 

* Cf. eg. S.E.PH.1L157-59; Gal.Inst.Log.6.6; Cic.Top.12.53-14.57, Fin.IV.19.54-5; Plutarch, De 
E apud Delphos 386E-387C; Philo De Plantatione 115; Alcinous, Didasc.ch.6; Apul.Int.191.6-11, 
201.4-11, 209.9-14, 212.10-12; Aulus Gellius, N.A.XVI.8.1-8; Boethus Perip. acc. to Gal.Inst. 
Log.7.2; Lucian Vitarum Auctio 24; [Galen] Hist.Phil.15. 

? Bobzien [2004]. 
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to have developed, together with a more historico-philologically orientated study of 
the texts of Plato and Aristotle, only after the turn of the millennium. The competi- 
tion between the philosophical schools (and various other factors, no doubt) led to 
the desideratum that each of the founding philosophers have a view or dogma (if not 
a theory) on every philosophical subject matter—including those which had seen 
the light of day only after their death. These include prominently fate, the criterion 
of truth, and propositional logic, all three standard philosophical topics in the sec- 
ond century CE, and all three introduced into philosophy only in Hellenistic times, 
and not originally part of Platos or Aristotles philosophy. Thus, Alexander, or some 
recent predecessors of his, patched together a "theory of fate" for Aristotle from sev- 
eral of Aristotles writings, and in [Plutarch] On Fate we find a similar patchwork 
for Plato.” In Ptolemy, we find a Peripatetic "theory of the criterion," in Alcinous 
(Didasc. ch.4) a Platonist one, pieced together from excerpts from Platos dialogues. 
Similarly, as this paper intends to show, Alexander, or some recent predecessors,” 
purposely credited Aristotle with a theory that corresponds to Stoic propositional 
logic (i.e. with a hypothetical syllogistic). 

Unlike in the case of fate, we have no extant separate treatise by Alexander 
on hypothetical syllogistic.? We have to rely on some remarks and brief discus- 
sions in his commentaries on Aristotles Prior Analytics and Topics. Alexander 
likely also considered some material relevant to hypothetical syllogistic in his lost 
commentaries on the Categories and De Interpretatione. So there is no evidence 
that Alexander ever attributes a worked-out theory of hypothetical syllogisms to 
Aristotle. Rather, what is remarkable is that Alexander persistently (if not always 
consistently) interprets and presents passages from Aristotles Organon in a light 
that makes it appear as if Aristotle was in the possession of a Peripatetic correlate to 


the Stoic theory of indemonstrables. 


10 Cf. Alexander On Fate 165.14-171.17; [Plutarch] On Fate 568b-574e. 

! See Mark Schiefsky, this volume. 

? [n what follows, I suppress the adjunct “or some recent predecessors”; but readers should keep 
in mind that it is virtually impossible to decide whether a certain innovation is Alexander’s or 
whether he adopted it from lost Peripatetic commentators of the previous generation. 

5 The view until recently held by the majority of scholars that Ibn Sina (Avicenna) provides 
evidence for the existence of a treatise by Alexander on hypothetical syllogisms has been laid to 
rest by Street [2001]. 

Thus, in Ammonius’ and Al-Farabi’s De Interpretatione commentaries we find classifications 
of hypothetical propositions or premises, and Al-Farabi’s short Categories commentary contains 
a classification of consequence (àxoXovO(a) and conflict (u&yn). 
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1. THE CONNECTION OF PASSAGES FROM 
ARISTOTLE’S ORGANON WITH THE STOIC THEORY 
OF INDEMONSTRABLES AND THE APPROPRIATION 

OF THE LATTER AS ARISTOTELIAN 


Alexander draws two connections between Aristotle’s logic and the Stoic indemon- 


strables: first, a connection with Aristotle’s “syllogisms from a hypothesis,’ and second, 


a connection with two of Aristotle's topoi. 


1.1 Aristotle’s Syllogisms from a Hypothesis 
and the Stoic Indemonstrables 


There are four passages germane to the first connection, all in Alexander’s Analytics 
commentary.’ In each of the four passages, Alexander either states or implies that the 
indemonstrables are a subclass of Aristotle’s “syllogisms from a hypothesis.” In one, in 
addition, he actually undertakes to show this. First, his mere claims and suggestions 


that there is a connection (italics mine): 


(1) To those “by means of another hypothesis,” as he (i.e. Aristotle, An.Pr.41a40f)’® 
said, presumably also belong the arguments which are the only ones that the more 
recent <philosophers> want to call syllogisms. These are the arguments that come 
to be by means of the mode-forming <premise>, as they say, and the co-assumption, 
the mode-forming premise being either a conditional or a disjunction or a conjunc- 
tion. (Alex.An.Pr.262.28-31)" 

(2) ...or, after he (i.e. Aristotle) has said which of the hypotheticals clearly fall under 
the presented method (these are both the <arguments> through the impos- 
sible, and the <arguments> in accordance with that-which-is-taken-instead 
(uetadqyic)—which include all of the so-called indemonstrables—and the argu- 
ments in accordance with a quality) ... (Alex.An.Pr.326.3-5) 

(3) (i) Having talked about the «arguments» from agreement and the ones that 
lead to the impossible, Aristotle says that there are many other arguments 


that also conclude from a hypothesis; he defers speaking about these with 


5 Alex.An.Pr.262.28-265.5, 326.4-5, 386.27-30, 389.31-390.1, 3-6. Potentially relevant: An. 
Pr.325.37-326.1 and 386.22-3. 

16€ Mueller [2006] 136 n.33 reads eixov instead of Wallies’ £ixev, at 262.28 and takes Alexander to 
refer to the earlier passages Alex.An.Pr.262.9 and 262.28-264.31. 

7 For reasons of word limit, and with some regret, I refer the reader to the TLG (Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae) for the Greek text from Alexander. 
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more care....(ii) He would mean the hypothetical «arguments» by means of 
that-which-connects, which is also called a conditional, and the co-assumption, 
and the ones by means of that-which-divides, i.e. disjunction, and perhaps the 
ones by means of the negation of a conjunction. (Alex.An.Pr.389.31-390.1, 
390.3-6) 

(4) The <arguments> which prove something by leading to the impossible, too, are 
“from a hypothesis” .... «This is» so also in the case of the hypothetical <argu- 
ments» by means of that-which-connects, and similarly «in the case of the hypo- 
thetical arguments? by means of that-which-divides. That which has been posited is 
not accepted by means of syllogisms but because of the hypothesis; the syllogism 
is of something else. (Alex.An.Pr.386.22-23, 27-30) 


Itappears that the clauses in italics were all used by Alexander to denote the same types 
of argument. He refers to them in different ways, but his glosses in passage (3) make it 
clear that he intends the same argument types each time. The Stoic terminology in (1), 


»« » « » 


(2), and (3) (“mode-forming,” “co-assumption, “conditional, “disjunction,” “negation 
of a conjunction,” “indemonstrable”) and the reference to the more recent philoso- 
phers suggest that these are the arguments the Stoics call indemonstrables. (The termi- 
nology is discussed in detail in Section 2.) On this assumption that Alexander intends 
the same types of argument each time, taken together the passages suggest he envis- 
ages a classificatory scheme of Aristotle’s syllogisms from a hypothesis as sketched in 
Figure 9.1.” 

If Alexander did not envisage a scheme similar to this, he worked with several 
incompatible schemes. (Aristotle’s text is far from clear on the logical relation between 
the different types of syllogisms he mentions.) 

Taken literally, Alexander's classification of the Stoic indemonstrables seems 
clearly anachronistic. At the time the Stoics introduced them, Aristotle had been 
dead for some time. Should we say that in classifying the Stoic indemonstrables as 
Aristotelian, Alexander confuses Peripatetic hypothetical syllogisms with Stoic inde- 
monstrables?” I believe this puts things the wrong way. Rather, Alexander assumed 


that humans generally make use of certain ways of arguing or patterns of inference 


18 For the details of these arguments, see Striker [1979]. 

? Types with correlates in Aristotle in bold. For syllogisms from a hypothesis, see Arist.An. 
Pr.A.23, A29, A44; "through the impossible”: 41a22-37, 45a23-b15, 50a29-38; “from agree- 
ment: 50a16-28, 33-5; “with metalépsis” and “with quality": 45b15-19; “others”: 41a37-41, 
45b15-16, 50a39-b2. 

?^ As suggested by Speca [2001] 52-3, 56. 
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syllogisms 
deictic syllogisms — syllogisms others? 
froma 
hypothesis 
from agreement through the the others 
impossible TN ML 
with metalepsis from analogy with quality still others 
‘indemonstrables’ others? those from 
conditional disjunctive conjunctive more less the same 


Fic 9.1 Alexander's classificatory scheme of Aristotle's syllogisms from a hypothesis. 

Notes on Figure 9.1: Types with correlates in Aristotle are in bold. For syllogisms from a hypothesis see Arist.An. 
Pr.A.23, A29, A44; “through the impossible": 41a22-37, 45a23-b15, 50a29-38; "from agreement: 50a16-28, 
33-5; “with metalépsis" and “with quality": 45b15-19; “others”: 41a37-41, 45b15-16, 50a39-b2. With respect 

to “still others; Alexander says: “Those with some other kinds of hypothetical premises which have been 
discussed elsewhere"; we don't know where Alexander discussed these. With respect to "others" under those with 
metalépsis: From passage (2) it's unclear whether Alexander thought the so-called indemonstrables exhausted the 


syllogisms with metalépsis. 


(e.g. we argue from “if Diotima is breathing, then Diotima is alive” and “Now 
Diotima is breathing" to “Diotima is alive"), and they are justified in doing so, 
since the resulting arguments are valid; and that both Aristotle and the Stoics the- 
orized about such arguments: the Stoics in a way that is at least partially wrong, 
and Aristotle in the right way—just that, unfortunately, Aristotle did not leave in 
writing a full theory of such arguments. And, as elsewhere, where Aristotle has 
not left a worked-out theory or terminology, Alexander supplies one in—what he 
takes to be—the Aristotelian spirit. Several factors suggest that this was Alexander's 
approach. Like Galen, he polemicized against what he regarded as Stoic "formal- 
ism,” that is, their way of determining what kind of argument or proposition some- 


thing is by its linguistic form, rather than by its meaning;” in his view, the Stoics 


? Eg. Alex.An.Pr.373.18-20, 28-35. 
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systematized the inference patterns at issue in the wrong way and, in the wake of 
this, allowed useless arguments to count as syllogisms. However, Alexander never 
doubts that there are underlying syllogisms which the Stoics get wrong, and which 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics get right. Similarly, he thinks the Stoics thought— 
wrongly—that the "indemonstrables" were indemonstrable, whereas Aristotle 
did not make this mistake. Again, Alexander believes that the Stoics—wrongly— 
thought that the indemonstrables were syllogisms because they are evidently valid 
basic (non-demonstrable) arguments, whereas he (in agreement with Aristotle, or so 
he assumes) holds that they are syllogisms because they demonstrate that something 
does or does not hold (of something). That is why he usually calls them “so-called 
indemonstrables" (cf. e.g. passages (2), (6), (7), (10)). 

Thus we are made to believe that the arguments the Stoics call “indemonstra- 
bles" belong to a class of syllogisms which Aristotle was aware of, but did not 
himself fully develop. Alexander fits them into an Aristotelian classification of 
syllogisms. As part of this classification, they then automatically sport a num- 
ber of properties, that is, all those which the more generic types of syllogisms of 
the classificatory scheme share: being Aristotelian syllogisms, they demonstrate 
that something holds or does not hold (of something);? they have more than one 
premise and no redundant premises. (Stretching his master's stance to the limit, 
Alexander also assumes that the so-called indemonstrables come about through 
the three figures of the categorical syllogisms and are brought to completion 
through the first figure (cf.Arist.An.Pr.A23.)) As the syllogisms are hypothetical 
syllogisms, the search concerns that-which-is-taken-instead (tò uevaAaufavóuevov 
cf. Arist.An.Pr. A29 and below, Section 2.2), and “they cannot be led back from the 
things hypothesized” (c£.Arist.An.Pr. A44). 

By integrating the "indemonstrables" into a presumed Aristotelian taxonomy and 
describing them in Peripatetic terms,? Alexander makes it look plausible that they are 
of Aristotelian origin and thus appropriates them. 

In the long passage An.Pr.262-5, Alexander goes beyond merely stating that the 
arguments the Stoics call “indemonstrables” are Aristotelian syllogisms from a hypoth- 
esis; he also undertakes to show they are. He proceeds as follows: he provides examples 
of several indemonstrables, and, by describing them in the way Aristotle describes his 
example of a syllogism from a hypothesis demonstrates that they fit Aristotles descrip- 


tion of the "other" syllogisms from a hypothesis (Arist.An.Pr. A44). In particular, he 


? [tis unclear whether they are meant to fit Aristotles definition of the syllogism. 
? For Alexander use of terminology, see also Section 2. 
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focuses on the following points: (i) that the second premise must be proved" by a 
categorical syllogism; (ii) that the conclusion (the thing-to-be-proved) is established 
by means of (514) the hypothesis, that is, the first premises; (iii) that this hypothesis in 
turn needs no proof, and in fact cannot be proved.” 

Alexander's argument is unimpressive. First, he presupposes that the second premise 
of the indemonstrables is a “categorical statement,’ with distinct subject and predicate 
terms. Thus he excludes existential statements such as “providence exists.” Aristotle's syl- 
logisms from a hypothesis may have excluded such cases,” but the Stoic indemonstra- 
bles certainly did not. Second, Alexander presupposes that the mode-forming (tpom«d) 
premises (which he reinterprets as hypotheses) are posited as “well-known” (yvwpıpa). 
Again, most Stoics would not have agreed, though Aristotle would." So we have the 
choice of either charging Alexander with a petitio principii, or saying that at most he has 
shown that the indemonstrables, if understood in a Peripatetic way, tally with Aristotle's 
theory of syllogisms from a hypothesis. Either way, the Stoics would have no reason to 
think that their indemonstrables have anything to do with Aristotles logic. Presumably 
this does not matter for Alexander. He gives the Peripatetics some reasons for believing 
that the (inference patterns that lie behind the) Stoic indemonstrables are the sort of 
thing Aristotle had in mind as some of the “other syllogisms from a hypothesis.” From 
a Peripatetic perspective, they do fit, give or take, the general conception of the "other 


syllogisms from a hypothesis" that can be extracted from the Aristotelian passages. 


1.2 Aristotle's Topics and the Stoic Indemonstrables 


Alexander draws a second connection between Aristotles logic and the Stoic inde- 
monstrables on pages 165-6 and 174-5 of his Topics commentary. Here he connects 
the Stoic indemonstrables with some topoi from Aristotles Topics. The first passage on 


which Alexander comments is from Topics II.4: 


(5) One must examine, regarding the point at issue, [i] what is such that if it is, the 
point at issue is, or [ii] what is by necessity, if the point at issue is: [i] if one wants 
to establish something, one must examine what there is such that if it is, the point 
at issue will be (for when the former has been proved to hold, the point at issue 


will also have been proved to hold); [ii] if, on the other hand, one wants to refute 


^ “To prove" is here used not as strictly as in Arist. An. Post. 


? Cf. Alex.An.Pr.264.32-265.13. Still, if it had to be proved, this, too, would have to happen by 
means of a categorical syllogism (Alex.An.Pr.263.22-5). 

6 See my [2002a]. 

7 'The—probably—Stoic accounts of “argument” in S.E.PH.2.136 and M.7.301-2 suggest that 
some Stoics thought the premises in an argument must be agreed upon by the discussants. 
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something, one must examine what it is that is if the point at issue is (for when 
we prove that what follows from the point at issue is not, we will have destroyed 
the point at issue.) (Arist. Top.111b17-23) 


Alexander describes this topos as "twofold, since it can both establish and refute from 
a consequence." He considers each subtype of the topos separately, starting with a 


paraphrase of point [i] from Aristotle’s text. Then he continues: 


(6) foriftheantecedent, then also the consequent, in accordance with the first so-called 


indemonstrable, which establishes from a consequence... (Alex.Top.165.12-13) 


and adds an example. Moving to the second subtype, he again starts with a paraphrase 


of point [ii] from AristotleS text. Then he continues 


(7) for if the consequence «does» not «hold», nor «does» the antecedent, in 
accordance with the second so-called indemonstrable, which refutes from a 


consequence... (Alex.Top.166.11-13) 


Again he adds an example. It is unclear, how exactly Alexander envisages the rela- 
tion between the "twofold" Aristotelian topos and the first two indemonstrables. He 
certainly believed that the two so-called indemonstrables are somehow related to 
the two ways of the topos: The topos is said to be “establishing and removing from 
consequence,’ and the first so-called indemonstrable is said to be “establishing from 
consequence”; the second to be “removing from consequence.” Moreover, he seems 
to think that the so-called indemonstrables explain the corresponding sub-topos (“for 
if...”). However, the exact purpose of the explanation is hard to gauge. Alexander 
talks about the so-called? first and second indemonstrables. He seems to regard the 
so-called indemonstrables as patterns of inference or argument forms or schemata. 
His formulations ("for if..., then also..."; "for if..., neither...") suggest that these 
patterns can be used as justifications of the two sub-topoi. Thus Alexander considers 
these patterns called “so-called indemonstrables" as logically prior to the topos. This, 
again, suggests that Alexander thinks of certain inference-patterns similar to modus 


ponens and tollens as existing valid patterns; patterns Aristotle was aware of and which 


8 O pév xózoc éotiv e£ áxoXovO(ac. Sithods Stoti- kal yàp KATAOKEVAOTIKÓG éott Kal ávaokevaottkóc. 
Alex.Top.165.6-7. 

? The Stoics called indemonstrables the individual actual arguments that satisfied the descrip- 
tions of first, second, etc. indemonstrable. See my [1996] Section 1. 
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the Stoics wrongly thought of as being indemonstrable. This is confirmed by another 
passage from Alexanders Prior Analytics commentary (Alex.An.Pr.336.13-20), in 
which Alexander couches two arguments in a Peripateticized version of the Stoic 


mode-arguments,? and then adds: 


(8) The establishing is in accordance with the second indemonstrable and the refut- 


ing is in accordance with the first.’ 


Here again the Aristotelian methods of establishing and refuting are said to be "in accor- 
dance with” (xaxá) the indemonstrables. The latter are hence considered as logically prior. 


The second passage on which Alexander comments is from Aristotles Topics II.6: 


(9) In the case of things of which hold one and only one of two <predicates>, as for 
instance of a human being holds either illness or health, if we are well-equipped to 
argue about the one, that it holds or does not hold, we will also be well-equipped 
with regard to the remaining one; this converts with regard to both; for [iii] when 
we have proved that the one «predicate» holds, we will also have proved that the 
other does not hold; and [iv] when we prove that the one does not hold, we will 


have proved that the remaining one holds. (Arist. Top.112a24-31) 


In this case, the connection Alexander draws between the Aristotle passage and the 
indemonstrables is more complex. He starts with describing the topos as “establish- 
ing or refuting from a conflict" (tónov ék uáyng KATAOKEVAOTIKÓV TE xal ÅVAOKEVAOTIKÓV, 
Alex.Top.174.7). The parallel to his treatment of the previous topos is obvious. Taking 
his comments on the two passages (Alex. AnPr.165-6 and 174-5) together, we can see 
what Alexander did: He combined the Stoic pair of logical expressions "consequence" 
and “conflict” with the Peripatetic pair of “establishing” and “refuting” It seems that 
this combination of the pairs of terms is not known before Alexander. We find it in 
some later texts, with slight variations that reflect further developments.” So here 
Alexander may have been innovative. At any rate, in this passage we have evidence 
of one important step towards the incorporation of Stoic logic into Peripatetic and 


Platonist syllogistic. 


© ‘Noyétporot, see DL.7.77. 

?! 816 f| u£&v dvaoxevt Kata tov Sebtepov avandSerxtov &oxau f] Sè kaxaoxevr] Kata tov npõtov (Alex.An. 
Pr.336.18-20). 

? Galen used this pair of terms for a Peripatetic logical distinction; but he didn't make the con- 
nection with the Topics; or if he did, (in his lost commentaries?) this didn't survive. 
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After this description of the fopos Alexander interprets Aristotles passage in the 
light of an Aristotelian logical distinction that originates with the Categories. The 
distinction is that of contraries without intermediates, contraries with intermedi- 
ates, and contradictory opposites (which are not contraries and have no intermedi- 
ates). In Categories 10, Aristotle classifies these as three different kinds of opposites 
(avtixeipeva), and explains each one.” Here Alexander draws another important con- 
nection: the Aristotelian kinds of opposites are understood as three different types of 
conflict. Thus a Peripatetic logical distinction and a Stoic logical term are linked.* 

Alexander suggests that in the cases of contraries without intermediates and of 
contradictories, the topos under discussion can be used both for establishing and for 
refuting. The connection between Aristotles topos and the contraries without inter- 
mediates is obvious, and Alexander appears merely to spell out what Aristotle would 
have taken for granted. (Like Aristotle, Alexander only talks about contraries without 
combination, i.e. contrary pairs of terms, not contraries with combination, i.e. contrary 
pairs of sentences.) 

The case of contradictories is also—if somewhat forced—dealt with within term 
logic: it holds of everything, if you have proved that something is affirmed of it, then 
you have refuted that that thing is negated of it, and vice versa. The topos under discus- 
sion can thus be used both for establishing and for refuting in the case of contradic- 
tories, too (Alex.Top.175.2-10). I am unsure whether this interpretation of the topos 
would have found Aristotles approval. 

Alexander' introduction of the opposites with intermediates into the topos would 
most probably not have found Aristotles approval. Aristotle starts from a certain rela- 
tion of terms (contraries without intermediates) and explains what inferential moves 
of establishing and refuting one can make given this relation. Alexander, by con- 
trast, seems to have focused on two general inference patterns that involve conflict. 
The text suggests that these two patterns are along the lines of "If A and B conflict, 
then if we have A, we have refuted B" and "If A and B conflict, then if we don't have 


A, we have established B^ Starting from these patterns, Alexander investigates the 


3 Arist. Cat.11b17-23, 11b38-12.a25, 13a37-b35 (cf. Amm.Cat.95.8ff). Aristotle talks of con- 
tradictory opposites as "things opposed as affirmation and negation"; Alexander uses the expres- 
sion from the De Interpretatione, avtipacis. Aristotle describes the contraries (évavtia) without 
middle as tottwv odS€v éotw ava uécov, those with middle as tobtwv gotw ti ávà uécov. Alexander 
and later commentators tend to use the terms £uueca and ápeca. Aristotle does not say that con- 
tradictory opposites have no middle, but such a description is in keeping with Cat.13a37-b35. 
^ He illustrates the cases of contraries with examples from Arist.Cat. 10 and adds further exam- 
ples from other Aristotelian works. 
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above-mentioned three Aristotelian types of opposites, as to whether they “fit” them. 
He concludes that contradictories and contraries without intermediates fit both pat- 
terns, but contraries with intermediates fit only the pattern for refuting. Once more, 
Alexander appears to regard the patterns of inference as independent of and prior to 
the specific topos under discussion, and as having wider application than the topos. The 
passage in Aristotle's Topics betrays no such assumption of underlying independent 
inference patterns. Again, Alexander’s specific interpretation of an Aristotelian passage 
facilitates his drawing a connection with the Stoic indemonstrables: the fourth and 
fifth indemonstrables show markedly clearer similarities to Alexander’s two inference 
patterns than to Aristotles Topics passage. 

Alexander introduces the indemonstrables at the very end of his comments on the 


Topics passage: 


(10) And the proof that is fitting for the <contraries> without intermediates is rather 
the one by means of the so-called fifth indemonstrable, which is the one that 
concludes from that-which-divides and the contradictory to one of the <com- 
ponents> in that-which-divides the remaining <component>. But for the 
contraries with intermediates the <proof> by means of the fourth <so-called 
indemonstrable is fitting>, which is the one that refutes from that-which-divides 
and one of the <components> in that-which-divides the other <component>. 
(Alex. Top.175.21-6) 


In this passage, Alexander does not mention the Aristotelian contradictories at all. 
His correlation of the two types of contraries with the fourth and fifth types of inde- 
monstrables seems unique. We discuss his correlation of the fourth indemonstrables 
with the contraries with intermediates in Section 3.2. Here we note that what he says 
about contraries without intermediates is unexpected, given his earlier remarks on the 
contraries. We would have expected him to say that both the fourth and the fifth inde- 
monstrable fit the case of contraries without intermediates. Yet he correlates only the 
fifth with these.* 

We disregard this problem and focus on Alexander’s positive input. He reports 
the Stoic description of the fifth indemonstrables almost correctly, with the excep- 


tion of some terminological modification (for which see below and Section 2.2). 


55 We note that to his credit, Alexander makes his statement sound tentative, using the expres- 
sion “rather” (uàAXov). Of course, the idea that both patterns fit, but one may fit somewhat better 
than the other is also not terribly attractive. 
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But the use he makes of this description is distinctly un-Stoic. The Stoic theory of 
indemonstrables is a theory of basic formally valid arguments to which all more 
complex formally valid arguments can be reduced, but which themselves need no 
proof? The Stoics would simply say that everything with the form described is 
a fifth indemonstrable. This includes arguments from false premises and argu- 
ments that in the disjunction have the same component assertible twice. Alexander 
despises this focus on the mere validity of arguments, since it produces useless 
argument forms.? 

What interests Alexander is how one can produce proofs by using valid inference 
patterns. Proofs need to have true premises. Alexander (in line with Aristotle’s Topics) 
considers first what types of complex premises are such that their instances are always 
true. In the case at issue, the relevant types must all fit the general pattern of divid- 
ing premises/propositions. They turn out to be those types of dividing hypothetical 
premises in which the two components express opposites: the dividing premises/ 
propositions are always true if they express contraries with intermediates; or contrar- 
ies without intermediates; or contradictories. Second Alexander considers by addi- 
tion of what true categorical premises/propositions one can then establish or refute 
something. 

The Stoic fourth and fifth indemonstrables are thus reinterpreted as general infer- 
ence patterns and put to a distinctly Peripatetic use within Peripatetic logic: they pro- 
vide the general pattern for proofs that refute or establish something from a conflict 
(uáyn) of things. Three of Aristotle's types of opposites are interpreted as three different 
types of conflict; each can be used for producing proofs. Thus, again, the indemon- 
strables are treated as logically prior to the topos at issue. 

The details of this use of the Stoic indemonstrables are messy. Alexander’s com- 
mentary on the topos (Alex. Top.174-6) before the introduction of the indemonstrables 
is done in terms of term-logic. Where Alexander introduces the descriptions of the 
indemonstrables, he leaves out all nouns that would allow us to pin them down as Stoic 


or as Peripatetic: 


... the so-called fifth indemonstrable, which is the one that concludes from 
that-which-divides and the contradictory to one of the <components> in 


that-which-divides the remaining one. 


?* Cf. my [1996] Section 1. 
? Cf eg. Alex.An.Pr. 18.12-22. 
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The Stoic version would be: 


... the fifth indemonstrable, which is the one that concludes from a disjunctive 


assertible and the contradictory to one of its disjuncts the remaining disjunct.?? 


The Stoic relation of the disjunctive assertible and the assertibles that are used as dis- 
juncts is such that the truth-value of the disjunctive assertible depends on the truth- 
values (and modal relations) of the assertibles used as disjuncts. At the other extreme, 
we would have a Peripatetic version that does not acknowledge the existence of molec- 


ular propositions: 


... the so-called fifth indemonstrable, which is the one that concludes from 
a dividing hypothetical premise and the contradictory to one of the terms in 
the dividing hypothetical premise the remaining term as holding of the object in 


question. 


Various intermediate versions can be constructed. Since in our passage Alexander is 
commenting on the Topics, it is more likely here (than in his commentary on the Prior 
Analytics) that he considers “naked” relations between terms rather then the relation 
between sentences or premises that contain two terms and share one term. But this is 
merely conjectural. 

What matters are the following points: with the chosen formulations, 
Alexander does not commit himself to the elements of propositional logic in Stoic 
logic. Nothing suggests that that-which-divides is such that its truth-conditions 
depend on the truth (and modal relations) of some truth-bearers that function as 
its components. There is in fact no evidence that that-which-divides is thought 
to have logically independent components that are truth-bearers. Historically, the 
passage Alex. Top.174-6 is important, since it is the earliest one that connects the 
fourth and fifth Stoic indemonstrables with Aristotle’s Topics (and the only one in 
Alexander). Moreover, it is the earliest that connects the Stoic indemonstrables 
with Aristotle’s theory of opposites. Later commentators take up both points and 
improve on them. 

To sum up this section: Alexander has given the first two and the last two types of 
Stoic indemonstrables a home in Aristotelian dialectic. He has appropriated them as 
Peripatetic tools, in the form of argument patterns, for establishing or refuting theses. 


He has identified particular Aristotelian topoi which correspond to them, or which 


38 E.g. DL.7.81, SE.PH.2.158, Gal.Inst.Log.6.6. 
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are "cases" or "examples" of them. Moreover, he has connected two of the indemon- 
strables with Aristotles theory of opposites from the Categories. Thus, in a second and 
third way, the indemonstrables (four of them, more precisely) have been anchored in 


Aristotle's logic. 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF A 
SPECIFICALLY PERIPATETIC TERMINOLOGY 
FOR THE STOIC “INDEMONSTRABLES” 


The greater awareness of the differences in the views of the various philosophical 
schools together with the philologically and historically more thorough study of the 
original texts of Aristotle and Plato in the second century CE (in contrast with the 
first BCE) is reflected in Alexander choice and use of terminology.” Thus, not only 
does he, in his comments on hypothetical syllogistic, bring together material from 
Aristotle, early Peripatetics, Stoics, and later Peripatetics (including himself); he also 
preserves and juxtaposes elements of at least four different (though partly overlapping) 


sets of terms: 


(a) Although Aristotle had no terminology for hypothetical syllogisms (as he had no 
theory of such syllogisms), his general theory of logic, the terminology he used 
for syllogisms from a hypothesis, and the terminology used in the topoi discussed 
in Section 1.2, taken together, provided Alexander with a basic stock of useful 
expressions. 

(b) The early Peripatetics had made some rudimentary advancement towards a theory 
of hypothetical syllogisms and appear to have introduced some basic vocabulary 
that went beyond Aristotle's.” 

(c) The Stoics had a complete set of technical terms for their syllogistic." When Stoic 
syllogistic became the logic of hypothetical syllogistic in the first century BCE, 
many Stoic terms became part of the common terminology used in logic, although 
we witness some modifications. Some Peripatetics of the first BCE seem to have 
adopted together with parts of Stoic theory also parts of Stoic terminology.” 

(d) In the second century CE, there is demand for a distinctly Peripatetic (and also 
for a distinctly Platonist) theory of hypothetical syllogistic. One way of marking 


? This section requires knowledge of ancient Greek. It can be skipped. 


^ Cf. my [2002a], [2002b], [2004] for details. 
^ Cf my [1996]. 


2 Cf. Section 2.1 for some examples. 


8 Galen is a witness to this development, see my [2004]. 
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out a distinct theory is by introducing a distinct terminology. This seems to be 

precisely what Alexander did. His surviving commentaries provide evidence that 

he deliberately replaced terms from the Stoic theory of indemonstrables by terms 
that are either taken from the closest Aristotelian or early Peripatetic correlates, or 
are coined with an eye to expressions from Aristotelian and early Peripatetic logic. 

For this purpose Alexander uses primarily two devices. First, he glosses one term 

with another, using phrases of the form “x, that is, y" (in Greek “x xai y, where «ai 

is used epexegetically). He generally puts first the less familiar term (that is, the 

Aristotelian, early Peripatetic, or newly coined one), and explains it with the one 

more familiar in his time, usually either the Stoic one, or the common term that had 

been developed from the Stoic one. Second, Alexander explicitly distances himself 

from the Stoic, or Stoic-derived common, terminology; he does this in particular 

where he thinks that the descriptive component of the term is inaccurate. 
Alexanders use of the sets of terms (a) to (d) is not systematic. Nor is it random. 
Naturally, he employs Aristotles own terms when he presents or paraphrases Aristotle's 
views. Where necessary, he explains them in terms of common or later Peripatetic 
terminology.“ Equally naturally, he uses Stoic terminology mainly when presenting 
and criticizing Stoic theory.^ He sometimes makes use of Stoic terms that have become 
common coinage where there is no Peripatetic substitute or where he explains the early 
Peripatetic equivalents or newly introduced Peripatetic terms. However, he also some- 
times uses more recent Peripatetic terms without glossing them in this way. This last 
fact suggests that these more recent Peripatetic terms were at the time already estab- 
lished to some degree among the Peripatetics, or at least among his students. 

If Alexander' strategy as described in (d) was successful, we should have the Stoic 
theory of indemonstrables not only Peripatetically modified and firmly grounded in 
Aristotles logical system, but also cleverly terminologically disguised in a way that 
would suggest to someone historically not on the ball that there had always been a 
worked-out Aristotelian theory that covered the same logical ground as the Stoic inde- 
monstrables. I now consider Alexander's choice of terminology for hypothetical syl- 


logistic in detail. 


2.1 Propositions or Sentences and Their Components 


Alexander uses the Peripatetic term xpétaot, rather than the Stoic term á£ieyua 


(“assertible”), for propositions (or meaningful sentences). Like Aristotle and the 


^ So for instance at Alex.An.Pr.11.18, 262.32 katnyopikóç. 
So for instance á£&ieya, Alex.An.Pr.177.31, 179.32, 180.2; tò Añyov at Alex.An.Pr.177.21, 178.28. 
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early Peripatetics, he also uses npótaoiç for “premise.” To denote simple proposi- 
tions, Alexander uses the adjective “categorical” (xatnyoptkdc), not the Stoic “simple” 
(amAodc).“° Thus Alexander uses an Aristotelian term, but with a different meaning 
than Aristotle himself; and he is aware of this." (This option must have seemed prefer- 
able to using a Stoic term.) Instead of the Stoic expression “mode-forming proposi- 
tions" (tpomtkéc, i.e. those which can be used as a complex premise in a Stoic syllogism) 
Alexander uses the Peripatetic “hypothetical proposition" (b208etuKh mpdtactc, which 
for the early Peripatetics seems to have meant “hypothetical premise” and not “hypo- 
thetical proposition"). There seems to be only one passage where Alexander indubi- 
tably uses óxoOexi] npótaoiç for hypothetical propositions (Alex. Top.191.18); in other 
passages it is unclear whether the intended meaning is proposition or premise (e.g. 
Alex.An.Pr.11.17-20, 17.7-8, 324.7, 327.2-3), and when Alexander reports Aristotle, 
it is likely intended as premise. 

For the various kinds of mode-forming propositions, Alexander appears to intro- 
duce his own terms. In later antiquity, the Stoic terms for conditional and disjunc- 
tive assertibles (tò ovvnppévov d€iwpa and tò Sutevyuévov átioua) were shortened to 
16 cvviuuévov and tò dtelevypévov and took on a life outside Stoic logic, as indepen- 
dent noun phrases, not as elliptic for conditional assertible and disjunctive assert- 
ible. They were used by Peripatetic, Platonist, and other non-Stoic philosophers 
who would call propositions xpotdcetc, not a&&tmpata. Aristotle had no terms for such 
non-simple propositions. The early Peripatetics—if we trust Galen*?—had words for 
the two types of relations between things that are signified or expressed by hypotheti- 
cal npotdoets: cvvéyeia and Siaipeoic; and they referred to the corresponding types of 
hypothetical premises as mpotdoetg kata ovvéyeiav and Kata Siaipeow. In Alexander 
we occasionally find tò ovvqupévov in non-Stoic contexts (Alex.Met.318.23). Much 
more frequently, we find that-which-connects (tò ovvexés—not f| evveyric mpdtaotc!). 
Alexander glosses this expression several times with tò ovvnppévov (e.g. Alex.An. 
Pr.262.7, 390.4-5 and text (3)(ii)). Thus we can safely assume that Alexander took 
the latter term, tò ovvnppévov, to be generally understood, and the former, tò ovveyéc, 
as in need of explanation. In Alexander's commentaries, tò d5:eCevypévov occurs on its 
own, without explaining another term, only in Stoic context. In non-Stoic contexts 
Alexander uses it to gloss that-which-divides (tò 8uupecvikóv; e.g. Alex.An.Pr.20-1). The 
two terms tò ovveyés and tò Siaipetixov don't occur before Alexander in logical context. 


Thus it seems likely that Alexander himself coined the two expressions in parallel to the 


4 We find this also e.g. in Gal.Inst.Log.2.2, 6.2. Alcin.Didasc.11.15. 
1 See e.g. Alex.An.Pr. 11.18, kaXovyévng xatmyopikfic. 
* See my [2002a] and [2002b]. 


? See my [2002b]. 


FS 


FS 
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original Stoic ones tò ovvynppévov and tò 8ietevyyuévov, and intended them as a replace- 
ment for the latter. They could be understood as being truly Peripatetic, since they are 
formed in analogy with the early Peripatetic rj kata ovvéyeiav ónoOecud] npótaoiç and ń 
kata Siaipeow dx0ettKh mpdtacts. For the Stoic third type of mode-forming assertible 
and how Alexander dealt with it, see Section 3 below. Here we only mention the fol- 
lowing. The Stoics, in line with their propositional-logical approach, called these kinds 
of propositions conjunction-negating assertible (&moqacóv cvunezAeyuévov áfíopa) 
or negation of a conjunction (&xogatxóv cvunAokfc/ovunezAeyuévov, S.E.P.H.2.158 
M.8.226, D.L.7.80): negation has the largest scope and thus the category of assertibles 
to which these belong is (non-simple) negations. We have a compound proposition, 
compounded from a negation and a conjunction by prefixing the negation particle to 
the conjunction. By contrast, Alexander (like Galen and most later ancient authors) 
called their equivalents a negative conjunction (axogatixf cvpnAoxi], below passage 
(11)). This, once more, suggests that the propositional-logical element from Stoic logic 
is lost. The negative conjunction is just another type of hypothetical premise/proposi- 
tion from which inferences can be drawn. 

The Stoic terms for the components in a conditional, that is, the antecedent and the 
consequent, were tò ñyoúpevov and tò Aijyov. Alexander instead uses the Aristotelian pair 
10 flyobuevov and tò énóyevov. However, Aristotle himself used this latter pair of expres- 
sions mostly for terms rather than propositions.? Thus we have another case where 


Alexander chooses an Aristotelian term but doesn't keep to Aristotles main use of it. 


2.2 Syllogisms and Their Components 


The picture is similar for syllogistic. We saw that Alexander associated the Stoic inde- 
monstrables with Aristotles syllogisms from a hypothesis. This fact is reflected in his 
terminological choices. Where Alexander uses the name *indemonstrable;' he usually 
does so only with the addition “so-called” (Aeyépevov). His reason for this is not just 
that the name is Stoic, but more importantly, that he thinks it to be inaccurate. The 
Stoics, and at least one Peripatetic, Boethus, believed the indemonstrables to be indeed 
indemonstrable, that is, not in need of proof since self-evident.” The Peripatetics 


regarded some categorical syllogisms as indemonstrable, usually those of the first 


5 Eg. Arist.An.Pr.A43b17. 

`! GalInst.Log.7.2. Maroth maintains that Galen reports a discussion within the Peripatetic 
school, in which Boethus defended the priority of the hypothetical before the categorical syl- 
logisms (Maroth [1989] 246-7). However, in Galen the terminology and preceding context are 
Chrysippus logic, and (pace Maroth) we have no evidence of the use of the pair of terms “cat- 
egorical syllogism" and "hypothetical syllogism" before the second century CE. 
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figure. Alexander— purporting to follow Aristotle—accepts nothing but the first figure 
categorical syllogisms as indemonstrable.? Hence for the types of arguments the Stoics 
call indemonstrables a different name is not just desired but philosophically required. 
As the generic term Alexander uses “hypothetical syllogism.” This may have been used 
already by earlier Peripatetics, or was in any case easily coined by taking Aristotles phrase 
"syllogisms from a hypothesis" as model. Alexander does not doubt that the arguments 
the Stoics call “indemonstrables” (and the later so-called “mixed” hypothetical syllogisms 
in general) are syllogisms. His justification of this fact is Aristotelian, however, not Stoic.” 
Alexander calls the first premises of the hypothetical syllogisms, generically, “hypo- 
thetical premises.”™ It is less clear whether he had a way of referring to the specific kinds 
of premises. For the second premise, which the Stoics called co-assumption (npóoànyıs), 
Alexander considers tò uecaAaupavóuevov and tò zpocAaufavóyuevov. He takes these to 
be synonyms, the first being the term Aristotle and some early Peripatetics used, the 
second having been used by some early Peripatetics, perhaps in addition to the first 
(An.Pr.19.4-5, 262.6-9). However, whereas in Aristotle petaAapBavopevov is used to 
indicate that the premise is that-which-is-taken-instead,* (instead of the conclusion, 
as that which is to be proved by a categorical syllogism, that is), Alexander interprets 
it as meaning “changed assumption,’ in the sense that in the hypothetical proposition/ 
premise, the component proposition p, say, is taken as being hypothesized only, whereas 
in the “changed assumption,” p is taken to state that something is the case, it has thus 
changed— changed in its status of force, as we might say." This may show awareness at 
Alexander time of what is called the “Frege point" in contemporary philosophy. 
Moreover, unlike the Stoics, Alexander at least sometimes takes xpdoAnWic (and 
also ueváAnyic) to be the act of taking a proposition as the additional premise, and 
Tò xpocAaupavóuevov and tò uevaAappavóuevov as the result of this act. For the Stoics 
the zpdoAnyic is an assertible (an incorporeal entity),? taken as premise, never the 
act of taking the assertible as premise. (Similarly, Aristotle and Alexander sometimes 
use “syllogism” for the act of deducing ["deduction"], whereas for the Stoics it always 
denotes the argument itself, i.e. a composite of sayables [Aexcá].) 
For the five individual types of "indemonstrable" syllogisms, there appears to have 
been no set of Peripatetic expressions on offer which Alexander could have adopted 


wholesale. To denote them, Alexander uses two different sets of descriptions, each 


* Eg. Alex.An.Pr. 24.2-12. 

5 Cf. eg. Alex.AnPr 265.1-24. 

* Cf. Alex. An.Pr.17.8-9, 326.6-7, Top.63.25, 191.18. 

5 MeradapBavw in its meaning of “to take instead of; cf. Striker [1979] 43. 
5 See my [2002a]. 

Alex.An.Pr.263.26-33; ueraAapfávo used in its meaning of “to change.” 
5 Eg D.L.7.76. 
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corresponding to one way he connected them with Aristotles Organon (see Section 1). 
The first, found in Alexander's Analytics commentary, is based on his terms for condi- 
tionals and disjunctions (cf. Alex.An.Pr.390.3-5, 386.27-8, passages (3) and (4) above): 


e the hypothetical syllogisms/arguments by means of that-which-connects, which is 
also called a conditional, and the co-assumption (oi 814 tod evveyooc, kai ovvnupévov 
Aéyetal, kai THs TPooAHVews robeto <ovMoyiopoi/Adyol>) 

e the hypothetical syllogisms/arguments by means of that-which-divides, which 
is also called disjunction, and the co-assumption (oi 8ià tod d:aipetixod, Ó Kai 


Sielevypévov Aéyetau, «xai THs MPooANWews ox00e1ikol cvMoytopoi/Adyol>) 


These are descriptions in the style of the early Peripatetics, each describing the two 
premises through which the syllogism comes about. In a second passage we find abbre- 
viations of these descriptions: “the hypotheticals by means of that-which-connects” 
and “the hypotheticals by means of that-which-divides” (oi 814 tod evveyotc br08etiKol 
<ovMoyiopoi/Adyot> and oi Sià Tod StatpetiKod dm00etiKoi <ovMoyiopoi/Adyou>). Whether 
these may actually have functioned as names, rather than mere descriptions, of 
these types of syllogisms is unclear. I have not found them in any author other than 
Alexander. In any event, these descriptions (or names) are clearly in the Peripatetic 
tradition, based on Aristotelian and early Peripatetic terms and descriptions of what 
was to come to be the hypothetical syllogisms.” 

Alexander's second set of descriptions, the one in his Topics commentary, is based 
on his terminology for the relevant topoi. Alexander describes the relevant first topos as 
tomo ££ àkodovÂiaç Kataokevactikds Te kai àvaokevaotikóç (Alex. Top.165.6-7, 174.5-6); 
the first resulting syllogism as the first so-called indemonstrable, which is ¿f axoAovBiac 
xatackevaottkóc; and the second resulting syllogism as the second so-called indemon- 
strable, which is &£ àxoAovO(ag avacKxevactixds. He describes the second relevant topos as 
TÓTOG ÈK uáyrc karackevaotiküc TE kal AvacKkevactikds (Alex. Top.174.6-7); the first corre- 
sponding syllogism as the fifth so-called indemonstrable, which is ¿k Siaipettcod xal tod 
åvtikerpévov évi tov èv TH Siaipetik@ TÒ Aomóv cvvaywv; and the second corresponding 
syllogism as the fourth so-called indemonstrable, which is ¿x Siaipetixod kai tod étépov 
tov v TH Siapetik@ avaip@v TÒ Etepov.” Thus it is possible that the fifth was consid- 
ered as èk páxnç kataokevaotikòç, and the fourth as ¿xk payng àávackevaotikóc, although 
Alexander does not explicitly say so. In any case, Alexander's description, even though 


it follows the Stoic standard definition, has taken on a Peripatetic coloring: we have 


> Cf. Alex.An.Pr.262.31-2 pixtous ¿$ onoOeckiic npotdcews kai Geckijc together with my [20022]. 
© See also Alex.An.Pr.19.4 6 <ék avtipdcews> Siaipetixds ovMoytopds and Alex. Top.11-12, 175. 
& Elsewhere he classifies a different kind of argument as fifth indemonstrable, see Section 3. 
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Table 9.1 Expressions relevant to hypothetical syllogistic 


Aristotle Early Peripatetics* Stoics Alexander 

proposition/statement ^ proposition simple assertible categorical proposition 

? ? mode-forming proposition hypothetical proposition 

- ? conditional assertible that-which-connects 

- ? disjunctive assertible that-which-divides 

- ? conjunctive assertible conjunction? 

- ? negation of conj. assertible negative 
conjunction? 

antecedent antecedent antecedent antecedent 

consequent consequent ‘ending’ consequent 

‘following’ connection to follow consequence 

?’conflict’ division to conflict conflict 

(syllogism from syll. from hypothesis indemonstrable syllogism hypothetical syllogism/ 


hypoth.) 


- in acc. w. connection 


- in acc. w. connection 


- 2 


- in acc. w. division 


- in acc. w. division 


that-which-is-taken- that-which-is-taken- 


instead instead 

- that taken in addition 
- proving premise 
(hypothesis) hypothetical premise 


first indemonstrable 


second indemonstrable 


third indemonstrable 


fourth indemonstrable 


fifth indemonstrable 


co-assumption 


co-assumption 
(co-assumption) 


mode-forming assumption 


so-called indemonstrable 
syllogism 

hyp.syll. through that- 
which-connects / 
establishing from 
consequence 


hyp. syll. through 
that-which-connects / 
removing from 
consequence 


(See Section 3) 


hyp.syll. through 
that-which-divides / 
establishing from conflict 


hyp. syll. through 
that-which-divides / 
removing from conflict 


changed premise 


that taken in addition 
categorical premise 


hypothetical premise 


* Maroth’s conjecture that the early Peripatetics used the word hypothetical (bzo8et«xdc) for propositions 


and syllogisms ([Maroth 1989] 33, 34) is based on the wrong assumption that Alcinous is the same person 


as Galen's teacher Albinus and seems unfounded. Cf. [Bobzien 2002a] 
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Siaipettcdv instead of Stelevypévov. Moreover, instead of the Stoic tò avtixeipevov tod 
omot Éxwv ovpnépacpa we have the Peripatetic àvaipóv tò étepov; that is, instead of 
being formulated in terms of contradictoriness, the conclusion is formulated in terms 
of refuting. Alexander is our earliest source for these features, and they all recur, fur- 
ther refined, in later Aristotle commentators. The fourfold descriptions of the “inde- 
monstrables” in terms of the two pairs of expressions “consequence” and “conflict” 
and “establishing” and “refuting” seem to be echoed in one text only, namely Alcinous’ 
Handbook of Platonism (Didasc. ch.6). Alcinous' dates are uncertain, but he is likely to 
have been either a contemporary of Alexander or a generation or so later. 

I conclude the present section with a table of the various expressions relevant to 
hypothetical syllogistic found in Alexander (or which he is likely to have known), 
sorted according to ascription and/or likely origin (Table 9.1). 

Table 9.1 shows that Alexander has succeeded in building up a vocabulary for 
hypothetical syllogistic that is in its entirety non-Stoic and based on Aristotelian and 


early Peripatetic terms. 


3. THE PROBLEM OF THE NEGATIVE CONJUNCTIONS 
AND THE THIRD INDEMONSTRABLES 


Historically perhaps the most fascinating aspect of Alexander’s appropriation of the 
Stoic indemonstrables for Peripatetic purposes is his treatment of the third indemon- 
strables and their mode-forming premises, the conjunction-negating assertibles. We 
know from Galen that there was a debate about the usefulness and validity of the 
Stoic third indemonstrables, and also that they had no early Peripatetic correlate.” 
Galen himself rejected negative conjunctions with a contingent relation between the 
conjuncts (e.g. “Theo walks and Dio talks”) as unsuitable for producing syllogisms. 
But he considered negative conjunctions with partially incompatible conjuncts (i.e. 
those which cannot be true together, e.g. “Theo is in Athens and Theo is on the 
Isthmus”) suitable for syllogistic. He took them to express a relation of incomplete 
conflict and called them quasi-disjunctions (xapamAnota Siefevypévotc), despite their 
linguistic form ofa negative conjunction.*? Later commentators on Aristotle reserved 
the “third mode of the hypothetical syllogism,” as they called it, for contraries with 
intermediates, and expressed their first premises grammatically as disjunctions.™ 
There are no signs that Alexander was acquainted with Galen's suggestions or with 


the alternatives chosen by the later commentators. Still, he was aware that there was a 


® Pace Barnes [1985]; cf. my [20022], [2002b]. 
$ Cf. Gal.Inst.Log.5.1. 
€ E.g. Philop.An.Pr.245.3-23; [Ammon].An.Pr.68.23-41; see also my [forthcoming]. 
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problem with the third type of indemonstrables and that there was a debate about it. 
We have no evidence that Alexander himself had a firm view on the matter. However, 
he is a valuable witness for the transitional period in which some Peripatetics, and 
presumably some Platonists, attempted both to retain all five Stoic types of indemon- 
strables, and to pass them all off as Peripatetic (or Platonist), as far as their origin, 
character, and justification are concerned. The four Early Peripatetic hypothetical syl- 
logisms are thus augmented by a fifth. I consider the relevant passages in Alexander’s 


commentaries in turn. 


3.1 The Prior Analytics Commentary 


In the above-discussed passage (3)(ii) Alexander lists three types of hypothetical argu- 
ments that Aristotle could have meant by “the other arguments that conclude from a 


hypothesis”: 


(3)(ii) He would mean the hypothetical «arguments» by means of 
that-which-connects, which is also called a conditional, and the 
co-assumption, and the ones by means of that-which-divides, that is 
disjunction, and perhaps the ones by means of the negation of a con- 
junction. (Alex.An.Pr.390.3-6) 


The first of these would encompass the first and second Stoic indemonstrables, the 
second the fourth and fifth Stoic indemonstrables, and the third the third Stoic inde- 
monstrables. Two things are noteworthy in (3)(ii): First, for the conditional and dis- 
junction, Alexander first uses his Peripatetic term and then glosses it with the Stoic 
one; but he presents only one expression (the Stoic “negation of conjunction") for the 
third case. This suggests that either there was no terminological Peripatetic counter- 
part available to Alexander, or, if there was, it was referred to with the same or a similar 
expression as the Stoic one. Second, this case is added with the tentative “and per- 
haps" (f| kai). Thus Alexander seems to have some reservations as to whether Aristotle 
would have had arguments with negative conjunctions in mind. 

The long passage An.Pr.262.28-265.5 (discussed in part in Section 1.1), in which 
Alexander attempts to show that the Stoics indemonstrables are Aristotelian syllogisms 


from a hypothesis, both confirms these points, and makes them clearer. At the beginning 


9 [assume that the early Peripatetics didn't have an expression for a counterpart to the third 
indemonstrables, since they didn't have such a counterpart; and that the Peripatetics in the first 
century BCE (e.g. mentioned by Galen Inst.Log.7.2) may have taken over Stoic terminology with 
Stoic theory. 
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of the passage Alexander lists in Stoic terminology the three mode-forming premises 
used for the five indemonstrables: “the mode-forming <premise/assertible> being either 
a conditional or a disjunction or a conjunction’ (An.Pr.262.31). Then he shows that the 
syllogisms with conditional premise and those with disjunctive premise fit Aristotle's 
description of syllogisms from a hypothesis: the former correspond to the first and second 
indemonstrables, the latter to the fourth and fifth ones. (Here again, he glosses his own 
expressions 16 ovvexés and tò Staipetixdv with the Stoic tò cvvnppévov and tò dteCevypévov.) 


Third, he turns to the syllogisms from a negative conjunction. I quote the passage in full: 


(11) But (15) also in the case of the <mode> from a negative conjunc- 
tion «can it be shown that it belongs to Aristotle's syllogisms from a 
hypothesis», if that is, this mode differs from the previously discussed 
ones, and is not the same as that by means of a conditional which begins 
with an affirmation and ends in a negation, such as “if A, then not 
B?” For in the case of these <syllogisms>, too, if the co-assumption 
requires proof, it is to be proved by means of a categorical syllogism. 
For example: “it is not both the case that living pleasantly is the 
goal (20) and virtue is choiceworthy by itself. But virtue is choice- 
worthy by itself. Hence it is not the case that living pleasantly is the 
goal.” For that which has been co-assumed, i.e. “virtue is choicewor- 
thy by itself” is proved through a categorical syllogism. For exam- 
ple,...(25)...“Hence virtue is choiceworthy in itself? But if the same 
thing were assumed hypothetically in the following form: “if pleasure 
is the goal, then it is not the case that virtue is choiceworthy in itself; 
then the consequence would be proved through a syllogism of this 
kind: .... (Alex.An.Pr.264.14-31) 


Alexander here considers two possibilities for the syllogism from a negative conjunc- 
tion: either (i) it is different from the conditional and disjunctive hypothetical syllo- 
gisms or (ii) it is the same as one of the conditional modes. Alexander does not commit 


himself to either possibility. Instead, he demonstrates that either way the syllogism 


66 


tod tpomKod fj cvvupévov óvcoc f| SieCevypévov fj cvuxezAeyuévov (Alex.An.Pr.262.31). One might 
expect "negative conjunction" rather than "conjunction" here. However, since for Alexander the 
negative conjunction is a type of conjunction (whereas the Stoics have "negation of a conjunc- 
tion, classified as negation), from Alexander' perspective, what he says is correct, if unspecific. 
9 Or: “if the first, then not the second"—the description of the conditional is entirely in Stoic 
terms, hence so might have been the illustration. 
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could be seen as a case ofan Aristotelian syllogism from a hypothesis—showing which 
is after all the purpose of An.Pr.262-4. It is likely that both options (i) and (ii) were 
discussed in Alexander' time. (i) implies the introduction of a Peripatetic correlate to 
the third indemonstrables without the claim of Peripatetic ancestry; (ii) enables the 
Peripatetics to argue that the hypothetical syllogism with a negative conjunction is 
one of those syllogisms the Peripatetics already accepted (namely a type of conditional 
hypothetical syllogism); itis just worded differently (and wording matters to the Stoics, 
but not the Peripatetics). Since Alexander does not commit himself to either view, 
and is rather tentative in his statements about them,” it seems that at the time there 
was no Peripatetic standard solution to the problem available. This notwithstanding, 
passage (11) sports some interesting features: 

We consider option (ii) first: the indemonstrable mode from a negative conjunc- 
tion (or negation of a conjunction, as the Stoics would say) is the same as a mode by 
means of a conditional. Alexander's description of the mode as "that by means of a 
conditional which begins with an affirmation and ends in a negation" suggests that 
he assumes that there are several different modes of the hypothetical syllogisms with 
a conditional hypothetical premise. Alexander here uses the Greek word “mode” 
(1póxoc) not in the Stoic, but in an Aristotelian or Peripatetic sense: one syllogistic 
figure has several modes. The conditional and disjunctive hypothetical syllogisms 
would be (the equivalent to) figures, in parallel to Aristotles categorical syllogis- 


2» 


tic. Alexander's specification “such as 'if A, then not B'" suggests that option (ii) 
might assume there to be eight different modes in the "conditional figure": four of 
type modus ponens, four of type modus tollens, obtained by drawing out all possible 
combinations with affirmative and negative antecedent and consequent proposi- 
tions. In Alexander’s time, there was a similar Peripatetic use of “mode” and “figure” 
for wholly hypothetical syllogisms." Moreover, we know of such a classification of 
modus ponens and modus tollens arguments from Boethius and from the anony- 
mous Scholium Waitz.” These two later texts don't discuss hypothetical syllogisms 
with a negative conjunction as hypothetical premise. So conceivably there was a 
faction of Peripatetic logicians that integrated the third Stoic indemonstrable into 


Peripatetic hypothetical syllogistic by equating it to the mode of the form “if A, not 


& A third possibility, one actually taken by later commentators, would be to add it and equate 
it with something else from Aristotle's logic, such as the case of contraries with intermediates. 

© Cf the “ifs” at Alex.An.Pr.264.15 and 264.26. 

7 See my [2000]. 

71 See my [2002c]. 
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B; A; therefore not B?” Note that the classification of “if A, then not B" as mode of 
a conditional hypothetical syllogism differs from that of the early Peripatetics, who 
would have considered "if A, then not B" as a—non-standardly expressed— dividing 
(or disjunctive) proposition.” 

What about option (i)? Which faction of Peripatetics (or other philosophers) 
believed that the hypothetical syllogisms with a negative conjunction differ from the 
ones with a conditional or with a disjunction that Alexander discussed beforehand? 
They would be either the first century BCE Peripatetics who adopted the Stoic inde- 
monstrables; or alternatively, philosophers like Galen, who classified the negative 
conjunctive hypothetical propositions as among those that indicate a kind of conflict 
(udyn), and thus among the other group of hypothetical syllogisms which the early 
Peripatetics distinguished. In the latter case, these hypothetical syllogisms, while being 
an independent kind, could still be subsumed under the early Peripatetic categoriza- 
tion of “connection” and “division, which Galen called åkoħovðia and uáyn, and thus, 


if desired, could be reclaimed as Peripatetic in origin. 


3.2 The Topics Commentary 


One of the Topics passages discussed above in Section 1.2 shows in a different way that 


Alexander had not yet found a place for the third indemonstrables: 


(10) And the proof that is fitting for the contraries without intermediates is 
rather the one by means of the so-called fifth indemonstrable, which is 
the one that concludes from that-which-divides and the contradictory to 
one of the <components> in that-which-divides the remaining <compo- 
nent>. But for the contraries with intermediates the <proof> by means of 
the fourth <indemonstrable is fitting>, which is the one that refutes from 
that-which-divides and one of the <components> in that-which-divides 


the other <component>. 


We saw in Section 1.2 that Alexander uses the pattern of the fourth and fifth inde- 
monstrables to describe how, by using them, one can obtain proofs. We noted that we 
would have expected him to say that the contradictories without intermediates fit the 


pattern of the fifth and the fourth indemonstrables. 


? Later commentators on Aristotle generally use the expression “mode” (xpómoc) differently: i.e. 
to denote the (by then) five different forms of hypothetical syllogisms: e.g. Philop.An.Pr.244.1- 
246.14, Anon.Log.etQuadr.38, Heiberg. (On Log.etQuadr.38 cf. Barnes [2002].) 

7? See my [20022], [2002b]. 
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Now let us take a closer look at Alexander' suggestion that the contraries with 
intermediates are such that the pattern of the fourth indemonstrables is fitting for 
them. The connection appears to be roughly this: when two terms are contraries with 
intermediates, then they are in conflict (u&yn), since they cannot both hold of the same 
thing. The hypothetical premises or propositions that express conflict are the dividing 
(or disjunctive) ones. The inference patterns built on dividing (or disjunctive) hypo- 
thetical premises/propositions are those of the fourth and fifth indemonstrables. The 
pattern of the fifth indemonstrables does not “fit” the contraries with intermediates, 
since one cannot, for example, infer from the conflict of black and white that if this 
is not white, than it is black. It could be gray or yellow. But the pattern of the fourth 
indemonstrable does "fit": we can safely infer from the conflict of black and white that 
ifthis is white it is not black. So far, so good. 

We are left with two problems. Alexander’s omission of the fact that the pattern of 
the fourth indemonstrables also fits the contraries with intermediates (and contradicto- 
ries, of course). And the difficulty that the hypothetical propositions in the fourth and 
fifth indemonstrables are expressed in disjunctions, whereas disjunctions are not a suit- 
able way for expressing the conflict of contraries with intermediates. We just don't say 
"this is either black or white" when we wish to express that particular kind of conflict. 

The third indemonstrable is not at all considered by Alexander in the passages 
quoted from his Topics commentary (nor anywhere else in the commentary), although 
it would lend itself perfectly to arguments using contraries with intermediates. Some 
later Peripatetics or Platonists solved both of Alexander's problems, by assigning both 
the pattern of the fourth and the fifth indemonstrables to the contraries without inter- 
mediates, and by assigning the pattern of the third indemonstrable to contraries with 
intermediates." The negative conjunction with component sentences that share the 
same subject term is the perfect grammatical vehicle for expressing contraries with 
intermediates. (“This is not both black and white. But it is black. Hence it is not white?) 
Alexander equipped these later philosophers with the connection of Aristotle’s classi- 
fication of opposites (from the Categories) with (i) the passages from Aristotles Topics 
and with (ii) the Stoic indemonstrables. He thus laid the foundation for this later, more 


coherent, theory. 


4. CONCLUSION 


Alexander is the first known ancient author who both suggested that Aristotle was aware 


ofthe inference patterns the Stoics encapsulated in their theory ofindemonstrables, and 


^ See my [forthcoming]. 
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attempted to provide evidence for this fact by drawing a connection between the inde- 
monstrables and selected passages from Aristotles Organon. Furthermore—presum- 
ably in order to support his view that Aristotle had considered such inference patterns, 
and to establish a Peripatetic theory of them (a hypothetical syllogistic) — Alexander 
introduced a logical vocabulary that is based on Aristotelian and early Peripatetic ter- 
minology. He modified Aristotelian and early Peripatetic terms and their use in such 
a way that they fit a theory of syllogisms derived from the Stoic indemonstrables. The 
resulting elements of a hypothetical syllogistic are Peripatetic both in spirit and in 
nomenclature. Alexander did not manage to integrate the third Stoic indemonstrables 
into the Peripatetic system. But he provided the foundations for what later became the 
standard way of doing so. 

The importance of Alexander in the development of a Peripatetic (and Platonist) 
propositional logic is thus twofold: first, he no longer condones the eclectic method 
used by earlier Peripatetics, who unabashedly (and sometimes without acknowledg- 
ment) took over parts of Stoic logic to complement Aristotelian logic. Instead, now, 
elements of Stoic logic that are integrated into Peripatetic theory have to be shown to 
have their origin in some Aristotelian (or early Peripatetic) thought. Second, Alexander 
paved the way for a full Peripatetic/Platonist hypothetical syllogistic by drawing a 
number of important, if sometimes somewhat far-fetched, connections between Stoic 
logic and Aristotles Organon; connections on which later Aristotle commentators 


were able to build. 
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WHY THERE ARE ENDS OF BOTH GOODS AND 
EVILS IN ANCIENT ETHICAL THEORY 


James Allen 


In a burst of creative energy in 45-44 B.C. Cicero wrote a series of books dedicated to 
the main philosophical issues of his day in order to make Greek philosophy available 
to a wider Roman public. Not the least valuable is the De finibus bonorum et malorum, 
On the ends of goods and evils, often called simply the De finibus or On Ends for short, 
whose five books expound and criticize the ethical theories of Epicurus, the Stoa, and 
the so-called Old Academy of Antiochus. 

The notion of the end or felos, the Greek term that Cicero translates as finis (Fin. 
1. 42, 3. 26), as that for whose sake other things are to be done which is not itself to be 
done for the sake of anything else, is familiar to every student of ancient philosophy.! It 
appears to find its first clear expression in Platos Gorgias (499e; cf. Tim. 90d); is ubiq- 
uitous in Aristotle, and was embraced by Epicurus, the Stoics, and Pyrrhonian skeptics 
among others? Together with those of the highest good and happiness, it belongs to 
a system or network of concepts that furnished the major schools with a common 
framework. It would hardly be surprising, then, if Cicero had undertaken to examine 
the views of the most important schools about the end so conceived.‘ As the central 


organizing principle of both a well-conducted life and the theory of how to lead such a 


1 Cicero gives “that for the sake of which" as the meaning of “finis” (Inv. 1. 6; cf. Part. orat. 3, 9). 
At Fin. 4. 19, he compares the end of prudence or the ars vitae to the ends belonging to each of 
the different arts. 

? “Perhaps the earliest clear instance of téAog in the sense "purpose" “end of action,” so common 
in later works from Aristotle onwards" (Dodds 1959, 317). 

> Epicurus Men. 128, 131; R.S. 22, 25 (he wrote a book IIepi téAovg Diogenes Laertius 10. 27) For 
the Stoics see SVF 3. 2; 3. 16 = LS 63 A; the Pyrrhonists, Sextus Empiricus PH 1. 25, 215, 231; 
DL 9. 107-8. 

* Cicero refers to the zepi teA@v obvtakic and five books zepi tæv in letters to Atticus (Schiche 
1915, xi-xiii). There is some disagreement about whether the plural, De finibus, should refer 
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life, the end is, as he observes, as important a topic as there is in philosophy (Fin. 1. 11; 
cf. 5. 15; Acad. pr. 132).° 

The problem, however, is that the books full title is De finibus bonorum et malo- 
rum, On the ends of goods and evils. If the telos is that for the sake of which, anything 
viewed as an end in this way must also be regarded as good (cf. Aristotle, EE 2. 10, 
1227a18-22). Nothing evil can be an end for those who so conceive it. What sense, 
then, can we make of an end on the side of evils? 

Moved by considerations like these, the eminent sixteenth-century scholar Scaliger 
the elder (1484-1558) accused Cicero of getting the title of his own book wrong.* It seems 
incredible that Cicero should make an error of this magnitude, and it was a bit much of 
Scaliger, you might think, to undertake to teach the Romans how to write Latin. The 
last observation is due to John Davies (1679-1732), the eighteenth-century Cambridge 
scholar, who was the first person I know of to come to Ciceros defense.’ Yet Scaliger's 
view was still being cited with sympathy occasionally in the twentieth century, which 
shows, if nothing else, just how difficult scholars have continued to find the problem.’ 

Though not a puzzle on the solution to which our understanding of the De finibus 
let alone of ancient ethics more generally hangs, the problem is a vexing one. If the end 
of evils is not, as it evidently cannot be, a goal or that for the sake of which, what is it 
and what is its relation to the end in the more familiar sense? What is more, the ques- 
tion is not simply how there can be an end on the side of evil as well as one on that of 


good. There is already something puzzling about talk of an end of goods.’ It is not as 


to the diverse views held by different schools about the end or, in the first instance, the two 
ends, one of goods, the other of evils, that belong to a single system. In Ciceros hands it can do 
both: Acad. pr. 132 (the former); 114 and 129 (the latter). 


* Cicero also surveys views about the end in the Academica priora to demonstrate the extent 
and seriousness of the disagreement prevailing among philosophers (129, 132). A lost work of 
Galen, apparently called The kinds of life consistent with each telos, may have been about the 
ends of the different schools (Lib. propr. XV. 4). Clement of Alexandrias survey of philosophi- 
cal views about the end furnishes a late and partial parallel (Stromateis 2. 127 ff.). See Döring 
1893, 165-203, at 180-95; Warren 2002, 19-23. Before Ciceros time, the Stoics Chrysippus and 
Hecaton composed books entitled “On ends" or “On the end" though it is not clear that their 
purpose was to survey views of the end (DL 7. 87, 102). See Dóring 1893, 165-6; Glucker 1978, 
54; Lévy 1992, 348; Hadot 1994, 336-56, at 359. 

€ "Omnis....finis est in genere bonorum. Quocirca non decuit M. Tullium vocem hanc tam ad 
mala, quam ad bona retulisse in suorum librorum inscriptione" (Exercitationes exotericae de sub- 
tilitate CCL). Scaligers complaint was an obiter dictum; the grounds for suspecting the title were 
set out in more detail by his younger contemporary and acquaintance, Muretus (1526-1585), 
(Variae Lectiones XVII. 1). 

7 In his edition of the De finibus (Cambridge, 1728, 2 ed. 1741). 

5 Lórcher 1911, 221 n. 2, Martha 1928-30 I, vii-viii. 

? Cf. Philippson 1913, 598-617, at 612, who objects that it does not make sense to speak of the 
goal of the goods, but rather of the good as goal (cf. Aristotle EN I 7, 1097a18-19). 
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if we are accustomed to finding the phrase "end of goods" by itself in the authors to 
whom we usually turn for enlightenment about ancient ethics, and it is not obvious 
what it could mean." To understand what is meant by “ends” in the formula, then, we 
must discover what the relation that obtains between one end and goods and another 


and evils could be. 


II 


The obvious way to put doubts about Ciceros testimony to rest is by finding the for- 
mula in other authors. To this end, Davies cited occurrences in Seneca and Apuleius," 
and Madvig drew attention to a passage from Augustine.” These are of course Latin 
authors postdating Cicero, so the possibility that they borrowed the formula from him 
cannot be excluded. Early in the twentieth century, however, Robert Philippson drew 
attention to evidence that is not open to the same objection, namely, a passage refer- 
ring to ends of goods and evils in the Rhetorica of Philodemus, a Greek author a little 
older than Cicero, many of whose works survive on papyri buried in Herculaneum by 


the eruption of Mount Vesuvius.” 


Yet since nothing is at all praiseworthy or worthy of reproach by itself, but 
comes to be so insofar as it agrees with the end of goods on the one hand, or 
with the end of evils on the other, someone who has not come to know these by 
a process of judicious assessment will also not be able to determine the things 
said with a view to praises by reference to them [the ends]. (IV col. XXXVIIa, 
4-17; Sudhaus, I 218).!4 


10 Though as it happens, the phrase “end of goods” appears twice early in the Magna Moralia, the 
first time as an emendation inspired by the second occurrence (1.2 1184a14; I.3 1184b8). Though 
one cannot be certain, it does not seem as if “end of goods” is being used as a technical term in 
the MM. A possible parallel is furnished by EE VIII 3 1248b18, which can be understood in two 
ways: “all goods have ends, which are to be chosen for their own sake” (Dirlmeier 1963, ROT 
(Solomon), and perhaps, to judge by their punctuation, Walzer and Mingay) or “of all the goods 
those are ends that are worthy of choice for their own sake” (Décarie 1978; Woods 1992). 

1 Seneca, Ep. 78. 25; Apuleius, Apology 15, 10. 

? 1876, lxi n. 1: De civitate Dei 19.1, the source for which is thought by Madvig and others to 
be Varro. 

5 1913, 612-13; cf. Philippson 1939, 1104-1192, at 1135. 

1 Où piv à end 

Tpaypa kað’ gavtd toic 

ddroig od[BJév [Eo] tw żrar- 

[ve] tov i] extov aa 


[yelivetat tò uév, ka0ó- 
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The formula also appears in another Herculaneum papyrus (PHerc 1012, col XIII) 
containing a work by another Epicurean, Demetrius of Laconia, who was probably 
slightly younger than Cicero,” and is found in Eusebius in a passage falsely attributed 
to Plutarch, according to which Aristippus of Cyrene held that the end of goods is 
pleasure, that of evils, pain (Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 1.8.9 = Diels, Doxographi 
graeci, 581, 21-582, 1 = Mannebach fr. 159A = Giannantoni IV A 166).'° Though ps.- 
Plutarch is presumably a late author of little distinction, the chances that he was influ- 
enced by a purely Latin tradition are slim. 

So far as I have been able to discover, Greek testimonies containing the whole for- 
mula, “ends of goods and evils,” end here. I shall adduce evidence from other passages 
in which ends figure on the side of evil as well as that of good and argue that, properly 
interpreted, they point the way to an explanation of the meaning of the formula, but 
it must be conceded that there is a gap between the evidence and the conclusion that 


I shall defend, and the argument that fills this gap will inevitably be conjectural. 


III 


For the time being, however, these testimonies, scant and obscure though they may 
be, are enough to put to rest the suspicion that the formula and the problems that it 


presents were of Ciceros making, and this in turn should encourage us to use—with 


cov Guodoyei có TEE 

1Gv &yaOGv, Tò 8£, ka- 

066cov TH tv KAKO, 

6 y] xabv^ éyvoüc èn- 

AeAoyiouévoc odd? ka- 

TH THV dvagopay tiiv 

én’ abxà S [iJ opiCetv Svvh- 

oetat xà Aaupavóueva 

móc tovcs éxaívovc.. .. 

The context is criticism of the so-called rhetorical sophists. Human beings are exhorted to good 
by praises and deterred from evils by reproaches, but these sophists, Philodemus complains, 
actually succeed in making people worse. They prefer Clytemnestra to Penelope and Paris to 
Hector. Even when they do praise good people, it is only those conventionally regarded as good. 
Whence the need for a sound understanding of the ends of goods and evils. 


5 Puglia 1988; Crónert 1906, 117 ad col. 57. 

1$ As Giusta 1964, 1. 217-18 n. 2 observes, this shows that Ciceros formula had a Greek source. 
Liscu 1939, 28-39, and Hartung 1970, 114 ff., seem not to have been aware of the Greek evi- 
dence. The latter holds that the relation expressed in the formula “end of goods” does not and 
cannot occur in Greek; on his view, both bonorum and malorum are supplements added to finis 
by Cicero (128-30). 
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caution—the evidence furnished by his writings, in which ends of goods and evils are 
pervasive. 


Two things stand out in his testimony. 


(i) He feels compelled to use several Latin terms to help him convey the idea; apart 
from finis, he speaks of the summum, the ultimum, and the extremum, and he 
seems to regard them as all but synonymous (esp. Fin. 1. 42, 3. 26; 5. 15, 23). 

(ii) The idea of the end—or the summum or ultimum or extremum—as that to which 
other things are referred recurs again and again (Acad. post. 19; Acad. pr. 129; Fin. 
1. 11, 29, 42, 5. 15-17, 23). 


I shall begin with a thought suggested by the second of these points before returning 
to the first. 

The idea of ends as items to which goods and evils are referred, or by being referred 
to which they qualify as good and evil, is also prominent elsewhere, among other 
places as we have seen, in the Philodemus passage (cf. Aristotle EN 7. 11, 1152b1-3). 
Consider, for example, a passage in Platos Protagoras, which is especially important 
because it belongs to an author who is both influential and, relative to those cited 
so far, ancient (354b-d). The context is Socrates’ famous argument that weakness of 
the will is impossible (349a6 ff.). His case is dialectical, directed to the many, who, he 
maintains, believe both that weakness of the will is a matter of going against ones better 
judgment as a result of being overcome by pleasure and that good, ultimately and in 
the last analysis, is pleasure, and evil pain. The second of these beliefs, he argues, makes 
nonsense of the first. To go for the pleasant is thereby to go for the good and to fail to 
go for the good is thereby to fail to go for the pleasant. It must rather be that one goes 
wrong, not by preferring the pleasant to the good in moments of weakness, but rather 
by mistakenly taking something other than the pleasant, and therefore other than the 
good, to be pleasant, and therefore good." 

In the passage that matters for our present purpose, Socrates prepares the way for 
this argument by asking the many whether they can name a telos other than pleasures 
and pains by looking to which they call some pains good and some pleasures evil (354 
b8, d2, 8). Some translators give "end" for telos, but others, unsurprisingly, resort to 
"criterion" (Croiset and Bodin 1948; Guthrie 1956; Lombardo and Bell 1992) or “end 
or standard" (Jowett 1892). Rendering finis or telos in the same way elsewhere, espe- 
cially in Ciceros formula, fines bonorum et malorum, would make good sense. And in 


1882 Rudolf Hirzel maintained that the term telos did have this meaning as one of its 


17 Cf. Allen 2006, 6-31. 
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senses." His main evidence was not Plato, whom he does not mention, but a passage 
about the Cyrenaics in Sextus Empiricus’ survey of views about the criterion of truth, 
where Sextus observes that what the Cyrenaics say about ends is analogous to what 
they say about criteria (M 7. 199-200). 


Some affections are pleasant, others are painful, and others are intermediate; 
and the painful ones are, they say, evils whose end is pain, the pleasant ones 
are goods whose unmistakable end is pleasure, and the intermediates are nei- 
ther goods nor evils whose end is neither good nor evil, this being an affection 
between pleasure and pain. Thus the affections are the criteria and the ends of 
things, and we live, they say, by following these and attending to the evident 
(évapyeta) and to approval (e08óxnoic), to the evident with regard to other affec- 


tions and to approval in relation to pleasure.'? 


According to Hirzel, a telos, as the Cyrenaics conceive it, is that whereby we recognize 
what is a good and what an evil, a standard or measure, that is, something very much 
like a criterion.” 

Hirzel went on to argue that the use of telos in this sense was an innovation of the 
Cyrenaics, and that it reached Cicero through the Academy, where it was introduced 
by Carneades, who, as a native of Cyrene, would have picked it up there in his early 
years. Now this seems to be open to question even before we consider evidence from 
other sources. Nevertheless if Hirzel’s main idea, that the formula “ends of goods and 
evils" means something like the standards or criteria with reference to which goods are 
good and evils evil, is sound, it would matter less that his views about the provenance 
of this sense of telos were questionable. 

This idea has problems of its own, however. To show that ends, pleasure and pain 
in this case, serve as criteria of value and action in Cyrenaic ethical theory or else- 
where does not establish that there was a sense of telos meaning standard or criterion.” 
There is a substantial gap in Hirzel's argument. As he presents it, the postulated sense 
hangs in midair, unsupported by relations to other more familiar senses. Nevertheless, 
I believe that he was onto something, namely the idea that the function of ends of 


goods and evils is to serve as standards. And this function of a telos, even if it is not 


55 Hirzel 1882, 663-668; endorsed by Antoniadis 1916, 35-7. 

? Translation Tsouna 1998, 156, lightly modified. An alternative translation takes the crucial 
phrases to be a non-restrictive relative clauses, i.e. "painful [affections] are evil, whereof the end 
is pain" (Bury 1933-49, Bett 2005). 

20 Hirzel 1882, 665. 

^ Cf Diano 1933, 167-169 at 168. 
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the meaning of the term “telos; furnishes us with an important clue. To understand 
the formula “ends of goods and evils” we need to discover a sense of telos, such that, by 
being ends (téAn) in this sense, a suitably related pair of items can serve as standards 


or criteria of good and evil. 


IV 


Reconceived as a view about the function of ends of goods and evils, Hirzel's position 
is no longer incompatible with the principal alternative interpretation of the formula, 
which, in one form or another, is the view supported by most scholars who have looked 
into the question.? This interpretation takes its start from the first of my two obser- 
vations about Ciceros talk of ends of goods and evils, that is, the fact that he appeals 
constantly to the notions of the summum, the extremum, and the ultimum to explain 
that ofan end. There is an especially clear statement by Rackham in his Loeb edition of 
the Academica, where he says in a note on Acad. pr. 129: "finis has come to be almost 
a synonym for summum, highest in the scale, losing the sense of object aimed at^? 

If this view is on the right lines, it seems that a solution to the problem is to hand. 
The genitive plurals bonorum and malorum, taken together with the substantive adjec- 
tives, summum, extremum, and ultimum, are partitive genitives, and the objects des- 
ignated by the adjectives, summum, extremum, and ultimum are the highest, furthest, 
or most extreme members of the classes of goods and evils to which "bonorum" and 
“malorum” refer. The same will be true of the Greek counterparts of these formulas. 

The idea of the highest of the goods has a distinguished history: “what is the high- 
est of the goods achievable by action?” is one way in which Aristotle poses the central 
question of practical philosophy (EN 1. 4, 1095216). The idea of the highest, or at any 
rate the most extreme or ultimate member of the class of evils, presents no more of a 
problem than that of the highest of the goods, though in each case it raises an impor- 
tant question of interpretation.” 

If finis is functioning as a synonym or near synonym of summum, ultimum, or 


extremum in the formula, presumably we are to take “goods” and “evils” as partitive 


? Muretus, 146-7; Davies 1741, Diano 1933, cf. Diano 1946, 110-11, Madvig 1876, lxi n. 1; 
Mannebach 1961, 110-11; Philippson 1913, 612-13; Schaublin et al. 1995, 280-1 n. 331; Reid 
1885, 309 n. 23 ad Acad. pr. 114; Lieberg 1958, 3-11 at 5; Giannantoni 1990, vol. 4 179. 

? P. 634; cf. his introduction to the De finibus ed. 2. 1931 vii-viii. 

? [s the question “what is the highest good?” a request to select from a list of the goods consid- 
ered severally, health, wealth, good looks, and the like; or a question to be answered by an appeal 
to a maximally inclusive aggregate of the items on the list; or, as Aristotle and other ancient phi- 
losophers seem to have done, one properly answered by identifying the cause and principle ofthe 
goods (EN I 12, 1102a3-4; EE I 8, 1217b2-5, 1218b7-12). Cf. Broadie 2005, 41-58. 
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genitives and the items designated by finis as, so to speak, the end members or outer- 
most bounds of the classes of goods and evils to which they belong. And if this is right, 
itis possible to see how ends in this sense could serve as standards or criteria of goods 
and evils. This interpretation receives some support from Cicero, where the terms 
finis, summum, extremum, and ultimum are, as we have seen, constantly conjoined and 
freely interchanged. Indeed it may well be Ciceros understanding of the formula.” If it 
were his invention, this might be enough. But, as we have seen, it is not, and I believe 
that better interpretation is available.” 

The main reason is the discordant clash between the postulated sense of “end” and 
the familiar not to say dominant sense as that for the sake of which. To be sure, for 
Aristotle, as for Plato at least in the context of the Gorgias, the end conceived as that for 
whose sake is the highest good, but this is a substantive point of considerable impor- 
tance, not a piece of elegant variation (see esp. EN 1. 7 1097a22). What is more, the 
formula “ends of goods and evils” conveys the idea less well than the alternatives. As 
superlatives, the adjectives summum, extremum, and ultimum (and their Greek coun- 
terparts) invite us to read “goods” and “evils” as partitive genitives and to see the classes 
of goods and evils to which they refer as ordered or ranked by degree of goodness or 
evil, so that the items designated by the adjectives turn out to be their highest or most 
extreme members. Telos, trailing associations with choice and action from the more 
familiar sense, does not lend itself to these purposes nearly as well. It is not by accident 


that generations of scholars have been puzzled by the formula. 


V 


Another relevant piece of evidence that is sometimes cited by proponents of the view 
that the formula "ends of goods and evils" means the highest or most extreme mem- 
bers of the classes of goods and evils is supplied by a further sense of telos recog- 
nized by the Stoics.” In this sense, the end is the last or most extreme of the objects 
of appetite (Éoyarov tv dpextwv), to which all the other are referred (SVF 3. 3). The 
same idea shows up in Cicero as the rerum expetendarum extremum (Acad. post. 19; 
Fin. 5. 37), the ultimum rerum appetendarum (Fin. 4. 32; cf. 1. 11), or the termina- 


tio rerum expetendarum (5. 27). I take it, however, that it is not an extreme or limit 


? Cf. Oxford Latin Dictionary s.v. finis 15. As has been observed, Latin finis, which counts 
among its primary senses "limit" or "boundary" (cf. finire to bound, limit) may lend itself better 
to this interpretation than Greek telos. 

% Antoniadis 1916, 35 goes so far as to maintain the interpretation that I reject is “grammatisch 
ganz unmöglich” 

7 Diano 1933. 
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in degrees of quality that is at issue, but rather something that comes very close to 
the telos conceived in the familiar way. The implied principle according to which the 
objects of appetite are ordered here seems to be the for-the-sake-of relation. An item 
comes before another in the sequence if it is for its sake but not the other way round. 
The relation is transitive: everything for the sake of a second thing will also be sought 
for the sake of everything for whose sake the second item is sought. The extreme will 
be the last in the order, that for whose sake everything else is sought—whether medi- 
ately or immediately—which is not itself for the sake of anything further, i.e., the end.?? 

A class of things to be avoided or shunned—the oevkrá—ordered by a mirror image 
relation and whose extreme member is that with a view to shunning which we shun 
everything that we shun is easy to conceive, as, to be sure, is one ordered by degrees 
of the quality opposite to desirability. But though this is true, the formula is not "ends 
of things to be pursued and shunned” but “ends of goods and evils,” which remains to 


be explained. 


VI 


The suggestion that I shall defend takes the familiar sense of “end” as that for the sake 
of which to be dominant but not basic. If it is on the right lines, it is a mistake, though 
a natural and understandable one, to try to derive the sense of “end of evils” directly 
from the dominant sense of the term. A more promising approach, I suggest, is to look 
to the proximate roots of the dominant sense.” The essential clue, on which we have 
already touched, is the close relation between the end as that for the sake of which and 
action and choice. The connection is pervasive in Aristotle, but it is also conspicuous 
in the Gorgias, where the end as that for whose sake makes its first clear appearance. 
There Socrates invites Callicles to agree that the good is the end of all actions and that 
for the sake of which all other things should be done (499e). 

In Homer the verb telein is transitive; it takes an object, which can also be expressed 
as a grammatical subject when the verb is in the passive voice. Two types of case are 
especially illuminating for our present purpose. In the first, where the object is a deed 


or an undertaking, for example, the task (£pyov) of dispatching the disloyal retainers in 


8 Aristotle sometimes brings the notion of a telos into connection with those of an extreme 
(eschaton) and a limit (peras). At Met. a 2, 994a8ff. he argues that the end for the sake of which is 
an extreme and a limit and not capable of being pushed back to infinity; to hold otherwise is to 
abolish the nature of the good, as no one would undertake anything if he did not expect to come 
to a limit (cf. A 17, 1022a6-8; EE II 1, 1219a10-11; EN 12, 1094a18-21). 

? Holwerda 1963, 337-63 contains a huge and hugely helpful collection of testimonies. 

? Cf. Ambrose 1965, 38-62 on whose exceptionally illuminating paper I draw in what follows. 
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the Odyssey (22. 479; cf. Gorgias, Helen 8), it means to bring fully to an end. In the sec- 
ond, where the object is a handiwork, for example, a bed, or an item viewed as some- 
thing brought gradually into being, such as the day, it means to bring fully into being. 
Compare the English verbs “finish” or “complete” and the way we speak of completing 
or finishing a chore, say, or a statue. The two meanings are obviously complementary. 
Often enough the end or terminus of a doing or process will be the completion or 
final coming into being of that which it was the process of making or bringing about. 
And the noun telos has a similarly related pair of senses: completion, for example, of 
some tripods (II. 18, 378); the end or terminus, for example, of a war, of a voyage, or 
that consisting in death.*! And lexicographers give a prominent place to “fulfillment,” 
“consummation,” or “realization” among the senses of telos.? 

The same thought seems to lie behind the adjective véAetoc, perfect or complete, and 
variants of it. Something is téAeiog when it has been brought to or reached the end by 
which it is completed or realized, or alternatively, the process or undertaking of which 
itis the product has attained this end. Latin conveys the same idea with perfectum, the 
perfect passive participle of perficio, to do completely. That is perfect which has been 
done completely or all the way through to the end. A natural extension allows us to 
apply the term to items that are not the product or outcome of a process or undertak- 
ing, God, say, or a syllogism in the first figure, things which are perfect without ever 


having been perfected. 


VII 


The way for the sense of telos as that for the sake of which was, then, well prepared. For 
in paradigm cases of action it will be the fulfillment or consummation of the action 
that both brings it to a close and was the reason or that for whose sake the agent under- 
took it in the first place. But though this use is thoroughly entangled with human or 
divine designs and expectations, there is still a gap between the idea of fulfillment or 
consummation, on the one hand, and that of goal or that for the sake of which, on 
the other. Some fulfillments, for example, of certain prophecies, are, of course, to be 
dreaded. 

Consider also an old use of telos of which Hesiod furnishes an especially striking 


example.? Dilating on the perils of sailing, he says the telos, of goods or evils, is with 


31 Cf. Ambrose 1965, 38-62, at 47. 

32 LSJ, Chantraine 1968 s.v. tédoc. 

5 Cf Mimnermus 2.5.7: the dark goddesses of death stand by, one holding the telos of grievous 
old age, the other that of death; [Euripides] fr. 1110 Nauck, Antiphon 5. 89, Semonides 1. 12 
(references from Holwerda 1963, 351 ff.; add Gorgias, Palamedes 36. See also Fischer 1965, 11 ff). 
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the gods, meaning that they have control of the outcome, or that, as we would say, our 
fate is in their hands (Op. 669). These ends are, to be sure, the outcomes intended by 
the gods, but this is not the point of view from which they are being regarded here or 
what is conveyed by calling them “ends,” as we can see from a remark expressing simi- 
lar apprehensions, but reflecting a different understanding of the workings of fate, that 
is attributed to Democritus (DK 269): "Action begins in daring, but chance has control 
over the end" 

This suggests that the idea of a telos contains different moments, one or the other 
of which may predominate when they coincide. This is the point of Aristotle's citation 
of the “laughable” line of an unnamed poet “he has the end for the sake of which he 
was born,’ that is, death (Physics 2. 2 194a 31-2). The context is a defense of the asser- 
tion that it falls to the natural scientist to know “the for the sake of which and the telos 
and as many things as are for their sake" (194227). When there is an end (telos) to a 
continuous process of change, Aristotle continues, this is both the terminus (£cyarov) 
and that for the sake of which,” that is, an end in both these senses. The poet' line is 
laughable because it is not every end, in the sense of a terminus, that is an end, in the 
sense of that for the sake of which, but only the best. 

Consider the matter from another angle. One could imagine a development in the 
meaning of telos that began with the bare sense of end or terminus, without necessarily 
implying that the end in question is a fulfillment or consummation, and led via a focus 
on cases in which it is a consummation or fulfillment, to the sense consummation or 
fulfillment. The evidence, such as it is, counts against this. But be this as it may, there 
was a widespread and well-attested sense of telos, meaning simply the end or termi- 
nus of a process, a doing, an event or series of events without regard to whether it is 
good or bad, intended or not. The end of the war or battle, which is already in Homer 
(Il. 16. 630), but found also in authors like Herodotus (9. 2; cf. 1. 82, 155), the end 
of the day, the end of the events, or, and especially, the end of life, which is found in 
Sophocles (Oed. Col. 1721), Euripides (Hipp. 867; Electra 956), and Gorgias (Palamedes 
35) among others,? and can be expressed by the very same phrase, telos biou, that, for 
example, Aristotle (Pol. 1337b36), Plutarch (Comm. not. 1070 F), and Clement (Strom. 
21. 130, 2) will use of the goal of life.?* The end in cases like these is, however, often not 
just the bare termination, but the result, issue, event, or outcome, and lexicographers 
recognize such a sense of telos too. Thus the end of the war is not just the cessation of 


hostilities, but the condition that results from the war. Homer can speak of the "equal 


?! tóa TpHELos àpxń, Thy 6$ téňeoç kvptn. 
3 Bióxoto tehevti] (Homer II. 7.104, 16, 787); teħevth tod Biov (Herodotus 1. 30). 


3% Ambrose 1965, 60 n. 2. 
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issue" (ioov...xoAéuov téhos) of a conflict (II. 20.101)?" The issue or result in such cases 
can be good or bad, foreseen or not, intended or not. 

There are two ways of thinking about an end as a terminus and two kinds of ends 
depending on which applies, in connection with the second of which the idea of a 
result or issue is likely to be especially prominent. An end may be a more or less arbi- 
trary cutoff. Although there are views according to which death, ofthe right sort, is the 
consummation or fulfillment of life—the heroic view that a glorious death in battle is 
the highest fulfillment that life has to offer; the view in the Phaedo, that the philosophi- 
callife is preparation for death—the more usual view sees death as an arbitrary cessa- 
tion of life, life that could have continued going on just as it had been. The other kind 
of end is that by ending in which, bringing about or terminating in which, the process 
or doing or event or sequence of events whose end it is qualifies as what it is in some 
important respect. This brings us back to the idea of fulfillment or consummation. 
Some of these consummations will be goals, both desired and sought, others merely 


welcome, still others neither. 


VIII 


The respect that matters now is, of course, being good or evil. “It is the outcome or 
issue of an action, which makes it good or bad? This is a very crude statement of a 
view that is capable of considerable refinement. Such a view is found in the passage 
of the Protagoras to which we turned because of its use of the term telos (354a ff.). 
The broader context, it will be recalled, is the case for hedonism. Socrates’ immediate 
object is to forestall an objection, namely, that we rightly call some pleasures evil and 
some pains good. The evil pleasures are the ones that we go for in alleged episodes 
of weakness of will; the good pains, things like surgery or physical exercise. Socrates 
argues that the many at least can give no reason why these pleasures are evil except that 
they—the pleasures—result or issue in pain or the loss of pleasures; and no reason why 
the pains are good except for the pleasures that result or issue from them and the pains 
from which they protect us. The many, then, have no recourse but to say that good is 
pleasure and evil pain (35468). 

The verb translated as "result-in" is &xoveAevvác (35368; 354b7; cf. tehevtaw 35525; 
cf. Lysis, 220b).** The telos looking to which one calls some pains good and some plea- 


sures evil takes up talk of resulting-in. Translators who resort to "criterion" or "standard" 


* Ambrose 1965, 52. 
8 Cf. Plato, Symp. 181e, where Pausanias says that there ought to be a law against the love of 
boys, "for the end of boys is unclear, whether the result will be virtue or vice as regards both soul 


and body? tò yàp vv naldwv télog á8nXov ol zeAevrà kaxíac kal dpetijs Wuxij¢ ve nepi Kai owpatog. 
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are right to think that Socrates is talking about a criterion with reference to which we 
call actions “good” and “evil,” but it is the telos, in the sense of the issue or outcome of 
our actions, that serves as this criterion. Translators who opt for “result” get it exactly 
right.” Traces of this idea can be seen in Ciceros use of the formula in connection with 
the Epicurean position, according to which people never err about the ends of goods 
and evils, but only go wrong regarding them when they are ignorant of the things by 
which they are brought about (efficiantur) (Fin. 1. 55). 


IX 


I suggest that it is the idea of a telos, in the sense of issue or outcome, by having which, 
and therefore when viewed as a standard of assessment by reference to which, things 
qualify as good or evil, as we see it in the Protagoras, that is ultimately behind Cicero's 
formula, fines bonorum et malorum, and its Greek original. But before pursuing this 
suggestion, I want to linger a little longer on Plato. For if this argument is on the right 
lines, we have not only found the sense of telos that explains the formula, but also 
one that is or lies close to the root of the dominant sense of telos as that for the sake 
of which; and if this is right, we should be able to see how the senses could have been 
close enough to complement rather than clash with each other. 

Plato does not use telos in the sense of end or issue in the Gorgias, but the idea, 
which finds expression in the Protagoras, is, I suggest, presupposed by the use of telos 
in the dominant sense, which seems to make its first appearance there. The passage 
in the Gorgias where the telos figures is the immediate sequel to Callicles’ concession 
that some pleasures, namely those that produce (xoieiv) health, strength, or some other 
virtue of the body, are good while those doing the opposite are evil (499b-d), and it 
refers back to an earlier discussion between Socrates and Polus, which was set in train 
by Socrates' charge that rhetoric is merely a form of flattery and not a true art at all. 
Polus had there defended rhetoric by appealing to the orator's tyrant-like power to kill, 
expel, or expropriate whomever he wishes (466cd). 

The burden of Socrates’ reply is, in part, that it is not these acts, or others like them, 
that we wish or want (BosAec0a) but that for the sake of which we take them (467de, 
468b). This point is developed in service of another, namely, that it is always the good 
that we wish and for whose sake we take every action that we take, so that the orators 
whose power Polus extols turn out never to get what they wish and therefore not to 
have any real power at all (468e, 469e). The good that everyone wishes or wants is, of 


course, the end of all actions (npáteic) that Socrates introduces later in his conversation 


*?» Taylor 1991; Schofield and Griffith 2009. 
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with Callicles (499e). Early in the argument, however, in arguing for the first of these 
points, namely that it is not the actions that we perform on each occasion that we 
wish, but rather that for whose sake we perform them, Socrates could have said, and 
is implicitly relying on the idea, that our reason for acting or that for whose sake we 
act must be something that occupies the place of the end, in the sense of the issue or 
outcome, of what we do (cf. Aristotle, EE 2. 1. 1219a 8 ff.).*° 

It is but a step from the end, seen as what occupies the place of the issue or outcome 
of what we do, and do precisely because it has this as its issue, to the idea of the end as 
that for the sake of which we act. The capacity that allows us to evaluate actions with 
reference to their end or issue and to classify them as good or evil accordingly can 
be applied to the actions of others or to our own past actions, but its most important 
application is to the potential actions in our power that we contemplate as we deliber- 
ate. These too will be good or bad with reference to their end or issue, or rather their 
expected end or the end to which they conduce, and if all goes well, the end for the sake 
of which we choose an act will be the end in which it issues. 

Without being sure of the details, or precisely when or by whom the critical steps 
were taken, I suggest that it was attention to the end, in the sense of issue or outcome, 
that we pursue and which is our reason for action, that lies behind the sense of telos 
meaning that for the sake of which or goal. Once in circulation, the latter sense spread 
quickly and soon gained a lasting ascendancy. Meanwhile, however, the sense of issue 
or result, remained available and was put to work in the idea of the end or ends by 
resulting in or conducing to which, actions qualify not only as good, but also as evil, 
and if Iam right, it is this idea that is enshrined in the formula, ends of goods and evils. 

If this proposal is on the right lines, we can see how authors who use the formula 
were able to shift without strain between talk of the end of goods and the end as that 
for the sake of which. The good by bringing about or conducing to which an action 
qualifies as good and the good in order to obtain which I choose and take that action 
are, after all, the same thing viewed under two intimately related aspects. If you will, 
we choose actions whose end or outcome is our end or goal.“ A parallel development 
setting out from the end or ends, in the sense of issue or outcome by bringing about 


or conducing to which actions qualify as evil, and are therefore to be shunned, and 


^ Cf Rep. 10. 613a ff., where Socrates says the time has come to restore to the just man the hon- 
ors and rewards of which he was deprived for the sake of argument. Human beings are compared 
to runners, all of whom, to be sure, reach the end of the race (teAevtaw; 61326, b12; téA0¢; 613c3, 
d7), but whereas the bad ones are seen to be ridiculous at the end, the good ones are crowned and 
rewarded with prizes. So it is he says at the end (té)oc) of every action (mpaftc) and of life itself. 
4 "The relation of means to end is the relation of cause to effect regarded by someone who 
intends the effect.... The effect becomes an end when someone introduces the cause with the 
intention of producing that effect" (Robinson 1964, 30). 
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yielding a sense of telos meaning something like that with a view to avoiding which we 
avoid other things and, which stands in the same relation to the end of evils as the end 
for whose sake stands to the end of goods, is perhaps not inconceivable. For whatever 
reasons, this did not happen. As a result, there is an asymmetry: the end of goods has 


a counterpart, namely the end as that for whose sake, where the end of evils does not. 


X 


The evidence from Plato does not contain the formula, “ends of goods and evils,’ but 
if the argument made here is correct, the formula is an expression of the same under- 
standing of ends that we have found in the Protagoras. Potentially more troubling than 
the simple gap in testimony between Platos time and that of Cicero and his Epicurean 
contemporaries, however, is an apparent conceptual gap between the idea of ends of 
goods and evils as I have argued it should be interpreted and some of the positions to 
which it is applied by Cicero, notably that of the Stoics, which figures so prominently 
in the De finibus. Concerns on this score can only be exacerbated by the dearth of evi- 
dence, which leaves it unclear whether and by whom apart from Cicero the idea was 
applied to positions like the Stoas. 

The hedonist position put forward in the Protagoras is a form of consequentialism, 
and all the goods apart from pleasure itself are instrumental goods. The role of instru- 
mental goods, however, is much reduced if it does not disappear entirely in the ethics 
of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoa, where virtuous actions worthy of choice for their own 
sake come to the fore. Yet if Cicero is to be believed, every properly constituted ethical 
system lays down ends of both goods and evils (Div. 2. 2; Lucullus 129, 132). How can 
the formula understood along the lines proposed here accommodate views like these, 
especially the Stoas? 

One way of resolving the problem is to suppose that the meaning of the "ends" in 
the formula, like the familiar meaning of telos as that for the sake of which, underwent 
a development of the kind for which Aristotle provides evidence in EN 1. There he tells 
us that some ends are products apart from the activity by which they are produced; 
others are identical to the activities themselves, which are undertaken for their own 
sake (1. 1, 109423 ff.). Ends of the second type may nevertheless also be chosen for the 
sake of further ends and ultimately happiness, to which they are related not as instru- 
mental means producing it but components that make up or compose it. In straight- 
forwardly productive cases, as we have seen, the end for the sake of which actions are 
chosen is the end by resulting in which they are worthy of choice and therefore good. 
As long as we restrict our attention to instrumental goods, this is what it means to be 


the end of goods on my account. 
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The relation being-for-the-sake-of that holds between activity and end when the 
end is not distinct from the activity also presupposes a relation between the same 
terms analogous to production, something like constituting or realizing, in which the 
item that is the end, in the sense of that for the sake of which, also plays a part analo- 
gous to that of the end, in the sense of issue or result. By a natural extension of the idea 
of an end, it should be possible to conceive the end of goods as happiness, or the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the happy life, by giving rise to which goods are good, where 
"giving rise to" covers not only the relation of producing but also that of constituting or 
realizing. The end of evils will be mutatis mutandis the same, namely unhappiness, or 
the distinctive characteristic of the life of unhappiness, by giving rise to which evils are 
evil. In this way, the two opposed ends can serve as standards of good and evil. 

The idea of ends of goods and evils is not attested for the Stoics. We do, however, 
know that they made a place in their system for an account (a logos or ratio) of goods 
and evils, and that this contains traces of ideas like those we have been examining 
(SVE 3. 68, 69). Thus we find a distinction, indebted to a similar distinction of Platos, 
between goods that are final, those that productive and those that are both final and 
productive (Stobaeus 2. 71 15 ff. = LS 60 M; DL 7. 96-7; Cicero, Fin. 3. 55; cf. Plato, Rep. 
2. 357b-d). Two things about it are especially important for our present purpose. It 
distinguishes two ways in which goods contribute to happiness: goods are productive 
(xomtixd) by producing or generating happiness (&xoceAeiv); final (tká) by filling out 
or completing it (ovpxAnpodv), so becoming parts of happiness. And there is a division 
of evils on precisely the same lines. Evils are productive by producing unhappiness; 
final by filling out or completing unhappiness, so becoming parts of it. If happiness and 
unhappiness were viewed as ends to which goods and evils give rise in this way and 
by reference to which they qualify as good and evil, the idea of ends of goods and evils 
need not have been alien to Stoic thought. 

The idea of filling out or constituting happiness figures prominently in Ciceros 
account of the disagreement between the Stoa and the Peripatos, on the one hand, and 
between the so-called Old Academy of Antiochus and the Stoa, on the other, espe- 
cially when the issue in contention is whether happiness is constituted by goods of the 
body and external goods in addition to goods of the soul or by goods of the last type 
alone.? Cato, Ciceros Stoic spokesman in De finibus 3, says that the Peripatetics think 
that everything that they style good “pertains” to the happy life—pertinere being the 
verb Cicero uses to characterize the relation between final goods and happiness (Fin. 


3. 55)—while the Stoics do not accept that everything worthy of estimation, that is, 


? See in this vol. B. Inwood, Ch. 11 “Ancient Goods.” 
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so-called preferred items, is constitutive of (complere) the happy life (Fin. 3. 41; cf. 32, 
43; 2, 42; 4. 31, 35; 5. 25, 37, 47; Tusc. 5. 39). 

To be sure, the use of the idea of ends of goods and evils by the Stoics themselves 
is a mere possibility. The gap in between Platos testimony and the appearance of the 
formula in the work of Cicero and his Greek contemporaries remains troubling. Cicero 
uses it constantly, assigns it a place of central importance, and treats it as the common 
property of every philosopher with an ethical theory. Yet outside his works, the for- 
mula is found only two or three times in out-of-the-way places (where, however, it also 
seems to be viewed as common property so far as one can tell). Perhaps though not 
guilty of inventing the formula, fines bonorum et malorum, Cicero was guilty of apply- 
ing it to theories to which their own authors had not applied it. He certainly gives it a 
prominence that has no counterpart in any surviving Greek evidence. 

On any view of its meaning, the formula must have achieved currency as a techni- 
cal term in time to be taken up by Cicero and his Epicurean contemporaries. I was 
inclined to dismiss Hirzel's view that the formula originated as a piece of Cyrenaic 
terminology. Perhaps too hastily. The idea of ends of goods and evils, as I have inter- 
preted it, lends itself to the purposes of hedonism especially well as we have seen. And 
it is noteworthy that a high proportion of the tiny number of testimonies that seem to 
hint at the idea concern the Cyrenaics or Epicureans.? Perhaps there is even room for 
a theory of a now unfashionable kind, according to which the hedonist theory of the 
Protagoras reflects the influence of Aristippus the elder, whose doctrines reenter Platos 


school with Carneades. Though the possibility cannot be excluded, I remain doubtful. 


XI 


Hirzel’s views about Ciceros proximate sources are another matter, however. I shall 


conclude by trying to make it plausible that the formula and the ideas it expresses go 


? The Cyrenaic, Theodorus (4th c. B.C.), held that joy (yapá) and distress (Aóz) are the telos 
(DL 2. 98; cf. 93). PHerc 1251, likely by Philodemus according to its most recent editors, refers 
to a plurality of ends three times (Schmid 1939; Indelli and Tsouna-McKirahan 1995). The first 
is in a polemical section directed against opposing views including that of those—apparently 
Cyrenaics—who make the affections of the soul ends that stand in need of no further judgment 
so, the author maintains, granting us unlimited license (col. II.6-14). These are presumably 
pleasure and pain (Schmid 1939, 55, 57; Indelli and Tsouna-McKirahan 1995, 124). Later, in the 
exposition of the correct, Epicurean view, the author says that choices and avoidances are mea- 
sured against the ends of nature (XI. 17-20) and that the measurement of choices and avoidances 
is by the congenital ends, which afford the most manifest evidence (XIII. 8-12). Both sets of edi- 
tors take the reference to be to items on the good side of the scale, &xovía and atapakia (Schmid 
1939, 66; Indelli and Tsouna-McKirahan 1995, 165, 171), but perhaps they are opposed as ends 
of goods and evils? 
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back to Antiochus and through him to Carneades. The focus on Antiochus should not 
imply that there was necessarily a single route of transmission to Cicero. If Carneades 
employed the formula, then so almost certainly did Clitomachus, Philo of Larissa, and 
other Academics, and the Epicurean testimonies suggest that it was in still wider circu- 
lation. It merely reflects the evidence that we have, the nature of which also means that 
the case for Antiochus' familiarity with ends of goods and evils is inevitably stronger 
than that for Carneades. But if the case for Carneades can be made plausible, the case 
that these ideas were applied to Stoic ethical theory, either by the Stoics themselves 
or in a way they could at least have recognized, will be strengthened as well. What is 
more, it will also become easier to think that, though hardly the peculiar property of 
the Academy, the idea of ends of goods and evils was not an alien intrusion, but very 
much at home there. Just possibly, though we shall in all probability never know, it had 
a continuous history in Academic philosophy stretching back to the roots that we have 
identified in Plato himself. 

Appeals to the idea of ends of goods and evils are especially thick on the ground in 
passages where Cicero is closely engaged with Antiochus' philosophy. The Academica 
priora, though chiefly occupied with epistemology, ends with an extended speech by 
Cicero speaking on behalf of the New Academy (64-148). Its object is to exhibit the 
extent and seriousness of the unresolved disagreement among the philosophers about 
the main issues in their discipline, so lending support to the Academy's commitment 
to cautious, open-minded skeptical inquiry while challenging Antiochus pretensions 
to dogmatic certainty. A subsection is devoted to each of the three main divisions of 
philosophy: physics (116-28), ethics (129-41), and logic (142-6). 

Before proceeding to document the numerous disagreements in these areas, Cicero 
takes strong exception to the way in which Antiochus combines adherence to the strin- 
gent standards the Stoics impose on assent with reckless eagerness to lay down doc- 
trines about matters of the gravest importance and utmost difficulty, among them the 
ends of goods and evils (114). Cicero, who knew Antiochus’ writings well and was 
personally acquainted with their author, apparently took it for granted that Antiochus 
employed the idea of ends of goods and evils. When a short time later he takes up eth- 
ics, Cicero begins by asking whether anything has been securely established in the mat- 
ter of goods and evils and observes that the fundamental desideratum in ethical theory 
is to lay down ends to which the totality of goods and evils can be referred (129). In 
the course of exhibiting the dissension among the philosophers, he makes use of the 
famous Carneadea divisio (131), Carneades' systematic classification of actual and pos- 
sible theories of the end or highest good, which he also employs elsewhere in different 


forms and to different argumentative purposes.“ 


^ Illuminating discussion in Algra 1995, Annas 2007, 187-22, Lévy 1992, 353-60. 
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Though these views are presented as different responses to the requirement that an 
ethical theory lay down ends of goods and evils, they are views about the end identi- 
fied with the highest good. If Cicero is to be believed, however, this is not a problem. 
According to him, "it is plain that there is an end of evils opposed to each of the ends of 
goods that I have expounded" (132). A simple operation, then, transforms an account 
of the end of goods into an account of ends of both goods and evils and by implication 
an equally simple operation effects the reverse transformation. 

This suggests that the idea of ends of goods and evils may be even more pervasive 
in Cicero, and therefore possibly in the authorities on whom he relied, than we had 
already supposed. As we have seen, there is already a puzzle about what the relation 
between goods and their end is supposed to be even before we consider evils and theirs. 
The relation—that of giving rise to on the view defended here—is the essential thing. 
Once one has this, its application to evils is easy and can, depending on the context, 
be taken as implied by a reference to the end of goods. For example by the Antiochean 
view, reported by Lucullus, that the two most important things in philosophy are the 
criterion of truth and end of goods, a pairing which also suggests that the end of goods 
also played a criterial role (29). These considerations, I submit, lend support to the idea 
that Antiochus, at least, made use of ends of goods and evils. 

The case is far from conclusive, and could hardly be given the evidence. The highest 
good, the end as that for the sake of which, and the end of goods as I have interpreted 
it are so related that one can usually be substituted for the other without difficulty. An 
author like Cicero could, then, have favored one at the expense of another in a way that 
does not accurately reflect the way in which the position he is describing was presented 
by its authors or even introduce one into the description of a view whose authors did 
not use it themselves. If Ciceros accounts are in the main accurate, however, the testi- 
mony that we have been considering may contain an important clue with a bearing not 
only on Antiochus but also on the likelihood that Carneades was familiar with the idea 
of ends of goods and evils. 

The views classified by Carneades division in the Academica priora are, of course, 
views about the end for the sake of which everything is to be done, but this is not the 
aspect that Cicero emphasizes. Rather it is as views about the end of goods, each of 
which implicitly contains, and is easily transformed into, a view about the end of evils 
as well, that they are put forward by Cicero, in response to the need for ends or stan- 
dards to which goods and evils are referred. And on some other occasions on which 
Cicero turns to the Carneadea divisio, the question at issue is framed in the same way. 
Thus in De finibus 2, where the case against the Epicurean position is presented, he 
emphasizes as he does elsewhere, the importance of starting from the consideration 
of the natural, uncorrupted behavior of infants—the issue in contention in the famous 


cradle argument. This, he says, is the source from which the whole account of goods 
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and evils must flow (ratio bonorum et malorum), immediately before setting out the 
views classified by Carneades division, which he therefore plainly regards as accounts 
of goods and evils. 

If the emphasis on display in these passages belonged to the original context of 
argument in which the divisio was introduced by Carneades, that is, if that debate was 
conceived, in the first instance, as a debate about systems of goods and evils, the ratio 
or notio bonorum et malorum as Cicero calls it, it becomes that much more plausible to 
suppose that the idea of ends of goods and evils was at home in it. 

The discussion ofthe divisio in De finibus 5, which furnishes the fullest account that 
we have of it and is the only one that explicitly credits Carneades, also views matters 
in this way, making this plain, among other ways, by frequent appeals to ends of goods 
and evils. The same cautions apply. The idea of a ratio bonorum et malorum implied by 
talk of ends of goods and evils can be expressed without them. The presence of ends 
of goods and evils may be due to Cicero, or if not to him to Antiochus, to the defense 
of whose views the passage belongs. Even the section that is explicitly concerned with 
Carneades’ views has long been suspected of containing at least one clear Antiochean 
intrusion.“ There may be others that are less clear, and in any case there are other 
problems as well.*é 

We can distinguish between an Antiochean frame, which begins at 5.15, and an 
account of the Carneadea divisio, which begins at 5.16 but the end of which is harder 
to specify. At no point are we dealing with something that deserves to be called a frag- 
ment of Carneades in any except the loosest sense. Piso, the Antiochean spokesman, 
first treats the question at issue as about the summum bonum, but immediately goes on 
to treat its resolution as equivalent to the discovery of the ends of things, and this as 
the same thing as knowing what the extremes of both goods and evils are. And on the 
resolution of this question, he continues, depends an understanding of the best way of 
life and the complete system of our duties (15). Here he turns to the Carneadea Divisio 
for help understanding the dissension over this issue among the philosophers. 

Carneades began with the idea that, like other arts, prudence or the art of life must 
be occupied with an object other than itself. This object must be one towards which we 
have an original natural impulse. Three such objects are possible: pleasure, the absence 
of pain, or the so-called first natural things. Still meaning to report Carneades' views, 
Piso says "the source of the whole question about ends of goods and evils, when we 


seek to discover what is the extreme or ultimate of goods and evils, is to be found in 


aa Madvig 1876, 633, 815-25. 
^5 Annas 2007, Striker 1986. 
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the first natural impulse,’ a sentiment that he repeats after he has finished expounding 
Carneades (22). 

The first natural impulse and its object are, however, only the point of departure 
for moral development. Reflection gives rise to a system of duties referred to the object 
of the first natural impulse. These duties are both towards that object and away from 
its corresponding opposite, by which we are naturally repelled (18). The idea made 
explicit here, that an object of attraction is always paired with an object of repulsion, is 
implicit throughout, and it is plausible to connect it with the different conceptions of 
the end that the divisio classifies, by taking these, at least implicitly, always to be views 
about goods and evils. 

Though Piso does not put it this way, moral development can stop here with the 
emergence of prudence and the system of duties governing prudent conduct. The object 
with which prudence is occupied will then also be the object of the art of life in the sense 
of being its goal and the good by obtaining which one is happy. Prudence and any other 
virtues there may be and the duties we perform in exercising them will be of merely 
instrumental value, and there are three views of the end conceived in this way: it will 
consist in either pleasure, the absence of pain, or the possession ofthe first natural things. 

Moral development need not end here, however. A further phase is possible in 
which arises a conception of the honorable (tò xáAov, honestum), which attaches to 
virtue. The honorable is good in its own right and not, or not merely, as an instru- 
ment (cf. Fin. 2.45). Corresponding to each view of the first natural impulse, then, 
there will be a view of the honorable, namely, as doing everything for the sake of its 
object, whether pleasure, freedom from suffering or the first natural things, regardless 
of whether one obtains it (19). The Stoics, of course, insist that only the honorable is 
good, which yields the view that virtue and virtuous activity alone are good, where the 
virtuous activity in question is occupied with the first natural things. Although the 
same move is available with regard to the other two conceptions of the honorable, only 
the position taken by the Stoa has actual adherents. 

These three possible views are the first mentioned by Piso, who says in connection 
with them that "the difference among the ends of goods and evils is as great as that 
among initial natural principles" (19). This is misleading as there are other factors, 
namely whether one recognizes the honorable and takes it to be a good among others 
or the sole good, but it is true if we restrict our attention to views presupposing the 
same stage of moral development. Only now does Piso return (rursum) to the simple 
views that identify the highest good with the objects of the first natural impulses (19), 
before going on to describe a further three views which take the highest good to be 
a combination of one of the objects with virtue, one of which views, namely, that the 
highest good combines virtue with the first natural things, is Antiochus, which it is 


Piso's object to vindicate. 
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To summarize the case for Carneades’ familiarity with ends of goods and evils: They 
feature prominently in the exposition of the divisio, which is presented by Cicero as 
concerned, in the first instance, with accounts of goods and evils. Because the end for 
the sake of which one chooses an action is inseparable from the end by conducing to 
which the action one chooses for its sake is good, we cannot be sure this emphasis 
belonged to the original context of the divisio, but the evidence strongly suggests that it 
did. There is, then, a good fit between the ends of goods and evils, on the one hand, and 
the divisio and the question about goods and evils that it seems to have been meant to 
address, on the other, and though their presence may be explained in other ways, one 
explanation is that they belonged with the divisio from the start. 

A special merit of the idea of ends of goods and evils, on the interpretation defended 
here, is that it provides a link between standards of goods and evils and the end, con- 
ceived as the goal or that for the sake of which. The latter conception was not only 
of central importance in ancient ethical theory quite generally, but figured elsewhere 
in the debate between Carneades and the Stoa: in the controversy about whether the 
Stoics’ peculiar conception of the goal as doing everything with a view to obtaining 
items the possession of which was no part of it did not commit them to postulating two 
ends of life. For unlike a pair of ends, one of goods, the other of evils, two ends for the 
sake of which would be a fatal defect in an ethical theory (Plutarch, Comm. not. 1070 
F; Cicero, Fin. 3. 22).” 
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ANCIENT GOODS 
THE TRIA GENERA BONORUM IN ETHICAL THEORY 


Brad Inwood 


I’ve given this paper the title "Ancient Goods,” but my interest is somewhat narrower. Its 
focus will be the common Greek, and later Roman, way of classifying good things into 
three basic kinds: goods of the mind (or soul), goods of the body, and goods located 
outside the person, external goods. Examples are familiar: courage, intelligence, the 
virtues generally, but also attributes like a good memory and quick-wittedness; good 
health, physical integrity, athletic ability; wealth, high social status, the respect of oth- 
ers. Even a fleeting familiarity with ancient ethics will reveal how often this kind of 
classification arises. What is not so clear is how much this classification matters, how it 
is used, and what it contributed to debate about important problems in ethics. Though 
my concern is with the history of this classification, I think there is something of more 
than merely historical interest to observe, a kind of moral about moral theorizing 
which we can draw from the experience of the ancients. 

In outline, here is the story I want to tell. The notion that human goods fall into 
these three kinds was an obvious one in Greek culture. Even non-philosophers thought 
of the human person as being a combination of soul and body, and it is obvious that 
things outside the boundaries of the person can be good or bad for him, at least in a 
loose sense of good. This notion was tidied up by philosophers, starting with Plato, 
who recognized it as a common-sense starting point for substantial ethical theorizing. 
Aristotle had a useful term for such generally held views that supply good inputs to 
philosophical debate—these are endoxa (views held by the many or the wise). Aristotle 
acknowledged Plato’s use of this endoxic classification, and he used it himself. Plato 
and Aristotle both had substantial claims to make about the good and its role in ethics 
and metaphysics, but my view is that although they used the three-genus division of 
goods frequently it never became a decisive factor in the formation of their doctrines. 

A much larger role was played by the so-called “use argument" and the closely 
related conditionalization thesis—about which there is a large literature. Here the idea 


is that things like money, physical health, even mental traits like excellent memory or 
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quickness of wit, can be good or bad depending on how they are used—any “good” 
which can be misused or used to the disadvantage of the agent is not unconditionally 
good (and some, such as the Stoics, said that any such thing is not good at all) but 
only good when used well. Virtue turns out to be the only good which is free of this 
conditional status. 

The Stoic view, that conditional goods aren't goods at all, narrowed the scope of 
good considerably: only virtue and actions or agents characterized by virtue could 
be considered good. This view had its roots in the Stoic reaction to some of the more 
Socratic parts of Platos corpus, and once they had argued that good should be under- 
stood in this narrower sense they had to find a place for the goods of the body and 
external goods. These they recategorized as non-good advantages, the so-called “pre- 
ferred indifferents" (DL 7.102-106). Such things as health and wealth are indifferent 
(since they are not good) in the sense that possession of them does not give us a greater 
share in eudaimonia—for they argued that success in a human life was determined by 
the way we use circumstances and resources, both favorable and unfavorable. But only 
one rather peculiar Stoic (Ariston of Chios) was prepared to claim that something that 
is indifferent to happiness is thereby normatively neutral. Stoics introduced a second 
scale of value, preferred-ness or dispreferred-ness, in order to capture the intuitions 
which their theory called into question and re-evaluated. 

Despite this narrowing of the sense of good, which eventually had classificatory 
consequences, even the great Stoic Chrysippus, who worked in the third century BC, 
made allowance for the usefulness of the traditional endoxic way of talking about 
goods. That is, the Stoics did not make such a big deal about the categories of good 
(that is, that there would now in substance only be one) until later. And later on we 
do see an obsessive concern with the classification of goods as a principal focus of 
philosophical debate. I'm going to argue that we can identify why the endoxic clas- 
sification used unapologetically by Plato and Aristotle and tolerated by Chrysippus 
became, rather suddenly, a vital issue to philosophers, a major locus of disagreement 
that served to define schools of thought one from another. We can identify the dialec- 
tical moment when the question of the number of kinds of good became central, and 
eventually far too central, to the conduct of ethical debate. It eventually helped to set 
a kind of intellectual fashion for categorizations and divisions into kinds which often 
distorted and rendered arid some areas of moral theorizing. It's not that careful ana- 
lytical categorization is a bad thing— subtle distinctions are vitally useful. But even the 
ancients themselves saw, in the end, that technical categorization had gone beyond the 
bounds of intellectual utility to become a kind of obscurantism. And they protested, 
rightly in my opinion. 

Here is one such voice of protest. Many centuries after Plato, perhaps around 175 


AD, the polemical Platonist Atticus roared in outrage: "Go on, then, if you want, make 
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your classifications and lay out your fancy distinctions of goods into three or four! or 
many kinds! These categorizations have no bearing on the issue [the issue in question 
is whether the most just man is happiest or not] and this isn’t the way to bring us over 
to Plato”? He then castigates not only the three-way division I’m focusing on, but sev- 
eral other categorizations which he thinks of as equally misguided.? 

His targets were the dividers and classifiers of ancient value theory, whom he 
thought had fallen into pettiness in their approach to classifications of the good. That 
he was not merely being crabby can be seen by considering not just the worst of the 
examples he cites—he is right to complain that working out a classification of the goods 
mapped onto the ten categories of Aristotles Organon wont really help us to under- 
stand Platos moral thought—but also some of the other divisions from later antiquity. 

One place to look is in the curious handbooks of Stoic and Peripatetic moral theory 
from the first century BC or AD preserved in Stobaeus Eclogae (Ecl.) or Selections. 
After expounding Peripatetic moral theory, hanging the whole discussion on the three 
kinds of good (body, soul, externals), the Peripatetic author adds a curious appen- 
dix: at Ecl. 2.134-137 we are given a set of alternative divisions of the good; in fact, 
at least eight such divisions under the later heading “How many senses of good are 
there?” It would be tedious to go through them all (one paragraph after another begins 
"Heres another division ...”). None of these distinctions is utterly useless, but modern 
discussions of ancient ethics typically ignore this material—not without cause. Here 
classification seems to be an end in itself. 

And not just in the Peripatetic school. The later Stoics were also affected by this 
habit. One might think, after all, that since they held that there is really only one genos 
of the good we would be hard pressed to find Stoic classifications of the good along 
these lines. But the Stoic handbook also preserves for us a number of divisions of the 
good.? One of the strangest emulates the overworked tripartition Atticus complained 


about. At Ecl. 2.70.8 ff. a formal Stoic tripartition is set out,° and we learn that goods 


! Although I wont discuss fourfold divisions of goods, Atticus isn't merely generalizing. See DL 
3.101, [Aristotle] Divisiones ch. 23. 

2 Fr. 2, ch. 17 lines 122-125 Des Places. 

? He mentions the division of goods into the honorable, the praiseworthy, those which are pow- 
ers, those which are instrumentally useful; the division into “ends” and “non-ends’; and several 
others. 

4 On this, see Sharples (1983) and Hahm (1983). 

5 Itis a reflection of their Socratic origins that the exposition of Stoic ethics opens with a reitera- 
tion of the division in the Lysis of all things into goods, bads, and things which are neither (Ecl. 
2.57.18-20). Compare DL 7.61. 

é The form of the partition was a matter of logical interest. At DL 7.62 it is suggested that the 
Stoic Krinis illustrated a merismos (partitioning) with an example from the division of goods: “A 
partitioning is an ordering of a genus into topics, as Krinis says; for example, of goods, some are 
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are divided into three groups: those of the soul, those that are external, and those that 


are neither of the soul nor external.’ 


Of good things, some are in the soul, some external, and some neither in the 
soul nor external. In the soul are the virtues and virtuous conditions and in gen- 
eral praiseworthy activities. External are friends and acquaintances and things 
like that. Neither in the soul nor external are virtuous men and in general those 


who have the virtues. 


This tripartition is reported elsewhere. Sextus Empiricus (PH 3.180-181) reports 
the Stoic tripartition (he actually called it a trigeneia, the technical term used elsewhere 
for the Peripatetic theory) of goods into those of the soul (virtues), externals (such as 
the good man who is also a friend), and those which are neither in the soul nor exter- 
nal (such as the good man in relation to himself). Unsurprisingly, Sextus presents this 
as a rejoinder to or counterpart of the Peripatetic tripartition into goods of the body, 
soul, and externals.? A distinct Stoic tripartition given just a few pages earlier (at PH 
3.171)? is more integrally Stoic, in that all three senses turn on the distinctive Stoic and 


Socratic definition in terms of utility. 


In one sense they say that the good is that by which one can be benefited (this 
is the most ultimate sense of good and is virtue); in another sense it is that with 
respect to which one happens to be benefited (for example virtue and virtu- 
ous actions); and in a third sense it is that which is able to be of benefit, i.e., 
virtue and virtuous action and the good man and ones friend and gods and 
good daimones. So the second meaning of good includes the first and the third 


includes the second. 


But it is hard not to recognize in this forced subordination to a tripartite division the 
kind of "scholastic" presentation that Atticus complains about. 

I have picked out a couple of Peripatetic and Stoic examples, but this kind of clas- 
sification was important enough in the Platonist tradition that another expositor of 
Plato, Alcinous, an approximate contemporary of Atticus, devoted a chapter (27) of his 


Handbook of Platonism for teachers of Platonism to discussing Platos classifications of 


of the soul and some are bodily" We cannot be certain that the example came from Krinis. It is 
likely that the illustration is endoxic rather than a statement of Krinis' own view. 


7 Similarly put at DL 7.95. 


* Compare M 11.46. 
? See also M 11.25-27. 
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the good." There are many passages in Plato that could be mustered to support the view 
that Plato was a divider and classifier of goods, as many later Platonist philosophers 
noticed! —but at the same time Plato was most famous for the idea that there was a single 
Form of the Good. 

It is necessary to step back and ask why this was such an important issue for the 
Platonists. The key lies in another remark that Atticus makes. He complains that treating 
all three kinds of goods as necessary for happiness ruins Platos theory, "stripping away the 
sufficiency of virtue” for happiness.” This is an allusion to the most important fact about 
ancient theories ofthe good—the relationship ofthe good to happiness. I think it is safe to 
say that we moderns have relatively broad notions of what kinds of values contribute to a 
flourishing life, but the ancients tended to regard everything that goes into the good life as 
being a good or being closely related to a or the good. 

This is perhaps clearest in the branch of ancient moral theory that I am neglecting in 
this paper, hedonism. Epicureans and other hedonists held that the only good is pleasure 
and that maximization of that good is the key to a happy life. This foreshadows some forms 
of consequentialism. Although the goal of pleasure maximization became a nonstarter for 
mainstream ancient ethics (despite Platos flirtation with it in the Protagoras and Aristotles 
evident sympathies in EN 10) it is perhaps the clearest example of the widespread ancient 
notion that the ultimate state of personal fulfillment and success, eudaimonia or happi- 
ness, was the result of maximizing our hold on the good. The particular identification of 
the good was debatable, but the idea that possession of the good is the key to happiness 
became so pervasive that it was almost universally taken for granted.” 

Sometimes this assumption emerges almost incidentally, as in Platos Symposium 
at 205al, where it is uncontroversial that happy people are happy in virtue of possess- 
ing good things." At other times it is a striking programmatic assumption, as in the 
initial stages of the protreptic argument in the Euthydemus.™ In 278e the young Clinias 


is asked whether it isn't the case that being happy, doing well (the goal of all human 


1 According to Alcinous, Plato acknowledged that the various things considered good by us 
humans are good in virtue of their participation in the “highest and most honorable good.” The 
view he takes deserves consideration in its own right; see Annas (1999) 43-44, and below. 

!! See Dillon (1977) 9. Philo of Alexandria also took the doctrine that there are three kinds of 
good for granted (see Quod Det. 7). At Quaestiones in Genesim 3.16 Philo claims that the doctrine 
of three kinds of “perfections” or goods had its origin in scripture and then was picked up with 
approval by philosophers; Aristotle and the other Peripatetics are singled out. 

12 Ch. 20, p. 45, 129-142 Des Places. 

3 See De Finibus 5.83. 

^ Tthank Ákos Brunner for the reminder. 

5 I have learned a great deal from Julia Annas’ extensive discussion of this text in Annas (1999), 
especially ch. 2 and pp. 35-43, and from John Cooper’s discussion in “Aristotle and the Goods 
of Fortune,” chapter 13 in Cooper (1999) (originally published in Philosophical Review 94 [1985] 
173-196). Cooper's discussion has a significantly different aim than mine and makes several 
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beings), depends on the possession of many good things. He agrees, of course, and in 
what follows Socrates induces the youth to agree that it is not just the possession of 
"good things" that assures happiness but rather the proper use of them; his argument 
culminates at 281d-282a. This is the main text (the other important text is at Meno 
87-89) in which Platos Socrates develops the “use argument" which determines so 
much of the substantial ancient theorizing about goods. 

Aristotle too reveals the centrality of the connection between goods and happiness 
at Eudemian Ethics 1214a30-33: “being happy and living a blessed and noble life would 
consist most of all in three things, those which seem to be most worthy of choice. For 
some people say that phronesis is the greatest good, some say that virtue is, and some 
that pleasure is.” The debate about happiness, as Aristotle sets it out, makes a quick 
transition to a debate about the comparative magnitude of goods. To us that may 
seem a hasty transition, but it illustrates how debates about the nature and classifica- 
tion of the good came to be so central in mainstream ancient ethics.” 

This persistent idea turns up again centuries later in the work of the anthologist 
Stobaeus, who made sure to have the following text copied into the collection of use- 
ful extracts which he compiled for his son in the fifth century AD. It may have been 
taken from the work of a late first century BC Platonist named Eudorus, who worked 


in Alexandria.'* At one point (Ecl. 2 p. 46) “Eudorus” said: 


The Stoics say, by way of definition, that the telos [the goal of life achievement 
of which is termed happiness] is that for the sake of which everything is done 
appropriately but which itself is not done for the sake of anything else;? and 
they put the point this way too, that it is that for the sake of which other things 


important philosophical and exegetical claims. I do not agree with his claim on p. 305 that these 
passages of the Euthydemus and Meno seem “to be the origin of Aristotles and later Greek phi- 
losophy’s tripartition of (so-called) goods.” One aim of the present paper is to show that the situ- 
ation, even in Plato and Aristotle, is considerably more complicated. 


16 See 1214a34-b6. 

7 The obviousness of this position is illustrated by the fact that even Aristotles rival Speusippus 
shared it: Clement reports (Strom. 2.22.133) that one of his definitions of happiness was simply 
"the possession of good things? The other definition reported here is more subtle: a complete 
or perfect condition with respect to things which are according to nature. (See on Xenocrates 
below.) In Aristotle the issue about how various kinds of goods contribute to happiness some- 
times appears as a discussion of the relative choiceworthiness of various things, but this way of 
addressing the question seems distinct. 

155 Göransson (1995) 188 challenges the received opinion reflected in Dillon (1977) 122-126, 
that this stretch of text should be attributed to Eudorus. Though sympathetic to Góransson's 
trenchant historical skepticism, I think that if the author was not Eudorus it was someone else of 
that era rather than a much later writer. 

? This is a Stoic recasting of Aristotles position in EN 1. 
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are done but itself for the sake of nothing else; and again, that it is that to which 
everything that is done appropriately in life has reference but itself to nothing 
else. But the more recent Peripatetics, followers of Critolaus, say that the goal is 
that which is compounded of? all the goods (and this means of all three kinds 
of goods). But this is not correct. For it is not the case that all goods are com- 
ponents of the telos. For bodily goods are not and neither are the goods which 
come from external things, but only [goods which are] activities of the virtue of 
the soul. It would have been better to say “exercised” in place of “compounded” 


in order to indicate that it is virtues capacity to use things which is at stake.?! 


Critolaus, the key figure in the text just cited, was head of the Peripatetic school 
in the mid-second century BC; his opinion on happiness was striking, influential, 
and often reported.” It was repeated by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 2.21.129) in 
blunter form: “Critolaus, himself also a Peripatetic, said that the telos is the completion 
ofa life which flows smoothly according to nature [a Stoic-sounding characterization 
of the telos], indicating thereby the three-kind completeness [ten ek ton trion genon 
sumpleroumenen trigeniken teleioteta] composed of the three kinds [of goods]? This 
was surely not actually Aristotles considered view,? but Critolaus’ success in imposing 
this interpretation on his school is clear. In Diogenes Laertius life of Aristotle (at DL 
5.30), we read that Aristotle: 


took the view that the goal is the use of virtue in a complete life. And he said 
that happiness is a completion [sumpleroma] made up of three goods: goods of 


the soul, which he also says are first in their impact; second, from bodily goods 


? Literally: filled up with, sumpepléromenon. For the criticism of Critolaus, see below on Ecl. 
2.126.12-127.2. 

?! The conception of virtue as that which uses other alleged goods is found in Platos Meno (87- 
89) and Euthydemus. In the Euthydemus Socrates concludes at 281de that the things initially 
called good are not actually good, but rather that only the wisdom that uses them well is good 
(see above). See Annas (1991) and Annas (1999) ch. 2. See also Reshotko (2006) ch. 5. 

? At TD 5.51 Cicero reports that Critolaus was concerned with the relative weightings of the 
three goods in one’s life, using the metaphor of a scale; Critolaus is being criticized for his arbi- 
trary assignment of "weights" to the various goods, and it is clear that his crucial contribution 
was the inclusive doctrine that one should fill out one’s life with all three kinds of good in some 
proportion or other. The best recent survey of later Peripatetic views of happiness can be found in 
Sharples (2007) esp. pp. 627-633. There is no doubt that the debate within the Peripatetic school 
was stimulated by reflection on Aristotles own ambivalent position (see EN 1.10, 1100b25 ff.). 
For further discussion see Russell (2010), White (1990), White (2002), Inwood (2002). 

? That the goods are “parts” (mere) of happiness was hinted at as an endoxon in Aristotles EE 
1214b24-27. 
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(health and strength and good looks and so on); third, from external goods, 
wealth and good birth and reputation and similar things. And he said that vir- 
tue is not sufficient for happiness, since it needs in addition bodily and exter- 
nal goods, given that the wise man will be unhappy both if he suffers physical 
hardship and if he is impoverished, and also in similar situations. But vice is 
sufficient for unhappiness, even if he has the best possible supply of bodily and 


external goods.” 


Note that here the idea that use is the goal reflects, perhaps rather weakly, Aristotle's 
ideas about activity according to virtue, but it is occluded by the simpler idea of filling 
up or possession of goods in the three categories. This move is Critolaus handiwork 
and much of what follows below is an attempt to understand what Critolaus was up 
to and the impact of his claim on succeeding generations of philosophers.” To put the 
matter crudely, we will have three positions: Plato and his followers, Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics, and Stoicism. 

These three Socratic schools defined the field of debate in ethics, at least from the 
time of Carneades and Critolaus as well as the Stoic Antipater (mid-second century 
BC). On the question of goods, the Stoics took one extreme position: there is only one 
basic kind of good, virtue and what "participates" in it.” Aristotles school took the 
other sharply defined position; there are three kinds of good, those of the body, those of 


the soul, and external goods. And Plato seems to have been up for grabs." Sometimes 


^ As Mansfeld (1992) 147-149, esp. n. 48, documents, this view had become the stereotyped 
Aristotelian position by the time of Cicero and Seneca. But he does not establish that this 
was already the standard Peripatetic view in Chrysippus day, as he claims on p. 149. At SVF 
3.474 = Origen Contra Celsum 8.51, Chrysippus certainly refers to the competing and false 
view that there are three kinds of goods, but there is no reason to think that he treated this as a 
Peripatetic view. (Cf. Cicero TD 4.62.) For all we know he regarded this as the common property 
of Plato, Aristotle, and their followers. See also the extended discussion of Peripatetic doxogra- 
phy about the good attributed to Arius Didymus in Moraux (1973). 

? Note the impact of Critolaus’ way of framing the issues (in terms of sumpleroma) on Stoic 
discussions. Even when the debate with Peripatetics is not obviously at issue, this terminol- 
ogy appears in discussions of Stoic ethics. See, for example, Sextus M 11.30 = SVF 3.73, Ecl. 
2.72.5 = SVF 3.106, and DL 7.97 = SVF 3.107. Critolaus’ impact on Stoicism was complex. In SVF 
3.73 it is the good which is said to fill up happiness. In SVF 3.106 and 107 the virtues are said to 
fill up happiness by producing and completing it, and by being its parts; they are telika goods. 
Since there seem to be several ways for the Stoics to indicate the special role of virtue in produc- 
ing happiness, the adoption of a term otherwise known as distinctive of Critolaus is striking. 

?* See Sextus M 11.76 and 184; compare the definition of kalon at DL 7.101 (remembering that 
only the kalon is agathon). Decisively: Ecl. 2.101.5-7. The most “official” Stoic definitions of good 
all turn on the Socratic concept of “benefit.” See, e.g., DL 7.94, M 11.22, 40, and Ecl. 2.69. 

7 Modern interpreters differ on this point. Annas (1999, ch. 2), for example, argues forcefully 
that Plato should be read in essentially the Stoic manner; someone concerned more centrally 
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he is treated as a one-essential-good theorist (as in the eyes of Eudorus, Atticus, or 
indeed of Antipater the Stoic, who wrote a work entitled That only the honourable is 
good according to Plato) and sometimes as a three-kinds theorist.” Platos dialogues are 
sufficiently variegated that there was ample opportunity to find and defend any num- 
ber of "opinions" or doxai in his works. Let me illustrate this briefly with a text from 


"Eudorus" (see above) recently put in the spotlight by Julia Annas.? 


Plato has many voices, but not, as some think, many opinions. He divided the 
good in many ways. Into two by genus: some goods are divine and some are 
human. He called the virtues in the soul divine goods, and he called good con- 
ditions in the bodily part and prosperity from external sources human goods. 
He divided it into three by location. For you might say that of goods, some are 
virtues in the soul, some are virtues in the body, and some are virtues in exter- 
nals (i.e., good conditions and prosperity). And into five by species. For first he 
says that the good is the form itself, which is divine and separable. Second it is 
the compound of phronesis and pleasure, which some think that Plato holds to 
be the goal of human life. Third is phronesis itself by itself; fourth is the com- 
pound of knowledge and the crafts; and fifth is pleasure itself by itself. He uses 


these distinctions especially in book 1 of the Laws and in the Philebus. 


Otherwise: only the honorable is good, in so far as nothing which exists is good 
unless it participates in virtue (just as a torch and iron participate in fire, with- 
out which nothing is said to be hot unqualifiedly);? but in conjunction with 
the other goods, the three kinds, two (bodily goods along with externals) [are 
good] insofar as they participate in virtue. For just as the substance of the moon 
is unillumined by itself but is illuminated by participation in the light from the 
sun, in this way only that which participates in virtue is good. For the abil- 
ity to benefit comes to be present in human things because of the divine. (Ecl. 
2.55.5-21)?! 


with, say, moral psychology (such as Lorenz 2006) will probably bracket Plato more closely with 
Aristotle than the Stoics. My concern here is only with the range of interpretive possibilities open 
in the ancient context, and on this point the disagreement between Antipater and Antiochus is 
decisive; see also the following note. 


28 See the remarks at Dillon (1977) 9 and above. He identifies Eudorus and Atticus as proponents 
of the view that only goods of the soul are needed for happiness and Antiochus and Plutarch as 
exponents of the more Peripatetic interpretation of Plato; see also pp. 123-125 on Eudorus, 197 
and 360 on Plutarch. Alcinous (in Handbook ch. 27) also has a complicated and nuanced view. 
? Annas (1999) ch. 1. 

? Compare DL 7.103 and PH 3.179. 

?! See also 2.49.25-50.1 and Annas (1999) 13. 
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This seems to be an attempt to explicate Platos views, especially those of the Laws and 
Philebus, in terms of the standard Stoic definitions of good as virtue or what partici- 
pates in virtue? or as that which is such as to provide benefit. How accurate an account 
of Platos views it gives us remains debatable. 

It is interesting that in the earlier Eudoran text the author defended a complex 
view (there are three kinds but only one is a component of the telos) but does so by 
drawing on an Aristotelian formulation about the virtuous life, one which exploits 
the notion of "activities" And he does so after reporting a Stoic view which he does 
not feel he needs to criticize. Similarly, the Stoic Seneca a few decades later reports (at 
Ep. 85.18) that both Speusippus and Xenocrates denied the proposition that only the 
kalon is good, which is the strict notion of good associated with Stoicism and which 
Antipater, at least, claimed was also Platos view. This is the landscape of later ancient 
moral theory—more fluid than you would expect if you assume that school loyalty 
straightforwardly determines peoples philosophical positions. Especially so when 
Platos doctrines are at issue,” but even in the case of Aristotle and his school. 

Both the tight connection of the good with happiness and the enthusiasm for clas- 
sification of goods which seems characteristic of later ancient thought had roots in the 
fourth century BC; so did the basic idea that goods fall into three kinds, for in one form 
or another it is adumbrated in both Plato and Aristotle. To illustrate this, we can turn 
to a few more texts which tell us in a formal way about the "divisions" of many kinds of 
things.” There are two curious texts, the first of unknown authorship but transmitted in 
the Aristotelian corpus, called the "Aristotelian Divisions, and the second a chapter from 


Diogenes Laertius' Life of Plato. Chapter 1 of the Aristotelian text gives us clear doctrine: 


Of goods, some are in the soul, some in the body, and some are external. For 


example, justice and practical wisdom and courage and self-control and such 


? The language of participation is, of course, originally Platos. But the Stoic adoption of it altered 
its sense and we see this here. The case of Alcinous ch. 27 perhaps reflects Stoic and Platonic 
influences, and is worthy of fuller treatment. 

° Tt is worth recalling that the early Academic Crantor got people to think about the relative 
value of various goods with a kind of parable (Sextus M 11.52-59). We are to picture a public the- 
ater where various goods come forward to make speeches on their own behalf, each arguing that 
it provides the greatest benefit to human beings. The reported order, in Greek eyes, was courage, 
health, pleasure, wealth. (That wealth came last in line was also the view in Platos Laws; see 697b, 
743de, 870ab.) Sextus contrasts this Academic view with that of the Stoics who deny that any of 
these candidates is a genuine good, on the strength of the “use” argument (M 11.61) which the 
Stoics had learned from Socratic dialogues (such as the Euthydemus and Meno). 

** Perhaps this philosophical activity was encouraged by Platos own emphasis late in his career 
of the importance of collection and division. But it was certainly a pervasive and (to me, at any 
rate) often irritatingly formalistic genre of philosophical analysis. 
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things are in the soul. And beauty and good condition and health and strength 
are in the body. And friends and the happiness of one’s fatherland and wealth 
are among the externals. So there are three forms of good, some in the soul, 


some in the body and some external. 


Diogenes Laertius, at 3.80-81, begins as follows, “According to Aristotle, Plato divided 
things in the following manner" and continues with a verbatim quotation of the text 
we know from the Aristotelian Divisions. It is, I think, more than an interesting quirk 
of later ancient philosophical scholarship that an identical division is given by an 
anonymous Peripatetic source for Aristotle (and the same doctrine is attributed to the 
Peripatetics at Ecl. 2.124 ff and 136) and by Diogenes Laertius (on Aristotles authority) 
for Plato. But what exactly was going on?” A number of possibilities suggest them- 
selves. But the obvious one, to my mind, is that someone in the early Academy” settled 
on this bit of doctrine as one shared by Plato and Aristotle." 

Despite his own tendency to classify and divide, Aristotle himself never put the 
point about three kinds of goods as crisply as the later reports about his views suggest. 
Nevertheless, we find indications of what inspired this bit of historical tidiness.** There 
are two important passages in Aristotle's treatises: First, in the Nicomachean Ethics at 


1.8 and second in the Politics at 7.1. Here is what Aristotle himself has to say: 


EN 1098b9-16 One must investigate happiness not only on the basis of the 
conclusion and the premises of the argument, but also on the basis of what is 
said about it. For all facts agree with what is true, but they? quickly come into 
disharmony with falsehood. Well then, good things are distributed into three, 
and some are said to be external, some of the body and some of the soul; so we 
say that those of the soul are most important and are especially good, and we align 


the actions and activities of the soul with the soul.... 


Pol. 1323a21-35. Supposing, then, that much of what is said about the best life 
is well said, even some of what is said in exoteric works, it is also at this point 


proper to make use of these claims. Really, no one would make any objection to 


* This oddity is noted but not discussed by Mansfeld (1992) 61. 

36 Possibly Xenocrates, a hunch based on his proneness to the use of divisions and on the infor- 
mation provided by Clement at Strom. 2.22.133 (see below). 

? See Karamanolis (2006). 

** Note that Clement claims that the doctrine of three kinds of good was introduced into phi- 
losophy (perhaps from the civic realm) by the Peripatetics (see Strom. 2.7.34), a point perhaps 
anticipated by Philo at Quod Det. 7. 

? Omitting the words talethes. 
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one division, at least; there are three parts of the best life (external things, bodily 
things, and things in the soul) and blessedly happy people must have them all. For 
no one would say that someone is blessedly happy if he has no portion of courage 
or temperance or justice or wisdom but is afraid of bugs that fly at him, stops at 
nothing if he desires to eat or drink, and will ruin his dearest friends for the sake 
of a nickel; and similarly if with regard to his intellectual capacities he is as mind- 
less and erroneous as a child or a madman. But virtually everyone would concede 
these claims, though they differ over the degree or about which factor is more 


important. 


Apparently this tripartition is an endoxon—"everyone would concede these 
claims"—and it is accordingly found in exoterikoi logoi? and not necessarily Aristotle's 
own settled view.“ 

Whatever we make of such "exoteric" logoi, it is clear that Aristotles own theory 
cannot be reduced to such a simple classification.? Not only does it gloss over the cru- 


cial role of activity in his conception of happiness, but even the threefold classification 


^' Its status as an endoxon is confirmed by the way the notion is adopted in Platos Laws and by 
the use of the tripartition of goods as an organizing principle in rhetorical handbooks. See, e.g., 
Theon Progymnasmata 109-110, Cicero Topica 83, Part. Orat. 38, 74, De Inventione 2.177, De 
Oratore 3.116 (by implication); also Aristotle Rhet. 1360b19-30; book 3 of Aristotles Topics (see 
esp. 118a31-33) makes it clear that similar topics about kinds and degrees of choiceworthiness 
and the good were part of dialectical discussion in the fourth century BC. 

^! Tn fact, we do not know what works are referred to here, so it is difficult to know how commit- 
ted Aristotle himself is to the classification as stated. It is worth comparing EN 1.13, 1102a26- 
27: “in the exoterikoi logoi too some things are said about the soul sufficiently well, and we must 
put them to use? In both passages the theory in question (nature of the soul, classification of 
the goods) is being applied to politics; some things are said well enough in the exoteric logoi, 
and so they are to be put to use. In both passages Aristotle avoids full endorsement of the view 
he exploits; so too with allusion to exoteric logoi elsewhere in the EN (114023). However, at 
Metaphysics 1076a28 he may, as Annas (1976) 136 notes ad loc., be referring to his own work 
or to that of others; the term tethrulétai suggests the latter, to me at least. It is similarly unclear 
at Physics 217b31. Yet sometimes Aristotle implies that the exoteric logoi do represent his own 
views (as at Politics 1278b31-32). The fact that exoteric as well as philosophical works are men- 
tioned together at EE 1217b22, in connection with Platos Form of the Good, suggests that the 
division may have been used as a dialectical premise in an argument against the sort of univocity 
which a Form of good would demand; cf. Plutarch at Adv. Colotem 1115bc. 

? The simplification which turns this into an Aristotelian doctrine rather than an endoxon may 
be under way already at Magna Moralia 1.3 (1184b1-6): it is difficult to tell how the MM (here 
inspired by EN 1098b10-16) intends the description of the diairesis into three to be taken. See 
also MM 1202a30-35 where the author adds trigeneric language to a point made without it at 
the corresponding part in EN (7.4). Note too that in the discussion of luck at MM 2.8 the author 
claims that external goods are necessary for happiness (1206b33, 1207b17-18). This is clearly a 
development of the weaker position taken by Aristotle himself in EN 1; the process of firming up 
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of goods is not his only “official” position. In the opening sentences of book 2 of his 


Eudemian Ethics (EE 1218b31-37) Aristotle announces a fresh starting point and says: 


All goods are either external or in the soul, and the more choiceworthy of these 
are those in the soul, according to the division we make also in the exoteric 
works. For phronésis and virtue and pleasure are in the soul and everyone thinks 
that some or all of these are the telos. Of goods in the soul, some are conditions 


or capacities and others are activities and changes. 


Here the division is twofold; the significance of omitting bodily goods from the classifi- 
cation is not clear. This is presented as an endoxic classification, but Aristotle does not 
distance himself from it; nevertheless his commonest division is the threefold division 
into goods of the body, soul, and externals. And it is this threefold division of good 
things that, according to Diogenes Laertius, Aristotle attributed to Plato. 

One economical way of accounting for all these facts is to suppose that Aristotle 
knew that this view about good things was widely accepted in his place and time and 
believed as well that it was shared by Plato himself. And not perhaps unreasonably.? In 
book 1 of the Laws (631b-d) divine and human goods are distinguished, and elsewhere 
in that sprawling work the division into body, soul, and externals appears.“ At Laws 
697b the notion comes closest to being a "doctrine"; here the speaker ranks valuable 
things in the order soul (virtues), body, externals (those "said to be about" property 
and money); the endoxic character of the classification and ranking is evident—which 


does not, of course, mean that Plato would not himself in some measure endorse it. 


exploratory remarks by Aristotle into doctrines is clearly under way. Cf. Cooper (1999) 293-294 
and n. 5. 


£ Though Atticus would surely have disagreed. See Karamanolis (2006) 154-163. 

^ Tt appears as a virtually formal doctrine in the Laws at 697a-c, echoed at 743c-e and 870ab; 
this may have guided the reading of Laws 631b-d. Moreover, as Ryan Balot points out, in the 
proem to Laws 5 things of value are rank-ordered into the soul and its states, the body, and exter- 
nal advantages (such as money and other possessions). See Annas (1999) 48. In earlier works 
too there are places where Plato or his spokesman advances views which seem to presuppose the 
validity of some such division, even though it is not presented as a settled doctrine. For example, 
at Republic 491c wealth, good connections, beauty, and physical strength are referred to as lego- 
mena agatha—language similar to that used by Aristotle. 

5 '[he Athenian is discussing the policy of assigning honors and dishonors as a strategy for 
ensuring civic success. The most honorable or valuable things are called ta peri ten psuchen 
agatha, second place is held by ta peri to soma kala kai agatha; third place goes to ta peri ten 
ousian kai chremata legomena. Although the classification into body, soul, externals is clear, it is 
not clear that what is being divided are just goods, as is the case when the endoxon settles down 
as a firm school doctrine. 
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Moreover, the ubiquity of the body/soul polarity and of the idea, most prominent in 
the Gorgias,“ that there are parallel crafts that care for the interests of the soul and 
the body (together with the recognition that oikonomike is the craft of household, 
i.e., wealth management); and the salience of Socrates’ claim in the Alcibiades 132bc” 
that there are three things people should care for (soul, body, and possessions such as 
money)—these facts make it, at the very least, highly plausible that Plato agreed with 
the endoxon that there are distinguishable goods of the body, the soul, and things out- 
side the body-soul compound. 

Whatever texts were drawn on, it seems clear that one line of Platonic interpreta- 
tion, a very early one at that, did group Plato with Aristotle as a proponent of the tria 
genera doctrine. This historical claim is clearly behind the statement at Ecl. 2.56.8-9 
that “Aristotle himself also adopted a triad of goods, just as Plato does in some places.” 
A more complicated view about Plato is attributed to Xenocrates (Clement Strom. 


2.22.133): 


Xenocrates of Chalcedon says that happiness is the possession of ones proper 
virtue and the ability which serves this virtue. Next, as regards what it is in, he 
says plainly that this is the soul. As regards what produces this state, it is the 
virtues. As regards its component parts, it is noble actions and excellent condi- 
tions, dispositions, movements, and relationships [of the soul]. As regards its 
necessary conditions, it is bodily and external things. For Xenocrates' associate 
Polemo plainly means that happiness is self-sufficiency in all good things or 
in the greatest number and most important of them. At any rate, he holds the 
doctrine that without virtue one would never be happy, but without bodily and 


external things virtue is self-sufficient for happiness. 


Xenocrates and Polemo presupposed the doctrine of three kinds of goods but still 


preserved a special role for goods of the soul. The less pluralistic way of interpreting 


^* Which also contains a passage (467e) in which Socrates induces Polus to agree that wisdom 
(soul), health (body), and wealth (external) are good—an uncontroversial view easily agreed to 
by Socrates’ conventional-minded interlocutor. The endoxic character of this list is noted (not in 
these terms) by Reshotko (2006) 97. At Euthydemus 281 that wisdom, health, beauty, and wealth 
are on the list of goods. 

? Tam grateful to Gabor Betegh for pointing out the pertinence of this passage. 

^ Wachsmuths notes suggest that he thinks that kata tous topous refers to various places where 
Aristotle holds this position. But word order and general sense suggest that the reference is 
to Plato. 
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Plato is also found in later texts, such as the ecclesiastical writer Hippolytus (Refutation 
of All Heresies 1.20.5): 


Anyway, Plato says that in reality [ontos] the only goods are those in the soul 
and that these are sufficient for happiness. But Aristotle introduces the "trige- 
neric" nature [trigeneia] ofthe goods and says that the wise man is not complete 
if he does not also have the goods of the body and external goods. And these 
are beauty, strength, good perception, sound physical condition. Externals 
are wealth, high birth, reputation, power, peace, and friendship. The internal 
goods of the soul, as Plato too thought, are intelligence, self-control, justice, 


and courage. 


Hippolytus does go on to allude to the Stoics, but in his view the protagonists in 
debate are Plato and Aristotle. Hippolytus, then, should be grouped with unifiers like 
Atticus. Note that by the time Hippolytus came to write, the doctrine that goods came 
in three genera was so familiar and so standard a part of debate that a distinct tag had 
been coined for it: the trigeneia of goods.” 

In later antiquity, then, the doctrine of the three kinds of goods was either treated 
as a doctrine common to the two great exponents of the Socratic tradition (in contrast 
to the Stoics who denied it) or as a distinctive feature of the Peripatetic tradition.” The 
differences of opinion about Plato’s view are shaped by the interests of those report- 
ing them: if what is at stake is a listing of things called good or treated as good in any 
sense whatsoever, then there is no difficulty in putting Plato” in the camp of those 
who recognize three broad kinds of goods. But if the focus is on the role of genu- 
ine goods as components of the happy life, then it is more plausible and attractive to 


distinguish Platos view from that of Aristotle and his followers and to argue that the 


® Tt is also used by Sextus at PH 3.181; also Eusebius PE. 11.4.1. Other shorthand expressions 
had been used as well, such as the trias ton agathon in Arius Didymus at Ecl. 2.56 or the simpler 
to ek ton trion genon at Ecl. 2.46; cf. Clement Strom. 2.129.10. For all of this material see Mansfeld 
(1992) 147-149 and Moraux (1973). 

5 That Peripatetics were strongly associated with the tria genera view is also confirmed by the 
almost casual remark of Seneca at Ep. 88.5, which shows that by the mid-first century AD the 
notion that goods fell into these tria genera was a signature doctrine that established Peripatetic 
credentials all by itself, just as the doctrine that “all things are uncertain” was the brand label for 
Academics and lathe bidsas was for Epicureanism. The evidence of Cicero (see below) shows that 
Antiochus held this view of the Peripatetics, though he also thought that Plato and the rest of the 
so-called Old Academy shared the Peripatetic view. 

`l This may also apply to Philo, who says (Quod. Det. 7) that Moses embraced the doctrine 
pros... politeian mallon é pros alétheian and that the only truly perfect good is one composed of a 
fusion of the three interdependent kinds of good (bodily, psychic, external). 
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correct Platonic view is that the only true good (that is, the only good that makes a dif- 
ference to human happiness) is an optimal condition of the soul. Either he shares the 
Stoic position that there is only one good and that possession of this good makes you 
happy; or he holds a version of the Peripatetic view, that there are three kinds of goods 
and that all are needed for complete happiness, at least in some degree; or he acknowl- 
edges the endoxon that there are three kinds of good but thinks that only goods of the 
soul contribute to human perfection and happiness, while the other goods are merely 
instrumental, in fact dispensable. Platos philosophical position can always be located 
within the debate between Peripatetics and Stoics, though of course it is always open 
to a reader of Plato to revert directly to his texts and present a fresh appraisal of the 
situation. This is what the Platonist Alcinous claims to have done in chapter 27 of the 
Handbook. Let me take just a brief moment to consider how he does this.” 

Alcinous begins with the claim that the greatest good is difficult to discover (allud- 
ing to the introduction of the Form of the good in the Republic, esp. 504e-505b) and 
therefore treated as esoteric (alluding to the lost lecture on the good). His claim, 
though, is that careful study of his writings will show that the good for human beings 
lies in "knowledge and contemplation of the primal good, which one may term God 
and the primal intellect" (tr. Dillon). Things that are merely opined to be good by 
human beings are not truly good, but are called so because they participate in the 
primary good. This ought to mean that they are derivatively and defectively good, as 
are the participants in any Form, but an even stricter limitation on their goodness is 
imposed when Alcinous adds the claim that things like health, beauty, wealth, and so 
on are only good insofar as their use is connected to virtue—this is a clear allusion to 
the “use” doctrine of the Euthydemus, a text also admired and used by Stoics. When 
Alcinous insists that human, mortal goods (the term from Laws 631b) do not produce 
happiness, he aligns himself with the stricter view about Plato, the one invoked by the 
Stoics who enlisted Plato on their side in the “happiness” debate of the late Hellenistic 
period. After invoking Phaedrus 248b and Republic 7's doctrines on education, includ- 
ing the simile of the cave, Alcinous again insists that the true good, the only thing suf- 
ficient for happiness, is knowledge and contemplation of the divine (which seems to be 


equated somehow with virtue in general).^ 


9 See also Annas (1999) 42-45. 

5 Alcinous seems to fall into the very trap that Socrates warns about in Republic 505bc, that 
the good can scarcely be knowledge of the good. But he hedges, specifying that human good 
is knowledge of primary good, i.e., of god in his identity as the primary intellect (a hint at the 
Platonist identification of Platonic god and the unmoved mover, which is hardly something one 
could learn from Platos writings directly). 

* Alcinous seems to get a bit muddled when he adds that the goods by participation fall into two 
groups, the human and the divine (Laws 631b), since the divine goods should be the true goods 
while only the merely mortal goods should be deemed human goods. 
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Alcinous is not, obviously, just expounding what one can see in or construct out of 
Platos writings, but rather struggling to square the doctrine of the good with the idea 
that the human telos is likeness to god. For only thus can one make sense of the notion 
that human happiness can be achieved only through divine goods, while human good 
on its own does not yield human happiness. The “commonly accepted goods, such as 
wealth and monarchy on a grand scale and bodily health and physical strength and 
beauty,’ do not yield happiness, which is only possible when human beings have the 
knowledge that constitutes virtue. Alcinous is unclear, I think, on whether these “com- 
monly accepted goods" or goods of opinion are to be identified with those which are 
"separated from" and have “no participation in the essence of the first principle,’ but he 
is squarely on the side of those who hold that there is only one kind of genuine good. 
The reconciliation of this unitary conception of the good with the tria genera doctrine 
comes by way of a rather fuzzy invocation of the notion of participation juxtaposed 
with the Laws’ distinction of human and divine goods and with the “use” argument of 
the Euthydemus. Despite his claims to be working directly with Platos writings alone 
Alcinous is still focused on locating Plato along the continuum defined by Stoics and 
Peripatetics at either end. 

And that, of course, is just what we see in the Hellenistic period too, when ethical 
debate was dominated by the issue of the sufficiency of virtue for happiness and the 
need to fit the doctrine of the goods into that framework. Let us turn back to that dis- 
cussion, which was in my view decisive for the shaping ofthe debates in later antiquity. 

Any account of the philosophical debates in the first century BC turns on the evi- 
dence of Cicero, a self-described Academic who had studied at length with a profes- 
sional Stoic and was deeply influenced by the Academic Antiochus of Ascalon.* In 
theory of knowledge Cicero himself pulled back from Antiochus to a more authenti- 
cally “sceptical” Academic view that he learned from his teacher Philo of Larisa, but 


in ethics Cicero was particularly interested in the Peripatetic contribution. In the 


5 Antiochus was an innovative Academic who claimed to revive and uphold the doctrines of 
the Old Academy, that is, a set of doctrines shared by Plato and his early followers (including 
the Peripatetics) as well as by the Stoics. He accused the Stoics of needlessly complicating the 
philosophical landscape by changing terminology even though they shared the views of the Old 
Academy. 

* The impact of Critolaus and his notion of sumpléroma is reflected in the pro-Peripatetic 
account in Cicero. At Fin. 5.14, in his critical review of Peripatetic philosophy after Theophrastus, 
Piso finds that the only successor worthy of the school's name is Critolaus (for he respected and 
emulated the ancients) and grants him a distinction second only to Antiochus. Hence I suggest 
that Critolaus, in addition to his impact on his own school, had considerable influence over the 
framing of ethical questions by Antiochus. And the language of "filling" is found (in Latin) at, 
e.g., 2.21, 3.41, 3.43, 4.31, 5.37, 5.40, 5.45, 5.47, 5.68-69, and 5.71-72. The prominence of the 
term in the Peripatetically influenced account of Piso in book 5 tends to confirm the influence of 
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introduction to book 5 of the De Finibus, for instance, the spokesman for the general 
Antiochean viewpoint" is in fact a Peripatetic sympathizer, Piso.^? 

From Ciceros works we may conclude that Antiochus himself adopted the doc- 
trine of the tria genera bonorum. This is the overt message of Acad. 1.19-22. Varro 
is the speaker and the climax of his remarks at 1.22 reflects both a clear Peripatetic 
association with the doctrine and Antiochus’ own characteristic claims about the Old 


Academy: 


These are the “three kinds of good" most people ascribe to the Peripatetics.?? 
Nor are they wrong about that—this division does belong to them. The mistake 
is to think that the "Academics" of that time differed from the "Peripatetics? 
They shared this theory, and both groups believed that the ethical end was to 
obtain all or the greatest of the primary objects nature recommends (i.e., the 
objects sought for their own sake). But the greatest primary objects are pre- 
cisely the ones in the mind and in virtue. So the unanimous view of that ancient 
system of philosophy was this: while the happy life depends on virtue alone, 
it isnt the happiest life without the addition of bodily goods and of the other 


Critolaus; Ciceros use of the notion in books 2 and 3 reflects the broadly Antiochean conceptual 
framework of De Finibus as a whole. 


57 See Moraux (1973) 218-219. He regards Staseas’ emphasis on the contribution of bodily and 
external goods (which is what fortuna refers to here, as in Seneca at Ben. 5.3.1-2) as typical of 
late Hellenistic Peripatetic views. See Moraux n. 9. References include Acad. 1.33, Fin. 5.12, 84, 
TD 5.85, Plutarch Pericles 33; for Critolaus see Ecl. 2.46, Strom. 2.21.129 (=fr. 20 Wehrli). For the 
value of goods of the soul see TD 5.50 (=fr. 21 Wehrli), Fin. 5.91-92, 95 (=fr. 22 Wehrli); also 
relevant are Ecl. 2.126-127 and 130. 

** Pisos credentials as a spokesman are doubly asserted. He spent some months in Athens learn- 
ing Antiochean doctrine and also had Staseas the Peripatetic from Naples living in his house 
for several years. Cicero in his authorial voice appeals to his dedicatee Brutus for confirmation 
that Pisos account of Antiochean doctrine is reliable (Fin. 5.8). Nevertheless Cicero is careful to 
clarify later on in the book (Fin. 5.75) that the Peripatetic Staseas' views differed from those of 
Antiochus; the way Staseas differed was characteristically Peripatetic: he “agreed with those who 
put a lot of weight on good or bad fortune and also on good or bad bodily conditions.” 

° Other texts indicating this view are readily available. In book 5 of the Tusculan Disputations 
the doctrine of tria genera is assigned to Theophrastus (5.24); he is criticized for some features 
of his ethics but not for this division of goods. Compare Fin. 5.12. At TD 5.76 and 5.84-85 the 
doctrine is claimed for both the Peripatetics and the Old Academy (a sign that the passage was 
inspired, at least, by Antiochus; the latter of these texts points strongly to Carneadean influence 
in the development of Antiochus’ synthesizing view) and marked off from the Stoic view that 
there is only one kind of good. From the Stoic viewpoint the doctrine of tria genera is Peripatetic, 
the main opposing view in ethics (Fin. 3.41-48) which played a pivotal role in the debate between 
Stoics and Old Academics. See Fin. 5.14 on the agreement of Aristotle and Polemo, according 
to Antiochus. 
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category described above, i.e., goods conducive to the exercise of virtue. (tr. 
Brittain) 


Antiochus maintained that the Academy and the Peripatetics both held that there 
are three kinds of goods; in his view only the Stoics rejected the doctrine. We have seen 
earlier that the Peripatetic position is clear, but that the claim becomes highly conten- 
tious when made for Plato. And of course, to claim the doctrine for the Old Academy 
as such is to attribute it to the master, Plato, as well. 

Although Stoic doctrine about the uniqueness of the good is clear—only virtue is 
good and the other "goods" are actually preferred indifferents—as late as the time of 
Chrysippus Stoics could be refreshingly relaxed about the terminology. Chrysippus 
conceded that for some purposes the external and bodily advantages strictly classified 
as indifferent might be designated as “good” without doing any philosophical harm, 
providing that one remained clear about the meaning of one’s terms (Plutarch St. Rep. 
1048a). Similarly, he granted that in a practical and therapeutic context one could 
"heal" the passions even if one held the erroneous view that there are three kinds of 
good, i.e., that bodily and external advantages are genuinely good (SVF 3.474 = Origen 
Contra Celsum 8.51). Chrysippus is the philosopher who effectively defined Stoic 
orthodoxy and is usually regarded as a dedicated defender of Zenos doctrines. If he 
could be slack about terminology, any Stoic would be allowed the license. It is hard to 
imagine this kind of liberality about key ethical terms in the first century BC, when the 
lines of debate had hardened with regard to the classification of goods.” Something 
clearly happened to raise the stakes with regard to the classification of the good. 

Just when this "something" happened is not certain, but the difference between 
Chrysippus liberal approach and the hard lines drawn in Ciceros day points to the 
second century BC. It is hard to resist the speculation that the burst of polemical activ- 
ity associated with Carneades played an important role in shaping the debate.” He 
was, after all, the contemporary of the Peripatetic Critolaus, who frankly asserted that 
the telos just consisted in the possession of all three kinds of goods. After that, a Stoic 
(or indeed a Platonist) who wished to assert the exclusive role of virtue in the consti- 


tution of the happy life (and the complete dispensability of the bodily and external 


® Cf. Cicero TD 4.62. 

‘| There is no reason to think that the remarks directed against Chrysippus at Fin. 5.89 (that he 
is willing to call preferred things good in his daily life) reflects the stance Chrysippus is taking in 
the passages discussed in this paragraph. The Antiochean spokesman in Fin. 5, Piso, is making 
exactly the point against Chrysippus that he (and Cicero in book 4) make against all Stoics, from 
Zeno to their own day. 

® This is suggested by the reference to "primary natural things” in Acad. 1.22. It would be a long 
but not difficult story to connect this issue with the Carneadea divisio. 
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advantages) would find it natural to do so by denying them the label “good.” And 
immediately after Critolaus the Stoic Antipater went on the offensive by claiming that 
Plato himself held that only the kalon is good. It seems, then, that, in the period after 
Carneades and Critolaus and because of the debate they sparked, the classificatory 
aspect of Stoic value theory became more important dialectically than it had previ- 
ously been. Getting ones terms right, getting the classification straight, and sticking to 
ones guns about such matters had become vital to the conduct of ethical debate. 

This is the situation to which Antiochus was reacting when he accused the Stoics 
of merely altering the terminology inherited from the Old Academy without chang- 
ing the substance. As he saw it, preferred indifferents are just goods under another 
label. From his standpoint, the Stoic denial of the tria genera bonorum was bogus. He 
held that, like the Old Academy, the Stoics substantially accepted the categorization of 
goods into the standard three types embraced by Peripatetics ever since Aristotle and 
foisted on Plato by Aristotle or Xenocrates or someone else of that generation. All the 
Stoics did, in his eyes, was to fiddle the terminology so that they could pretend to be 
innovative. 

In fact, the Stoic denial of the tria genera was substantive; it reflected their convic- 
tion about the nature of the telos and enabled them to assert the sufficiency of virtue 
for happiness and the ultimate irrelevance of bodily and external (including social) 
conditions. They could no more accept the standard tria genera as the truth about 
goods than they could abandon their conception of the telos. More and more, the sub- 
stantial disagreement about the nature of the good life was brought back to a debate 
which on its surface was merely classificatory. We see the signs of this in Cicero De 
Finibus books 3-5. In book 3 the Stoic speaker Cato casts the debate over the nature 
of the good as a disagreement between Peripatetics and Stoics brought to a head by 
the influence of Carneades; Cato, of course, is certain that this is no merely verbal 
dispute but rather one that goes to the heart of the disagreement between Peripatetics 
and Stoics about the happy life (3.41—45). To this Piso, the Peripatetic, gives a response 
along Antiochean lines in book 5 (Fin. 5. 71-72). He reasserts, in a form so subtle as to 
be unclear about whether the bodily and external goods are necessary for happiness, the 
Peripatetic view represented as Old Academic by Antiochus. Cicero gives himself the last 
word in response to this, on behalf of the more rigorous Stoic position, for which he claims 


Socrates and Plato as allies against the Peripatetics (Fin. 5.84 tr. Woolf (2001)): 


Your exposition bounds easily along: “There are three classes of goods.” But 
when it reaches its conclusion it gets stuck in the mud. It wants to say that the 
wise person lacks nothing needed for a happy life—a discourse based on moral- 
ity, in the style of Socrates and Plato too. “This is the position I have the courage 


to uphold,” it is claimed. But you cannot uphold it, unless you unravel your 
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earlier statements. If poverty is an evil, then no beggar can be happy, however 
wise. Zeno, by contrast, was bold enough to claim that such a person is not just 
happy but rich. Pain is an evil: then no one can be happy in the throes of cru- 
cifixion. Children are good: then childlessness is miserable. Ones homeland is 
a good: then exile is miserable. Health is a good: the sick are miserable. Bodily 
soundness is a good: the disabled are miserable. Keen eyesight is a good: the 
blind are miserable. Perhaps the consolation of wisdom can alleviate each of 
these evils taken singly. But surely it will not be able to rise above them all taken 


together. 


Now imagine a wise person who is blind, disabled, suffering the gravest illness, 
in exile, childless, needy, and being tortured on the rack for good measure. Zeno, 
what do you call this person? “Happy.” Even completely happy? “Absolutely,” he 
will reply. “I have shown that happiness no more admits of degrees than does 


virtue, in which happiness itself consists.” 


In this way, then, the classification question about goods became a central issue 
of moral debate—we have come a long way from the endoxon of the fourth century 
BC. Antiochus took a harmonizing line about Platos position on the topic, but this 
remained controversial—here Cicero himself as a character in the dialogue brings 
Socrates and Plato over to the Stoic side of the debate—whereas the Peripatetics are 
the standard-bearers for the doctrine. Platonists who held the one-genus interpreta- 
tion of Plato would have Cicero and the Stoics on their side, but Antiochus firmly in 
opposition. 

Out of this complicated but still substantive debate was born the approach to ethics 
which I discussed at the outset, the one which Atticus complained about.® All schools 
were involved, but Id like to conclude with a look at two texts which take on spe- 
cial interest when viewed in this context. First, yet another text from the midst of the 
Peripatetic orgy of classification. In the midst of it (at Ecl. 2.126.12-127.2) we see clearly 
that even within the Peripatetic school there were voices of resistance; the author of 
this summary reworks the school doctrine in such a way as to pull it back from the 
relatively lax position on the role of external and bodily goods which we find in the first 
century BC and moves it back towards what we might rather expect of a Platonist or 


a Stoic—or at least to what we actually do find in book 1 of the Nicomachean Ethics.™ 


Since virtue greatly surpasses bodily and external goods with regard to produc- 


ing [happiness] and being desirable for its own sake, it follows that the goal is 


& See Sedley (2005). 
* Compare Eudorus at Ecl. 2.46, discussed above. 
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not a compound [sumpleroma] of bodily and external goods nor is it the attain- 
ment of all of them, but rather that it is living according to virtue amid bodily 
and external goods, either all of them or most of them and the most important 
of them. Hence happiness is an activity in accordance with virtue in actions 
which are outfitted as one would wish. And bodily and external goods are said 
to be productive of happiness because they contribute to it when they are pres- 
ent. But those who believe that they make up [sumpleroun] happiness are igno- 
rant of the fact that happiness is a life and that a life is made up of action. And 
none of the bodily or external goods is in itself an action nor, generally, an 


activity. 


There is debate and even dissension within the Peripatetic school, but the interest- 
ing point is that the issues of this debate had to be cast in terms of the three kinds of 
good.® 

The last text I want to look at is from Seneca, number 66 of the Moral Epistles. 
Seneca tells of paying a visit to an old friend from his school days, one Claranus, who 
is now old and feeble in body though vigorous in mind. They spend several days in 
philosophical discussion (rather like a Ciceronian philosophical dialogue, though it is 
not fully developed) and on the first day they devote themselves to the topic: “how all 
goods can be equal if they come in three different types [triplex eorum condicio est]” 
(66.5). The main theme of the letter is indeed the equality of all goods and it turns out 
to be a thoroughly familiar doctrine, developed in an interesting and novel way. But 
for us the interesting thing is the three-way classification of goods which he invokes to 
set up his discussion. Several things are striking. First, he did not need to invoke the 
categorization to motivate his discussion. The equality of all goods could be introduced 
without the formal move of distinguishing kinds or types of goods. Second, the divi- 
sion he invokes into three rather than any other number is a clear reflection of what 
had become by his day a settled tradition of dividing goods. Finally, the actual division 
into three which he proposes is unique. That is, although Seneca is so often accused 


of being an eclectic thinker, he does not here adopt the Peripatetic division into body, 


5 Note that immediately following this long discussion in Stobaeus we find a curious appen- 
dix: at Ecl. 2.134-137 we are given a set of alternative divisions of the good; in fact, at least eight 
such divisions under the later heading “How many senses of good are there?” The habit of clas- 
sificatory philosophy is well and truly entrenched. 

5€ Letter 66 is Senecas only exploration of the idea that there are tria genera bonorum; but it is 
worth keeping in mind letter 118, which is devoted to the question of the definition of the good 
and presents reliable information on technical definitions of the good. But divisiones are not 
mentioned there, and it is clear that freedom from the classificatory framework that hangs over 
66 has enabled him to be more faithful to his Stoic sources. 
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soul, external which has dominated the tradition since the fourth century BC and 
which Antiochus claimed as common to the entire Socratic tradition; of course Seneca 
knew this doctrine well through his deep familiarity with Ciceros major philosophical 
works (De Finibus and Tusculan Disputations most of all) and indeed he refers to it 
elsewhere in an almost casual fashion (at De Beneficiis 5.3.1-2), invoking the goods “of 
the mind, of the body and of fortune” when contrasting his own Stoic views with those 
of Peripatetic opponents.” 

Perhaps it is not surprising that Seneca should not allude to the by now hackneyed 
idea that there are three kinds of goods when he is working out his own Stoic views. 
After all, it was a non-Stoic division and Senecas main philosophical opponents are 
Peripatetics rather than Platonists or even Epicureans. But he also does not adopt the 
most common Stoic tripartition of goods (those of the soul, those that are external and 
those that are neither of the soul nor external), though it had almost certainly already 


been developed by that time. The division he does use is this: 


5. On the first day our question was how all goods can be equal if they can occur 
in three different kinds of situation. Certain goods, as our school thinks, are 
primary (e.g., joy, peace, the salvation of the fatherland); certain goods are sec- 
ondary, being manifested in unfortunate circumstances (e.g., the endurance of 
torture and self-control when seriously ill). We will wish the former goods for 
ourselves straightforwardly and the latter only if necessary. There are in addi- 
tion tertiary goods (e.g., a decorous gait, an expression which is sedate and 


proper, and a posture which is suitable for a man of good sense). 


This is certainly not a standard Stoic tripartition; nor indeed is it any other known 
tripartition. Insofar as it is a reflection of Stoic doctrine, it seems to includes elements 
of two different classifications. The third type of good, if it is a good at all, must refer 
to the external manifestations of good character, that is, virtue, that we see associated 
with to prepon or decorum in Ciceros De Officiis;® it picks out something which par- 
ticipates in virtue by being its overt social manifestation. The first two kinds, though, 
are different. They are goods as recognized in unconstrained and constrained circum- 
stances.” Virtue is always beneficial, but the virtue displayed when life is going well 
is different from the virtue displayed in times of hardship. The courage of a political 


leader at the height of his powers is different in some ways from the courage of a saint 


5 Even here Senecas point is that the alleged bona are not genuinely good. 

$5 The form of the doctrine there owes a good deal to Panaetius. 

® This is reminiscent of the distinction among kathékonta into those which are kata peristasin 
and those which are aneu peristaseds (DL 7.109). 
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facing torture and martyrdom for his convictions. Yet both are courage and so goods. 
This is a genuine and Stoic distinction among goods, though not actually of much use 
for classificatory purposes. Put together, the three-way division here is simply weird. 
Why did Seneca deploy it, then? Authorial intentions are elusive, but it would fit 
well with Senecas approach, as I understand it, if he were introducing this new and 
unusual three-way distinction of goods as a response to what he saw as the need- 
less technicality and “scholasticism” of the current philosophical scene. In the letter 
immediately preceding he had done just this for “cause”—too many kinds of cause had 
been bandied about and he preferred to return to the simplicity of Stoic theory, which 
admitted only one cause. But even there he made a point of avoiding the complex Stoic 
doctrines of kinds of causes which emerged from the debates about determinism and 
which Seneca would have known, if from no other source, from Ciceros De Fato. He 
did something similar in letter 58, where the overanalyzed concept was "being? This 
is a theme that repeats itself often in Seneca’s letters, the dismissal of highly technical 
doctrines or distinctions which, in his view, add little or nothing to the philosophical 
substance of the question at hand. In letter 66, then, he is probably doing the same for 
"good? Being, causation, and goodness are (and were then) three standard high-profile 
philosophical topics. That all of them had been analyzed to death (in Senecas view) led 
him to select them as examples to show how philosophy should really be done: with 
ones sight firmly fixed on substantial issues rather than needless classificatory debates. 
Even without this letter there is abundant reason to suppose that the doctrine 
of kinds of good had become sterile,” so Senecas reaction to that situation is not a 
surprise. And yet this issue had not always been overspecialized. If the story of this 
classification that I have developed here is even roughly right, the alleged founder 
of the trigeneia, Plato, may never have held the doctrine as his own (though he 
certainly used it in the Laws and agreed with all the propositions which might 
be needed to express it). Aristotle recognized the distinction of goods into those 
of the soul, those of the body, and external goods as a valuable and constructive 
endoxon to be used in developing moral and political theory. He or another early 
Academic such as Xenocrates pointed out that Plato also "held" this view—it 


could be extracted from the dialogues with minimal effort and its presence there 


” One could argue that many philosophers of the early imperial period became impatient with 
what they saw as pointless technicality and reacted sharply against it. We see this spirit to some 
extent in physics, when Seneca ridicules Platonic and Aristotelian analyses of causes and senses 
of being in letters 58 and 65 (similar to his irritation with Stoic metaphysical scholasticism in 
117). With regard to the situation in logic, see Barnes (1997). I think we also see it in Epictetus, 
who not only reshapes Stoic ethics into a fresh and more direct form of discourse but even 
reworks the three-part categorization of philosophy shared by Platonists and Stoics (logic, phys- 
ics, ethics) into his more substantive three topoi (Discourse 3.2). 
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confirmed the usefulness of the endoxon in ethical debate. As a conceptual point, 
then, about the way good is regarded by the many and the wise, this became a fea- 
ture of the early Academy. Its Platonic status, however, was never as secure as its 
Aristotelian credentials, a situation made even more clear when Critolaus used the 
division to formulate actual Peripatetic doctrine. From that point on the Stoics had 
to formulate their disagreement with Peripatetics in terms of this distinction about 
goods and Platos views became a matter for debate. The Stoic Antipater claimed 
Plato for his own school, while Antiochus kept him firmly in the Old Academy and 
argued that even the Stoics really held this view, if only they had been willing to 
admit it. In second half of the last century BC and in the early imperial period vari- 
ous categorizations of the good ran rampant (our sketchy story has only scratched 
the surface), sometimes drawing attention to productive distinctions, but often not. 
Eventually voices of protest were heard. I don't think that Peripatetics ever gave up 
their commitment to this classificatory approach, but at least one Stoic did (if my 
understanding of Senecas letter 66 is right); and he was right to complain, since 
Stoic views about the good did not in fact benefit from this extraneous bit of theo- 
retical apparatus. And so too did the odd Platonist, like Atticus. It is appropriate, 
then, to close by recalling his zealous expostulation, a fitting but ultimately futile 
last word in protest against the rising tide of analytical scholasticism that burdened 
so much of the philosophy of late antiquity. In the words of Atticus, then: “Go on, 
then, if you want, make your classifications and lay out your fancy distinctions of 
goods into three or four or many kinds! These categorizations have no bearing on 


the issue and this isn't the way to bring us over to Plato.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL AMBITIONS 
OF SENECA'S LETTERS 


John Schafer 


One of the perennial questions about Senecas Letters is whether, and to what extent, the 
collection forms a coherent unity. This is of course related to, and largely presupposes 
a certain answer to, the question of their “genuineness” or “literarity”; one wouldnt 
naturally expect to find a robust "thematic unity" in, say, Ciceros correspondence with 
his brother Quintus. I mention this issue only to pronounce on it dogmatically and 
move on: of course Senecas Letters are "literary; of course they are intended to be read 
and judged by us, their third-party onlookers, regardless of the reality (or otherwise) 
of their recipient, Seneca’s friend Lucilius.' 

Even among readers who share this assumption, however, some will be unsympa- 
thetic to attempts to descry too much structure, let alone unity, in the collection. In 
particular, there is an enduring tradition of seeing them as a collection of (more or 
less freestanding) "essays" —a tradition which surely gains much of its purchase from 
the Letters' crucial importance as generic model for Montaigne' Essays, and hence, of 
course, for the essay itself as a distinct literary mode.’ Indeed, staying within Senecas 
corpus, the works which are misleadingly (to us) called Dialogi are often, and not 
unreasonably, rendered as “Moral Essays”; and it is true both that these works share 
many affinities with the Letters, and that they are discrete works, whose possible con- 
nections one to another fall far short of an overarching unity. 

On the contrary, as many critics nowadays urge, the Letters can be shown to be a 
single, literary whole.’ Put briefly, I see the collection as the dramatization of Seneca’s 


friendship with and tutelage of a less-progressed fellow-progressor toward virtue, a 


! See Mazzoli 1989: 1846-55 for a review of critical opinions on the genuineness of the Letters; 
Griffin 1976: 416-19 is the classic (and widely accepted) argument for their fictional status. 

? Pire 1954. 

> Noteworthy recent literary interpretations of the Letters are Wilson 1987, Hachmann 1995, 
Schónegg 1999, and Henderson 2004. 
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detailed exposition of moral reform and guidance, a master exemplum of the value of 
exemplarity in that guidance.* Also: a self-conscious intervention in Latin literature, 
responding closely to poets such as Virgil and Horace; a wistful commentary, part 
apology and part apologia, on Senecas turbulent career in politics; and its author's 
public, extroverted meditatio mortis, his rehearsal of the death which, as he well knows, 
either his age and ill health or Neros savagery will soon bring about. 

One possible outcome of this interpretive project is that in emphasizing Senecas 
artistic and personal ends it will marginalize the portion of the Letters that is most 
intensely philosophical. This would be a disappointing result, especially for the follow- 
ing reason: in the worst case, the works failure to integrate its philosophical content 
with its literary agenda would fatally undermine that agenda: the resulting disunity 
would, by ancient lights no less than modern, represent an artistic failure, like the 
painting of the hybrid human/animal monster ridiculed by Horace in the Ars Poetica. 

On the other hand, there are advantages to a reading that privileges the literary 
over the philosophical; for one, it posits a helpful affinity between Senecan tragedy and 
Senecan prose. More importantly, though, for many readers it will render the Letters 
more interesting: for all that the rehabilitation of post-Aristotelian philosophy is now 
an established fact, questions undoubtedly remain about Seneca, about his place in the 
tradition: if we are now less likely to use him merely as a problematic witness to early 
Stoicism, to doubt whether he counts as a philosopher at all, still we rightly continue to 
ask what kind of philosopher he was, how good a philosopher he was. If our efforts vin- 
dicate his greatest work as respectable philosophy in productive dialogue with excep- 
tional literary acumen, his net reputation will surely not have fallen. 

To proceed, then, I assume, on grounds that will have to go largely unstated, the 
organic unity adumbrated above. I will first cast an eye on some of the formal and 
thematic heterogenies which are obvious to any reader of the work, and ask how (and 
against what) we are to characterize the content that strikes us as ^most philosophical" 
in the Letters. Next I will focus on what I take to be clues about how that side of the 
collection interacts with its other aspects, about what Seneca takes himself to be doing. 
It will turn out that Seneca has his own answer to our question about his status and 
significance, and it is one that I think is in fact quite defensible. 

On the first of these problems, two related issues are of central importance: the 
sequentiality of the collection and the length of individual letters. These are the first 
things a reader notices: the early letters are largely personal, chatty, accessible, and 


short; as the series progresses, as Lucilius progresses, they become denser, more 


* For the larger picture, see Schafer 2011. 
? Ars Poetica 1-9. 
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ambitious, and longer. The correlation between longer, more philosophical, and later 
letters is very strong. To illustrate, Brad Inwood's recent volume on Seneca is a transla- 
tion of and commentary on seventeen of the most philosophically interesting letters. 
Of the 124 extant letters, the first he includes is number 58. He omits the longest two 
(94 and 95) on grounds of limited space and because they have already attracted a sig- 
nificant body of modern scholarship." Nonetheless, his collection includes four of the 
ten longest letters, and ten of his letters are selected from the last twenty in the extant 
collection.* 

The way this dynamic works, however, is not simple or mechanical. There are 
indeed short, personal letters toward the end of the collection (letters 103, 112). There 
are also short letters which are fully devoted to philosophical argument (106, 116); by 
the same token, there are long letters (24, 78) which are less philosophical, and at least 
one long, philosophical letter which comes early (9). The best thing to say about all of 
this is that it is deliberate and artful: Seneca establishes a basic pattern which is both 
easy to discern and clearly meaningful; in turn, the pattern creates expectations, which 
Seneca can meaningfully subvert. In different ways, both the shortest and the longest 
letters are marked, and invite extra attention. To make good this claim, I turn first to 
letter 38, which at 162 words is the second shortest in the collection; and then to 94 
and 95, each of which comprises roughly 4,100 words, by far the longest. Here is 38 in 


its entirety: 


Merito exigis ut hoc inter nos epistularum commercium frequentemus. 
Plurimum proficit sermo, quia minutatim inrepit animo: disputationes praepa- 
ratae et effusae audiente populo plus habent strepitus, minus familiaritatis. 
Philosophia bonum consilium est: consilium nemo clare dat. Aliquando uten- 
dum est et illis, ut ita dicam, contionibus, ubi qui dubitat inpellendus est; ubi 
vero non hoc agendum est, ut discere velit, sed ut discat, ad haec submissiora 
verba veniendum est. Facilius intrant et haerent; nec enim multis opus est sed 
efficacibus. Seminis modo spargenda sunt, quod quamvis sit exiguum, cum 
occupavit idoneum locum, vires suas explicat et ex minimo in maximos auctus 


diffunditur. Idem facit ratio: non late patet; si aspicias, in opere crescit. Pauca 


€ Inwood 2007. 

7 Inwood 2007: xxii. Bellincioni 1979 is a translation and commentary; Schafer 2009 is the most 
recent study, which argues against the widespread assumption in Anglophone scholarship that 
these letters are about the role of rules in Stoic deliberation (Annas 1993: 94-108, Mitsis 1993, 
Inwood 1999). 

* Statistics on the length of individual letters are helpfully collected in Mazzoli 1989: 1823-25 
and Lana 1991: 292-304. 
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sunt quae dicuntur, sed si illa animus bene excepit, convalescunt et exsurgunt. 
Eadem est, inquam, praeceptorum condicio quae seminum: multum efficiunt, 
et angusta sunt. Tantum, ut dixi, idonea mens rapiat illa et in se trahat; multa 


invicem et ipsa generabit et plus reddet quam acceperit. Vale. 


You're right to urge that we speed up this traffic in letters between us. The con- 
versational style is very helpful, because it creeps into the soul bit by bit: set-piece 
speeches poured out to a large audience have more bombast, less familiarity. 
Philosophy is good advice; nobody gives advice at a yell. Sometimes it is appro- 
priate to use harangues, so to speak, when someone is hesitant and needs to be 
pushed; but when you're not trying to make someone want to learn, but rather 
learn, it’s time for words of this sort, gentler ones. These go in and stick on 
more easily; what's needed isn't many words, but effective ones. They should be 
scattered like a seed, which, however tiny it is, in the right place will unfurl its 
strength and spread from least to greatest. Reason does the same thing: it isn't 
broad and obvious: if you look, it grows in its work. The words spoken are few, 
but if the soul has received them well, they grow strong and rise up. What I'm 
saying is that precepts are exactly like seeds: extremely productive, and small. 
Like I said, just let the right mind snatch them and draw them into itself: it will 


conceive a large brood in turn and give back more than it took in. Farewell. 


This letter offers a very clear example of Senecan self-referentiality and program- 
maticity. The words spoken are few: this is a very short letter. But if the soul has 
received them well (the verb excipere is also normal Latin for “interpret”),° theres a 
lot to this letter, if you catch my meaning. Reason isn't broad and obvious; if you look, 
it grows in its work: ratio also means "plan, rationale; opus is a literary work: my 
intention in this work becomes clear if you read carefully. Sometimes it is appropriate 
to use harangues: but not here; that isn't the sort of instruction I am exploring. And 
finally, the sexual metaphor in the final sentence is the perfect comment on, defense 
of Seneca’s sententious style: a condensed apothegm is received by a fertile mind and 
then grows in the mind's interpreting of it. The image is likewise also an instruction 
to the reader. 

In different ways, the longest letters provoke similar reflections. Letter 94, uniquely 
in the collection, begins without any of the customary epistolary touches: no mention 
of a previous letter from Lucilius, no first-personal remarks from Seneca, no banter. 


Instead the topic comes immediately: there is a historic dispute about the credentials 


? OLD s.v. 9c; Seneca memorably uses the word in this sense at Letters 12.7. 
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of a certain “part of philosophy,’ namely the one that gives specific instructions or 
praecepta to people in virtue of their various social roles. Aristo of Chios, the associ- 
ate of Zeno’s usually styled as a “dissident” or “heterodox” Stoic, denied the utility of 
precept-giving, asserting that only training in what Seneca calls decreta, or the actual 
doctrines of philosophy along with their justifications, will reliably motivate a person 
to become good. Cleanthes, as representative of normative or “orthodox” Stoicism, 
argued on the contrary that precepts are effective, but only when combined with doc- 
trinal instruction (94.1-4). 

Having established this opposition, Seneca reports a variety of related arguments 
against precept-giving (94.5-17), which he then responds to ad singula, point by point 
(94.18-51). I can only very hastily sketch the nature of the various arguments and 
counterarguments here. In general the arguments against precept-giving spring from 
classically Stoic ideas and concerns, and are hence signaled to constitute a formidable 
critique. The source of moral error is false opinion: merely telling someone what to 
do doesn't reform her opinions (94.5-8). If asked why we should follow precepts, the 
preceptor will say “because it’s just”; but the truth and the force of that claim depend 
on what justice is (94.11). 

Senecas responses in general work to deepen and complicate the objector’s implicit 
picture of moral experience. A person may indeed have a strong commitment to a 
good moral principle: a timely precept may remind him of that commitment (94.21, 
26-27). Following a good precept itself strengthens an agent’s sense of the precept's 
rightness; right action is a positive feedback loop (94.34, 45-51). But most importantly, 
perhaps, the defense of precepts is connected to the value of the preceptor, the exem- 
plary model: the authority of a trusted and respected figure leads us away from the 
corruption of prevailing values and back towards our own natures (94.40-41, 52-60). 

The next letter then defends decreta, doctrinal philosophy, against unnamed oppo- 
nents who argue that precept-giving alone is sufficient for wisdom. The structure and 
length of this letter closely parallel the previous one; however, while the philosophi- 
cal adversary in 94 was the famous Aristo (even if his name seems to have been a 
byword for philosophical extremism)," the opponents in 95 seem to correspond to no 
actual philosophers, and their critique does not amount to anything like a philosophi- 
cal stance." Instead, the objections of theirs to which Seneca devotes the most atten- 
tion are populist, even anti-philosophical: many people are good without the benefit 
of philosophical study, and in general people in the distant past were better than they 


are now, when simple and homespun “wisdom” prevailed, before the advent of ethical 


10 Certainly this is how Cicero saw matters: De Finibus 2.35, 5.23; Disputationes Tusculanae 5.85; 
De Officiis 1.6. 
!! Schafer 2009: 80-83. 
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systems. If these systems are the cure, why are we sicker now than we were before? 
(95.13, 36). Seneca answer concedes that the times are bad; but precisely for that rea- 
son we now need a compelling narrative, an intellectually respectable justification for 
digging in our heels and resisting the allure of vice. Even before we fully understand 
our doctrines and come to have intellectual confidence in their truth, the outline ofthe 
system provides an emotional commitment, like a soldier's love for the legionary stan- 
dards (95.29-35). In perhaps the purplest passage in the Letters, Seneca depicts that 
vision: a revisionist cult of the gods, shorn of superstitious fear and simple-minded 
anthropomorphism, in which the gods are propitiated by our goodness alone; a 
humanism grounded in our kinship as rational beings sprung from a common origin, 
parts of a single body; and a rational contempt for mere “things, the Stoic indifferents 
(95.47—54). In our current state, we need not only the guidance of precepts and pre- 
ceptors, but also the guidance of this vision, to stiffen our moral spines; as we reach 
rational perfection, precepts fall away, and our emotional commitment to decreta or 
doctrines is replaced with our knowledge of their truth (95.44—46, 55—59, et passim). 

As mentioned earlier, letters 94 and 95 are clearly unique: while there are sequen- 
tial connections between other letters, they are in general much looser; no other pair 
forms such a diptych; each one is almost half again as long as the next longest let- 
ter (66), and no letter other than 94 is completely lacking in Senecas I and Lucilius 
You. All of this by itself amounts at the least to a prima facie case for their having a 
special hermeneutic status. This case is then clinched, I take it, by applying the same 
interpretive strategy used earlier for the shortest letter, 38, namely testing for their 
self-referentiality or self-applicability within the collection. 

Before doing so, however, I want to make a few general remarks about the issue of 
programmaticity in the interpretation of classical literature. Although the word itself 
has only recently become a term of art, there is a longstanding and well-grounded 
tradition of reading remarks in classical authors—especially poets—along lines that 
classicists nowadays call “programmatic, that is, as commenting on their own texts, 
revealing their literary goals, and hinting at the right way to read them. It would be 
a venturesome critic indeed who would doubt the relevance of this approach to the 
first line of Catullus poem 1 (to whom do I dedicate this charming, novel little book?) or 
Apollos instruction at the beginning of Virgil's sixth Eclogue (a shepherd should graze 
fat sheep, but sing a slender poem). Now Seneca is a Latin poet, and even by the lights 
of his most energetic critics he is remarkable for his generic versatility." It would be no 


surprise if he affected so common a literary gesture in the Letters. 


12 Cf. Quintilian 10.1.125-131. 
13 See Batstone 2007 for an excellent discussion of this issue as it relates to Catullus. 
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There is no criterion of truth in literary criticism, of course; the closest thing is 
the slippery test of explanatory power. But for program a good place to look is the 
beginning of a work. Letter 1 begins: do thus, my Lucilius: vindicate yourself for your- 
self. Senecas role as teacher or guide is asserted in the opening command; and then 
the content of that command notably features self-reflexivity: Lucilius is subject, direct 
object, and indirect object of the verb vindica. The basic meaning of “vindicate” is “to 
assert a claim of ownership"; it is a term from the judicial sphere: “I vindicate X for Y" 
means “I assert [in court] that X belongs to Y" (Other important connotations: “res- 
cue from danger or harm" and "free from blame?) With a person as direct object the 
context is one of slavery; but with the same person as the indirect object, the phrase 
comes to mean “assert your freedom" or “set yourself free" In Roman law there is a 
formal action called the causa liberalis, in which an intercessor argues on behalf of a 
slave that he, the slave, is in fact legally free; Seneca’s instruction here calls on Lucilius 
to do metaphorically what is not actually possible in court, to be his own advocate for 
his freedom. The opening, then, announces that moral reform and moral progress are 
its subject, and simultaneously situates the relevant (Greek) intellectual background 
within a Roman cultural context while making a novel contribution to the famous 
Stoic paradox: “only the wise person is free, but only the unwise slave can free herself” 

The letter continues by urging Lucilius to gather up and save his time, to “embrace 
every hour,” to reflect that we die a little every moment, that most of our dying has 
already taken place: “death holds whatever portion of our life is in the past?” And then 
an abrupt shift, as Seneca turns his own advice upon himself, puts into practice the 
reflexivity he advises at the beginning, makes himself both subject and object of his 
text. “You ask what I do that I should give you this advice. I will confess frankly: as 
happens with a spendthrift but hardworking person, my accounts balance. I can’t say 
I waste nothing, but I will say what I waste and why and how: I will report the causes of 
my poverty.” And then the letter quickly wraps up with a return to the theme of time. 

Examples can be given for the thematic or programmatic relevance of every line 
in this letter; for my purposes the basic movement of the letter is the most crucial ele- 
ment." A flurry of precepts gives way to a reflection on the preceptor's qualifications 
to give them; commenting on and justifying what the Letters do is an essential part of 
their project. Sometimes this point is understood only as the narrower point that a 
putative moral teacher risks alienating his student— "so, I guess you're perfect, then?" 
In fact that point is undoubtedly present, and reappears elsewhere in the Letters as 


well (27.1). But that is only one feature of the passage. The Letters call constantly for 


^ Maurach 1970: 26. 
5 This ground is covered in more detail in Schafer 2011: 36-37. 
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self-scrutiny, for testing whether one’s actions are internally consistent and also con- 
sistent with ones moral commitments.'* They are also conducted under the auspices 
of the friendship between Seneca and Lucilius; and friendship, as letter 3 specifies, 
demands complete disclosure: "speak as boldly with a friend as you do with your- 
self....share with your friend all your concerns, all your thoughts" (3.2-3). By simul- 
taneously applying these thematic instructions, we emerge with the expectation that 
Senecas tutelage of his friend will not only have pedagogical principles, but it will also 
explicitly examine and justify those principles. 

Finally, before leaving letter 1 I will advert to two phrases whose programmatic 
relevance, I will argue, is of crucial significance to the central issue of this paper: “I will 
confess frankly" and “I will report the causes of my poverty.” 

Having seen how this sort of reading works, let us return to the longest letters, 
94 and 95. These divide the teaching of philosophy into precept-giving and doctri- 
nal training, or, we may say, ^nontechnical" and "technical" instruction. Each sort of 
instruction has its proper sphere and each has its own sort of motivational efficacy, 
but they are not of equal importance, and over the course of a philosophical education 
the former yields gradually to the latter. There is an obvious convergence between this 
picture of moral education and the moral education that the Letters as a whole depict. 
If we press these letters for programmatic significance, then, we have an explanation of 
what Seneca takes himself to be doing with his shifts in philosophical register, as well 
as his justification for doing so.” 

Furthermore, in defending precepts by likening them to high-sounding maxims, 
especially in verse, exhortations, consolations, and above all examples (94.42-49), 
Seneca signals that the role vindicated for precepts also applies to the literary form of 
the letters, especially to such characteristic features as their progressive construction of 
an authorial persona, frequent quotations from poetry, and constant use of metaphor. 

The upshot of this is that Senecas justification of his overall project is a problem- 
atized and limited one. Precept-giving is a respectable and worthwhile part of phi- 
losophy, but it is insufficient by itself ad consummandam sapientiam, for completing 
wisdom (95.1). Of course the collection contains decreta, doctrinal teaching, but it 
does so in a deliberately non-systematic way, within an artistic framework that func- 
tions the way precepts do; further, many of the issues that are actually discussed are 
forthrightly signaled as philosophically marginal. Now that fact is very revealing: it is 
precisely in virtue of their comprehensiveness that decreta are capable of producing 


wisdom. This is troubling, and requires an explanation. 


16 Edwards 1997. 
17 Schafer 2009: 67-77. 
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Here and there there are hints in the Letters of Lucilius reading of philosophi- 
cal works other than the Letters themselves. In letter 6 Seneca represents Lucilius as 
writing, "send to me too the things you have found so effective? Seneca muses sen- 
tentiously that "the possession of no good is pleasant without a friend" and then hap- 
pily agrees to the request: “and accordingly I'll send you the books themselves [their 
authors are unspecified], and so you dont invest a lot of effort in hunting out helpful 
material here and there, I'll add notes, so you can straightaway get to the stuff I like and 
admire" (6.5). Of course we understand this charming detail in the light of Lucilius 
early stage in his philosophical training; consonant with this is Senecas practice at the 
beginning of the collection of ending every letter with a pithy bon mot or "thought 
of the day.” In letter 33 Seneca declines Lucilius request to continue this practice. 
He instead encourages his friend to progress to continuous Stoic writings, in which, 
Seneca polemically claims, there are fewer noteworthy passages because everything is 
noteworthy: ^a single tree doesn't provoke wonder when the whole forest reaches the 
same height" (33.1). Next, in letter 39 Seneca agrees to a request for a different sort 
of text: "the commentarii that you ask for, carefully arranged and forced into a small 
space, I will indeed compose; but consider whether perhaps ratio ordinaria’? is more 
useful than what we nowadays call a breviarium, but back when we really spoke Latin 
was called a summarium" (39.1). 

Then there is the interesting case of letter 45. Lucilius has complained that he 
doesn't have access to a wide range of books at his official post in Sicily. He has asked 
Seneca for his, Senecas, writings. “I am indeed ready to send you whatever ones I have, 


and to empty out my whole storehouse" (45.2). But then his tone changes: 


Ceterum quod libros meos tibi mitti desideras, non magis ideo me disertum 
puto quam formonsum putarem si imaginem meam peteres. Indulgentiae 
scio istud esse, non iudici; et si modo iudici est, indulgentia tibi inposuit. Sed 
qualescumque sunt, tu illos sic lege tamquam verum quaeram adhuc, non 
sciam, et contumaciter quaeram. Non enim me cuiquam emancipavi, nullius 


nomen fero; multum magnorum virorum iudicio credo, aliquid et meo vindico. 


But as to the fact that you wish my books to be sent to you, that doesn't make 
me think myself eloquent any more than I would think myself handsome, if 
you asked for a picture of me. I know this is a matter of your indulgence of me, 
not of your judgment of me; but even if its your judgment, your indulgence 
gave it to you. But of whatever quality they are, read them as if I'm still seeking 


the truth, not as if I know it, and indeed that I'm aggressively seeking it. For 


18 The phrase can be plausibly translated either as "the regular manner" or "systematic exposition” 
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I'm nobodys ex-slave, I carry nobody's name; much of what I believe relies on 
the judgment of great men; some of it I lay claim to by my own judgment, too. 
(45.3-4) 


Seneca suspects Lucilius of flattery, and his response is very nearly rude (espe- 
cially later in the letter: at 45.7 he is ostensibly discussing the problem of differentiating 
between good things and their counterfeits, and picks a rather stinging example: “how 
similar flattery is to friendship!...a coaxing enemy comes to me in the guise of a 
friend") Nonetheless, he should not be read as merely deflecting the putative flattery 
with false modesty. His attitude toward his own writings is more complicated than 
that: my books have their limitations, true. Don't read them as the last word on the mat- 
ter, because theyre not. But it’s not all cut-and-paste philosophy, either; I can and do form 
my own attitudes and defend them. 

By contrast, in letter 64 Seneca himself has been reading (or listening to) another 
philosopher. He tells Lucilius how friends came to visit, philosophy was discussed, and 
then a book of Quintus Sextius, the founder of what was reputedly the only Roman 
philosophical school, was read (64.1-2). Seneca’s enthusiastic recollection gives way to 


a reflection on the richness of the philosophical tradition as a whole: 


Veneror itaque inventa sapientiae inventoresque; adire tamquam multorum 
hereditatem iuvat. Mihi ista adquisita, mihi laborata sunt. Sed agamus bonum 
patrem familiae, faciamus ampliora quae accepimus. ... Multum adhuc restat 
operis....sed etiam si omnia a veteribus inventa sunt, hoc semper novum erit, 
usus et inventorum ab aliis scientia ac dispositio. Puta relicta nobis medica- 
menta quibus sanarentur oculi: non opus est mihi alia quaerere, sed haec tamen 
morbis et temporibus aptanda sunt.... Animi remedia inventa sunt ab antiquis; 


quomodo autem admoveantur aut quando nostri operis est quaerere. 


And therefore I honor the discoveries of wisdom and its discoverers; it pleases 
me to approach them as if they were the inheritance of many people. Their 
ideas were sought out and elaborated for me. But let's play the good paterfa- 
milias: lets increase what we have received. ... There still remains a lot of work 
to do....but even if everything was discovered by the ancients, the following 
will always be new, namely how to make use of, know, and arrange the things 
discovered by others. Suppose that medications for treating the eye have been 
left to us: I needn't look for others, but yet the ones we have must be fitted to 
particular diseases and particular circumstances.... Remedies for the soul were 
invented by the ancients, but how to apply them or when is our task to seek. 
(64.7-8) 
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It is here in 64, I think, that we have the fuller and more reliable statement of 
Senecas philosophical agenda in the Letters. The tone is certainly different from letter 
45, and we seem to be invited to scrutinize the differences in context. The letter gives 
us a rather tetchy Seneca—and it bears emphasis that his Roman audience is much 
more highly attuned to this anxiety than we might be. Elite friendship is a fraught 
issue; friendship with the more powerful is a requisite for social advancement, and 
the more powerful rarely forget this. Striking the right balance—how friendly should 
Ibe? how much independence should I assert?—is a familiar issue in Latin literature, 
most memorably focalized in Horaces depiction of his relationship with his patron 
Maecenas.” The Senecan ideal of the philosophical friendship is surely conditioned by 
the unmentioned specter of false political friendship, and in particular by Seneca’s own 
career in the poisonous environment of the Julio-Claudian court. When Seneca, then, 
detects the odor of flattery within the philosophical friendship he has been cultivating 
precisely to avoid the disheartening problematic of conventional friendship, he quite 
visibly overreacts, lays bare anxieties one typically tries to conceal, and comes off not 
so well for it: I do too have my own opinions! 

In 64, on the other hand, Seneca relates a highly successful interaction with both 
his living friends and a philosophical predecessor. His enthusiastic reading of Sextius 
frees him, at least for the moment, from his anxiety about his own standing in the 
tradition, allows him to make a much more constructive evaluation of his own role. 
His ambition is perhaps more modest, certainly better focused; whereas in 45 he had 
insisted merely that his own judgment had some independent value, here in 64 he is 
confident about what his achievement will consist in: practical ethical reflection, the 
modalities of moral reform, the transplanting (an important Senecan metaphor) of an 
old plant in new literary and cultural soil.” 

Now it is certainly possible to read these two letters as directly reflecting Senecas 
attitude towards his own output, to say that sometimes he is defensive about, at other 
times at peace with, its quality and significance. My claim, of course, is that Seneca, qua 
author of this literary unity, depicts himself reacting differently, invites our scrutiny of 
his reactions. In different ways, both letters fulfill the programmatic promises in letter 
1: “I will confess frankly....I will report the causes of my poverty? Seneca uses his own 
reaction to show us the causes of his relative poverty, as well as how he comes to term 


with this poverty.?! 


? Maecenas is a notable target of Senecan polemic in letter 114. 

20 see especially Henderson 2004: 150-153 et passim on letter 86. 

2 Reflecting another line in letter 1: ^I don’t consider him a pauper who has enough, however 
little is left to him" (1.5). 
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Looking forward again to 94 and 95, Seneca locates his own contribution as a phi- 
losopher on the precept-giving side. This produces an interesting tension or instability. 
Precept-giving is a stage on philosophy' way; it is not self-sufficient; but neither is it the 
case that doctrinal training only starts after the precepts end. The Letters then must have 
their doctrinal aspect, but by Senecas admission they might not be capable of carrying 
out that project in full; the value ofthe Letters is not meantto consist in that achievement. 

Several later letters confirm this expectation. Number 72 begins with a candid 


demurral: 


Quod quaeris a me liquebat mihi—sic rem edidiceram— per se; sed diu non 
retemptavi memoriam meam, itaque non facile me sequitur. Quod evenit libris 
situ cohaerentibus, hoc evenisse mihi sentio: explicandus est animus....ergo 


hoc in praesentia differamus. 


What you ask me for was once clear to me (I had really learned the matter) on 
its own; but I hadn't exercised my memory for a long time, and so it's not com- 
ing to me easily. What happens to papyrus rolls that stick together from long 
disuse: that's what I sense has happened to me: my mind needs to be disen- 


tangled....so let's put this matter off for now. 


We never find out what the “matter” was; the point is surely Senecas ostentation of 
modesty. 

Particularly a bit later in the series, Lucilius’ increasingly probing questions seem 
to put Seneca a bit off balance; his control over the curriculum, so to speak, is a little 
less firm. At 102 Lucilius complains that Seneca had not adequately settled a particular 
matter; Seneca replies that he had intended to defer the question on the grounds that it 
involves a tricky intersection of ethical and logical problems; but since Lucilius insists, 
he agrees to discuss it. And then a few letters later, at 106, something similar happens. 
Seneca is late in replying to Lucilius’ question, which turns out to be “is the good a 


body?” His explanation is: 


Id de quo quaerebas veniebat in contextum operis mei; scis enim me moralem 
philosophiam velle conplecti et omnes ad eam pertinentis quaestiones explicare. 
Itaque dubitavi utrum differrem te donec suus isti rei veniret locus, an ius tibi extra 
ordinem dicerem: humanius visum est tam longe venientem non detinere. Itaque 
et hoc ex illa serie rerum cohaerentium excerpam et, si qua erunt eiusmodi, non 


quaerenti tibi ultro mittam. 


what you asked about was going to find a place in the fabric of my work: for you 


know that I intend to encompass moral philosophy and explicate all the questions 
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associated with it. And so I wasnt sure whether to put you off until the matter 
found its proper place, or to grant you this as a special privilege: I decided it was 
more human not to keep waiting someone who came from so far away. And so, 
I will excerpt this too from that self-coherent series, and if anything else of the 
same sort comes up, I'll send it to you on my own, without your asking for it. 
(106.1-3) 


This project reemerges two letters later. Letter 108 begins: 


Id de quo quaeris ex iis est quae scire tantum eo, ut scias, pertinet. Sed nihi- 
lominus, quia pertinet, properas nec vis expectare libros quos cum maxime 


ordino continentis totam moralem philosophiae partem. 


What you ask about is one of those things which is relevant to know only for 
the bare fact of knowing it. But nonetheless, because it does have that relevance, 
you're in a hurry and you don't want to wait for the books I'm just now arrang- 


ing which will contain the entire moral branch of philosophy. (108.1) 


These two references tell us most of what we know about this apparent project of Senecas. 
Most of our questions about this work are insoluble. Unfortunately, the matter is also of 
significant relevance to my argument here. 

Briefly, the discernible facts are as follows: the Letters, or at least parts of them, are 
firmly datable to the last few years of Senecas life, to the period after his withdrawal from 
the Neronian court in 62 CE; letter 91 mentions a catastrophic fire at Lugdunum, modern 
Lyon, which according to Tacitus occurred after the Great Fire at Rome, in 64.? Senecas 
forced suicide comes after the uncovering of the Pisonian conspiracy in the spring of 65. 
The Natural Questions, also dedicated to Lucilius (though never mentioned or alluded to 
in the Letters), likewise date from this period.? It would seem to pose an immense burden 
on Seneca for him also to be composing such an ambitious work at the same time. On 
the other hand, the fourth-century Christian author Lactantius preserves a few quota- 
tions from a work he calls the Moralis Philosophiae Libri (henceforth = MPL). So unless 
Lactantius' source is spurious, it would appear that by the time of his death Seneca had 
assembled some sort of text; how long it was, how it was arranged, and in what sense it 
was intended to "embrace all of moral philosophy" are unrecoverable. Compounding this 


problem is the fact that our text of the Letters is also incomplete: we have twenty books, 


? Annals 16.13. 
3 See Griffin 1976: 395-411 for the dating of Seneca’s prose works. 
^ Collected in Vottero 1998 as fragments 93-96. 
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but Aulus Gellius would later quote a passage from the twenty-second book.” And it is 
quite likely that both projects were left incomplete at Senecas death.” 

In the light of this uncertainty, it seems that in judging the relevance of the MPL 
to the Letters the safest course is to restrict our attention to what the Letters say about 
them. A few things stand out: it seems that other letters may be “excerpts,” both before 
and after the two that are signaled as such: And so, I will excerpt this too from that 
self-coherent series, and if anything else of the same sort comes up, I will send it to you on 
my own, without your asking for it. Letters 94 and 95 would be a natural suggestion, as 
has been observed." Yet it seems unlikely that a large portion of the later letters should 
be suspected to belong to this category, since there is not much appreciable increase 
in their thematic coherence (at any rate, no sequence of letters aside from 94/95 seems 
likely to reflect the sequence of such a "systematic" work). 

The claim I want to make about the MPL is that their function in the Letters is as 
a foil for the more doctrinal letters that are found in the collection. The Letters depict 
Seneca as judging that his student Lucilius is progressing past the sort of instruction 
that they provide. The MPL, meanwhile, are explicitly signaled as aspirational: “you 
know that I wish to embrace all of moral philosophy.” Perhaps we are to understand 
this as the Seneca-character’s admirable, albeit implausible, hope that he is progress- 
ing to the level of near-wisdom which would allow him to produce a fully system- 
atic and freestanding account of virtue, impulse, oikeiosis, the passions, and the rest 
of the Stoic ethical apparatus. Or perhaps he more modestly envisages a work with 
fully discrete sections, each dealing with a related quaestio, perhaps as follows: “some 
people think the virtues are mutually entailing, others don't: here are the arguments 
on each side"; roughly the compositional model of the Natural Questions. Either way, 
my point stands: the Letters point beyond themselves, and—though this will depend 
on ones view of the MPL—very likely beyond their author: if you'll pardon the literary 
anachronism, Seneca is perhaps Lucilius’ Virgilio, but he will never quite make it as his 
Beatrice. 

Letter 108 reveals the causes of Seneca’s poverty in another way, too. The issue 
Lucilius had asked about is deferred in 108 and will be dealt with in 109. Letter 108 
instead contains a long personal meditation, really the only letter in the collection that 
says much about Senecas earlier life. His official justification for the letter, in which 
he recalls his early training from his teachers Attalus and Sotion (108.13-21), is that 


his own example should be a model for how Lucilius “burning” enthusiasm might be 


? Noctes Atticae 12.2.2 ff. 
26 See Leeman 1953 and Vottero 1998: 64-75 for more on the MPL. 
7 Lana 1991: 289. 
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focused (108.1). Seneca tells how deeply he fell in love with philosophy, eagerly adopt- 
ing ascetic habits (108.13-16) and even, under the influence of the neo-Pythagorean 
vogue at the time, a vegetarian diet: perhaps spilling blood for pleasure creates habits 
of cruelty, and perhaps metempsychosis is true; if one or both of those is right, absten- 
tion is morally required; if they're wrong, one hasn't really lost anything by abstaining. 
How did Seneca lose this habit? Under Tiberius there was a witch-hunt against foreign 
cults, and avoiding certain kinds of meat could start rumors; Senecas father “easily per- 
suaded [him] to begin a better diet” (108.17-22). Seneca fairly winks at us: “principle, 
you see,’ says the notorious alleged hypocrite. 

The point of all this? Lucilius not-so-youthful enthusiasm for philosophy shouldn't 
be diverted from the core ethical concerns: "some mistakes are made by the teachers' 
fault, who teach us how to argue, not how to live, and some by the learners’ fault, who 
go to their preceptors with the goal of cultivating not their soul but their cleverness. 
And thus what was philosophia is turned into philologia" (108.23). He then demon- 
strates with examples from Virgil and Cicero how the same text can be scrutinized 
differently by a philosophus, philologus, and grammaticus; I take it his preference for his 
own reception is clear. 

Now of course this is a problem too; if Seneca is a first-class man of letters and a 
business class philosopher, is he not being slightly masochistic, not to say self-negating, 
here? Yes and no. The defense of his own practice goes by way of locating it in pars 
praeceptiva, the precept-giving part of philosophy. Precepts work like exempla do; per- 
haps the biggest result of all the literary virtuosity in the Letters is their production of 
the master exemplum, the depiction of an alternative mode of doing philosophy, of 
leading a philosophical life, in which the power of intimate exchange between teacher 
and student, friend and friend, writer and reader, is both asserted and (many will feel) 
pragmatically demonstrated. Yet all of that ingenuity is subject to a strict means-end 
test of its value: if and only if it conduces to virtue is it justified. And in turn the kind 
of philosophy that Seneca both practices and thinks he has vindicated is itself a limited 
one: it leads somewhere Seneca probably cannot go. 

So what do the technical or doctrinal letters do? What they can; which is to say, 
rather a lot: if Lucilius is ready and willing to go further, he will do so with a firm 
grounding. For all their eye-rolling when discussing, say, Zenonian syllogisms, they do 
discuss them; Seneca knows one really does need a keen dialectical wit to get anywhere 
in philosophy.” They discuss the ideas of other schools (especially letters 58, 65, and 
66, which are quite important) in a sympathetic and open-minded way: no good to 


train Lucilius to be a sectarian fanatic. Many of them, like 94 and 95, are reflections on 


8 Inwood 2007: 218-219 contra Cooper 2004: 317-320. 
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didactic method: what role for logic? What role for "liberal studies"? They represent 
Stoic ideas faithfully and in some depth, all the while making a more than plausible 
case against a cramped, rote-learning approach to philosophy, an approach we may 
well suppose to have been widespread enough to merit Senecas polemical attention. 
And recall that doctrines too have a protreptic role: before fully understood, while 
coming to be understood, they exert a pull on the learner: and, judging personally—I 
don't see how else can we judge this issue—a letter like 120, which discusses how we 
come to have a notion of the good, is very successful in this regard: go, read. And of 
course theres much more to say; I will close by saying they show how Seneca simul- 
taneously vindicates himself to himself and reports the causes of his poverty: no less 
than Platos Apology, Senecas Letters present their hero striving to heed the command 
of the Delphic god. 
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THE EPISTEMOLOGY OF PTOLEMY'S 
ON THE CRITERION 


Mark J. Schiefsky 


1. 


Among the works of the ancient Greek mathematician and astronomer Ptolemy of 
Alexandria (fl. second century AD) is a short text on philosophical topics entitled On 
the criterion and commanding faculty (xepi xprtnpiov Kai fyyeuovicod).' The two-part title 
reflects a basic division in the text between a longer first section primarily concerned with 
epistemology (chapters 1-12) and a second, shorter part devoted to psychological issues 
(chapters 13-16). Ptolemy’s main goal in the first section is to set out a detailed account 
of the xprz'ipiov— "the mechanics of making a judgment,’ in the trenchant formulation of 
John Dillon?—drawing a close analogy with the process of legal judgment as practiced in 
the lawcourt or Saothpiov. By means of a detailed elaboration of this analogy he is able 
to explain how the various faculties and activities of the soul—especially sense perception 
(aicOncic), intellect (vooc), and reasoning (Adyos)—work together to produce scientific 
knowledge. My aim in this paper is to offer an interpretation of the epistemological theory 
set out in the first part of On the criterion and to relate it both to the philosophical tradi- 
tion and to Ptolemy’s investigations in the ancient exact sciences, particularly astronomy, 
harmonics, and optics. 

Ptolemy’s decision to address the topic of the xprrrjpiov should be viewed as a 
deliberate effort to engage with the philosophical tradition.’ By the second century 


AD the term had long been a touchstone of epistemological discussion. Works On the 


! [ refer to the text as On the criterion throughout; references are to the chapter number, page, 
and line ofthe standard modern edition (Lammert 1961). Translations are my own and are based 
on Lammerts text unless otherwise indicated. For an English translation of the entire text see 
Huby and Neal 1989. The most thorough and incisive commentary (in Latin) is Bullialdus 1663, 
which also includes a Greek text and Latin translation. 

? Dillon 1993: 61. 

> Such a concern fits very well with what we know of Ptolemy’s intellectual orientation from his 
principal scientific works; see for example the opening chapter of the Almagest (1.4-7 Heiberg), 
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criterion (xepi xprtnpiov) are attributed to both Epicurus and Posidonius, and Alcinous 
begins his exposition of Platonic epistemology in the Didaskalikos with an account 
of the xpizrjpiov.* A brief rundown of the various uses of the term will help to situate 
Ptolemy's account against the philosophical background. In its most general sense 
the term xpitipiov refers to an instrument or means of judgment, with no implications 
about what kind of instrument or how it is to be used. In Plato and Aristotle the term 
is used of an ability or capacity to judge. By a natural extension of this sense, kpithpiov 
came to be used of specific faculties of the soul such as sense perception or reason, con- 
ceived of as instruments of judgment. This usage is not associated with any particular 
epistemological theory insofar as it implies nothing about the reliability of the facul- 
ties in question or how they should be employed. More specialized uses of xprcripiov 
emerged in Hellenistic epistemology, particularly in connection with the debates about 
the “criterion of truth" (kpirńpiov tig &àrQe(ac) between the Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Skeptics. The participants in these debates shared the notion that a criterion of truth 
was a means of distinguishing with certainty between true and false opinions. The 
Epicureans and Stoics proposed various candidates for a criterion of truth in this sense, 
while the Skeptics denied that such a criterion can be found. Epicurus arguably intro- 
duced this notion of a criterion of truth by means of an analogy between the xpithpiov 
and the xavwv (the carpenter’s rule or straightedge), suggesting the idea of a kpithpiov 
as something which is itself true (just as the straightedge is itself straight) and so can 
be used as a means for assessing the truth and falsity of opinions." Yet another sense 
of kpıthpiov emerges in the course of the debate between the Stoics and the Academic 
Skeptics, namely, the idea of a criterion as a piece of evidence that warrants belief in the 
truth of a claim without serving as an indubitable guarantee. This notion is associated 
with the development of a conception of fallible knowledge by later Academics such 
as Philo of Larissa.? 

If we turn to On the criterion with this Hellenistic background in mind, a striking 


difference that emerges is Ptolemy's lack of explicit concern with skepticism. He does 


which presents mathematics in general (and mathematical astronomy in particular) as one ofthe 
three branches of theoretical philosophy, alongside physics and theology. On Ptolemy and phi- 
losophy the most complete account is still Boll 1894, though Feke and Jones 2010 sets the agenda 
for a reexamination of Ptolemy's philosophy in light of contemporary scholarship. 


* Diogenes Laertius (D.L.) 10.27, 7.54; Alcinous, Didaskalikos 4, pp. 154.10-156.23 Hermann 
(for the text see Whittaker and Louis 1990). As Dillon remarks (1993: 61), a discussion of the 
xpıthpiov was “the accepted preliminary to any systematic exposition of logical theory? 

? On the various uses of xprrjpiov see Striker 1974: 23-33. 

$ Pl. Tht. 178b6, Rep. 582a6; Arist. Metaph. 106323. 

? For Epicurus analogy between xprrrjpiov and kavov see Striker 1974: 31-3. 


5 On these Academic theories see Striker 1990: 155-60 and Brittain 2001. 
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not confront any skeptical arguments in the text; rather, he assumes throughout that 
knowledge is possible and attempts to explain how it can be achieved. On the whole, 
Ptolemy uses xpit/jptov in its general sense of “means of judgment" or "faculty? Yet in 
giving an account of what he calls “the criterion of the things that are" (tò kpithpiov xv 
dvtwv; ch. 1, 3.1), Ptolemy presents a five-part analysis that includes not only the cogni- 
tive faculties and processes involved in judgment—voic, ato8noic, and Aóyoc—but also 
the object that is being judged (identified as “what is,” tò dv) and the aim of judgment 
(truth or àrjQeia). For Ptolemy, then, an account of the xprtjpiov is an account of all 
the elements involved in the process of judgment as well as their interaction; Dillon's 
“mechanics of making a judgment" captures the idea very well? As for “what is” (tò dv), 
the object of judgment, Ptolemy explains that it plays the role of “subject” (b2oxeipevov) 
and “what is judged” (tò xptvdpevov), since it is “the clearest (SnAwtatov) and most 
generic (yevikwtatov) of the things that come under examination" (ch. 2, 4.16-18). 
Some examples of judgment in the text include: recognizing that a certain perceptible 
thing is a man or a horse, or an example of health or disease (ch. 11, 17.9-10); judg- 
ing that “man is the same as horse, qua animal, but different, qua rational” (ch. 11, 
17.10-12); grasping “the forms as separated from perceptible things” (ch. 12, 18.1-4); 
and ascending from particular objects to genera, species, and being (tò öv) itself (ch. 
12, 18.17-19.6). In general, then, Ptolemy's concern is to explain the process by which 
the human mind can grasp the formal features of perceptible objects and the relations 
between them. 

These features of Ptolemy's account indicate that it has closer affinities to the 
Platonic and Aristotelian traditions as represented by texts such as the Didaskalikos 
of Alcinous or the description of Peripatetic epistemology in Sextus Empiricus (Adv. 
math. 7.214-7) than to any of the distinctively Hellenistic schools. The similarities 
with the Peripatetic account are particularly close, as we shall see. This is of course 
not to say that Ptolemy was ignorant of developments in Hellenistic epistemology. As 


far as skepticism is concerned, A. A. Long has drawn attention to the way in which 


? The phrase zepi xpitiptov is probably best rendered as “On judgment”; cf. Alcinous, Didask. 
4, p. 154.10-13 Hermann: “Since there is something that judges (tò xpivov), and there is some- 
thing that is judged (tò xptvopevov), there must also be something that results from these, and 
that may be termed judgment (xpiotc). In the strictest sense (xvpiws), one might declare “cri- 
terion” (xpttiptov) to be the act of judgment (tiv xpioww), but more broadly that which judges 
(tò xpivov)” (transl. Dillon, slightly modified). In two passages of On the criterion (ch. 12, 17.17 
and 18.10) Ptolemy refers to sense perception (aic@yo1c) and intellect (vooc) as xpırńpıa. This 
should be understood in light of the widespread use of xpirrjpiov to refer to faculties of the soul, 
even though these faculties are strictly speaking only elements of the “universal and unquali- 
fied xpitijptov” (tò kaOóXov Kai &xhodv xprerjpiov; ch. 1, 3.17-8) whose structure is explained by 
Ptolemy’s five-part analysis. 
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Ptolemy pursues a strategy of "optimum agreement" in On the criterion, emphasiz- 
ing the common ground between different views and arguing that apparent disagree- 
ments concern terminology rather than substance." Such a strategy can be seen as a 
response to the Skeptics’ efforts to appeal to the allegedly irreconcilable disagreement 
(Stagwvia) between different schools to attack the possibility of knowledge. It should 
also be viewed against the background of the attempt of later Academics such as Philo 
of Larissa to identify principles that enjoyed widespread agreement as starting points 
for (fallible) knowledge in the arts and sciences.” Nonetheless, it is clear that Ptolemy's 
explicit purpose in On the criterion is not to establish that knowledge is possible, but to 
explain how it can be attained. 

This emphasis may be disappointing if one is interested in the history of skeptical 
arguments, but it makes good sense if On the criterion is viewed in relation to Ptolemy’s 
scientific works. As a practicing scientist who made fundamental contributions across 
the entire range of the ancient exact sciences, Ptolemy was naturally more concerned 
with how one goes about judging truth than with the abstract issue of whether or not 
such judgment is possible. This point has also been emphasized by Long, who char- 
acterizes On the criterion as offering an “epistemology for the practicing scientist? 
From this perspective On the criterion should be viewed as setting out a basic position 
on epistemological issues—such as the relative contributions of sense perception and 
reasoning to scientific knowledge—that are relevant to the methodology employed by 
Ptolemy in his scientific works. As Long has pointed out, this reading is supported 
by close parallels between the epistemology of On the criterion and the Harmonics.” 
In the opening chapter of the Harmonics Ptolemy explains that the two xprtypia in 
harmonics are reason (Aóyoc) and perception (atc8noic); the proper use of these two 
“means of judgment” is a constant theme throughout the work. He distinguishes his 
approach to the analysis of harmonic intervals from that of the excessively “rationalist” 
Pythagoreans—for whom rationally justifiable theories should be accepted even when 
they are directly contradicted by clear evidence of the senses—and that of the overly 
"empirical" Aristoxeneans, for whom audible harmonies are not subject to rational 


mathematical analysis at all.'^ This attempt to strike a balance between rationalism 


? Long 1989: 165, 171-2. 

1 Tarrant 1981. 

? Long 1989: 163-4. 

? Long 1989: 168-70; cf. Bullialdus 1663: 33-5 and Boll 1894: 94-100. 
^ Harm. 1.1, p. 3.3-5 Düring: “The means of judgment (xpirrjpia) in harmonics are hearing 
(&xor)) and reason (Aóyoc), but not in the same way: rather, hearing is concerned with matter 
(àn) and modification (ná8oc), reason with the form (si8oc) and the cause (tò aitiov).” The chap- 
ter goes on to discuss the relationship of atc8noi in general to Aóyoc (below, n. 19). 


5 Harmonics 1.1-2; esp. 1.2, p. 5.24-6.13 Düring. Cf. Long 1989: 168-70 and Barker 2000. 
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and empiricism corresponds mutatis mutandis to the position that Ptolemy advocates 
in a key passage of On the criterion: one should neither dismiss sense perception as 
irrelevant, nor prefer its conclusions to those of thought (ch. 10, 15.5-8). On the crite- 
rion, then, may be considered a sort of epistemological prelude to Ptolemy’s scientific 
works.!5 

If this view is correct, we should expect the details of the epistemological theory 
advanced in On the criterion to have implications for the understanding of Ptolemy's 
scientific methodology. I shall return to this point in the conclusion. Before turning to 
a detailed examination of the text, however, I would like to point out that this view can 
also help to explain a number of features of On the criterion that may seem puzzling at 
first glance. In particular, On the criterion makes no reference to mathematics or dem- 
onstration (&zó8ei&ic), a fact which is surprising in light of the central importance of 
mathematics throughout Ptolemy’s scientific work. But the reason for this fact, and for 
the text's concern with the mind's grasp of forms, becomes clear upon consideration of 
Ptolemy's general approach to the mathematical sciences as described in the Almagest 
and Harmonics. Both texts show that Ptolemy conceives of astronomy and harmonics 
as attempting to explain the observable behavior of perceptible objects in terms of the 
relationships between their quantitative, formal features, as expressed in mathematical 
models (9xo0£cac)." The forms (etsn) do not belong to a separated, Platonic realm, but 
are underlying features of the objects of study.'* Thus the harmonicist explains the audi- 
ble harmonies by reference to the formal, quantitative relationships between different 
pitches, while the astronomer explains the movements of the observable heavenly bod- 
ies by reference to the formal features of the spheres or other bodies on which they are 
carried (as set out in the mathematical models of epicycles and deferents). Grasping the 
formal relationships studied by mathematics requires the use of reason (Aóyoc), which is 


described in the Harmonics as autonomous and orderly (adtotedig, tetaypévos) in contrast 


‘© For argument on partly independent grounds that On the criterion is an early work of 
Ptolemy’s, see Feke and Jones 2010. 

17 For $zó0soi; in the sense of “model” in Ptolemy see Toomer 1984: 23-4. The term of course 
has a range of meanings, including “assumption” and “basic principle" on which something else 
is constructed; cf. Barker 2000: 23-7. 

18 For the analysis of existing things (xà évta) into form (ei8oc), matter (ön), and motion (xtvqoic) 
see Almagest 1.1, 1 5.10-13 Heiberg; Harm. 3.3, p. 92.9-11 Düring. The Almagest passage states 
that none of the three can be observed (8ewpnOfjva) in isolation, though each can be conceived 
(von8ijva:) independently of the others. Ptolemy goes on to contrast the subject matter of math- 
ematics with that of theology and physics: while theology is concerned with the first cause of 
the primary motion of the universe and physics with “material and ever-changing quality” (tñç 
Mks kai aisi Ktvovpévys xotótrvoc) such as white and sweet, the subject matter of mathematics is 
“quality with respect to form and change of position (tij¢ kata tà eiór| xai tag petaBatiKds kwvroetc 
mowtytos); such as shape, place, time, and motion (Almagest 1.1, I 5.13-6.4 Heiberg). 
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to sense perception (alcQncic), which is inexact and unreliable insofar as it is bound up 
with unstable matter.” Because of the fallibility and imprecision of sense perception, a 
mathematical model such as the division of the scale by the harmonic “canon” (xavov) or 
monochord can serve as a “rational criterion" (Xoyuóv kpieripiov), that is, a standard which 
can assist the senses in making fine discriminations.? But the primary goal of both the 
astronomer and the harmonicist is to develop a theory that agrees with the observable 
phenomena, and it is the “concord” or “agreement” (ovppwvia) between theory and obser- 
vation that serves as the main criterion of a theory truth.” This has the important conse- 
quence that theories in astronomy and harmonics cannot be known with demonstrative 


certainty. To be sure, once a mathematical model has been developed, exact consequences 


? Harm. 1.1, p. 3.1-20 Düring; for the beginning see above, n. 14. Ptolemy goes on to say that 
Aóvog is capable of discovering what is exact (àxpifrc), while aic@yorc is limited to the discovery 
of what is approximate (oóveyyvc); just as matter is defined (ópitexat) and limited (xepaiveta) only 
by form, so the apprehensions (S1aAretc) of sense perception are limited and defined by those 
of reason. Because of the instability (tò dotatov) of matter, "neither the perception of all people, 
nor even that of the very same people, remains the same when directed repeatedly to objects in 
the same condition" (p. 3.17-9 Düring; transl. Barker 1989). The instability of matter is also cited 
as one reason for the limited reliability of physics in the Almagest (tò tic (Arc dotatov Kai &Sndov, 
I 6.15 Heiberg). 

? Harm. 1.1-2, p. 5.6-13 Düring: "Since similar things occur in relation to sounds and to 
the hearing, there is needed to help them, just as there is for the eyes, some rational criterion 
(xprer]piov Aoyixóv) working through appropriate instruments (Sià tov oikeiwv dpyavwv), as the 
plumb line (otaðuń) is needed to deal with straightness, for instance, and the compasses for the 
circle and the measurement of its parts. For the ears....there is needed some method derived 
from reason, to deal with the things that they are not naturally capable of judging accurately, a 
method against which they will not bear witness, but which they will agree is correct. The instru- 
ment (ópyavov) of this kind of method is called the harmonic canon (xavwv), a term adopted out 
of common usage, and from its straightening (xavoviģe) those things in sense perception that 
fall short with respect to truth" (transl. Barker 1989, slightly modified). 

? Cf Harm. 1.2, p. 5.13-9 Düring: “The aim of the harmonicist would be to preserve (8taoóoat) 
in every way the rational hypotheses (bzo8écetc) of the canon as never in any way conflicting with 
sense perceptions according to the judgment of most people, just as the aim of the astronomer 
(&evpóAoyoc) is to preserve the hypotheses of the heavenly movements in agreement (cvugóvovc) 
with their carefully observed (xnpovuévaic) courses, these [hypotheses] themselves being taken 
from the evident (évapy@v), rough and ready (óXooyepéoxepov) appearances, but discovering the 
particulars (xà katà uépoc) by reason as accurately as possible? Whether the astronomer' project 
is defined as “saving the hypotheses" (as here) or “saving the phenomena” (the formulation tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Plato), the goal is to develop theories that will agree with observation. For the 
idea of confirmation see Almagest 1.8, I 26.9-12 Heiberg: the xo0écei; that have been set out so 
far will be “completely confirmed and attested (BeBaw®noopévac xai émpaptupnOnoopévac tédeov) 
by the agreement with the phenomena (tç... npòç và qatvóueva cvuoovíac) of the things that 
will be demonstrated sequentially in what follows? That agreement with observation is a more 
important criterion of the truth of a theory than derivability from rational principles is apparent 
from Almagest 9.2 (II 211-12 Heiberg), where Ptolemy indicates that his planetary theories will 
feature "basic assumptions which we arrived at not from some readily apparent principle, but 
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can be drawn from it using the indisputable methods of arithmetic and geometry. But 
the process of building the model involves a significant empirical component; hence its 
accuracy is necessarily affected by the imprecision of sense perception. Moreover, decid- 
ing when a theory qualifies as agreeing with observation is a delicate matter that involves 
judgment and requires assessing whether observations fall within an acceptable margin 
of error.” Finally, Ptolemy explicitly recognizes that there may be more than one model 
that agrees with the observable phenomena; hence agreement with observation does not 
imply the models truth.? The upshot is that Ptolemy's conception of method in the exact 
sciences gave him good reason to conceive of theories in disciplines such as astronomy 
and harmonics as fallible, even though they make as much use as possible of deductive 
methods." The agreement between theory and observation is a criterion in the sense of 
being a reliable indication of the theory’s truth; it is not an indubitable guarantee.” 

The close connection between reason, form, and mathematics in Ptolemy’s thought 
explains the emphasis on form and the apparently puzzling lack of any reference to 


mathematics or demonstration in On the criterion. What the text addresses is the 


from a long period of trial and application” (kata tiv ovvexi] Siáneipav Kai égapuoyriv, II 212.3-5 
Heiberg; transl. Toomer 1984). The paradigm example is the introduction of the equant point, 
according to which the center of uniform rotation is assumed to be different from the geometri- 
cal center of some of the circles in the planetary models. The justification of such features consists 
precisely in the fact that their consequences agree with the phenomena. 


? On the question of observational error in Ptolemy see Lloyd 1982; cf. Grasshoff 1990: 211. 

? See, for example, Ptolemy's proof of the empirical equivalence of the epicyclic and eccentric 
models of the solar motion in Almagest 3.3, I 219-32 Heiberg. The idea that agreement with 
observation does not serve as a demonstration of a theory’s truth has a long subsequent his- 
tory; cf. Aquinas, Summa Theologica 1.32. As Musgrave has shown (1991), Ptolemy’s recognition 
of this point in no way commits him to an instrumentalist position along the lines set out by 
P. Duhem (1969). 

?% At Almagest 1.1, I 6.11-21 Heiberg Ptolemy says that both physics and theology should 
properly be called “conjecture” (ikasia) rather than knowledge, and that there is no hope that 
philosophers will ever agree about them; mathematics, however, can provide firm (Qéfaiav) 
and unshakable (ayetamotov) knowledge, “for its kind of proof (axdéSekic) proceeds by indis- 
putable (avaypioBntyt@v) methods, namely arithmetic and geometry.” But while Ptolemy obvi- 
ously prizes the reliability of mathematical demonstration and makes extensive use of deductive 
methods in his scientific works, those works are not organized to conform to the ideals of either 
Aristotelian demonstration or Euclidean axiomatics (cf. Suppes 1980). In general, Ptolemy’s 
position seems to be that sciences such as astronomy and harmonics should make use of arith- 
metic and geometry as tools (they are “instruments of indisputable (avapgioBytyto1c) author- 
ity’; Harm. 3.3, p. 94.16-17 Düring), while also recognizing the limits of what they can reveal 
about the physical world. Barker (2000: 15) emphasizes Ptolemy’s recognition of the fallibility 
of his scientific theories. 

? Although Ptolemy does not say that ovppwvia is a xpitijptov, his position amounts to a recogni- 
tion that it serves as a criterion of truth of scientific theories in the weaker sense that emerges 
from the Stoic/Academic debate (above, n. 8). 
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general issue of how the mind grasps forms and uses its cognitive faculties in the judg- 
ment of truth. Its concern is to explain the contributions of the senses and the intellect 
to this process, without going into the details of the nature of reasoning in a disci- 
pline such as geometry or arithmetic, or the method of building a mathematical model 
from empirical data in astronomy or harmonics. The emphasis is not on the certainty 
that can be achieved through demonstration, but on the issues involved in developing 
theories from observations and assessing their truth. In sum, what On the criterion 
provides is not a scientific method as such, but an epistemological theory on the basis 
of which scientific methods can be developed. By understanding the way in which the 
human mind grasps truth and the epistemological basis of reliable judgment, Ptolemy 
suggests, the scientist will better be able to develop suitable methods to reach the truth 
about the world in particular areas of investigation. 

With these considerations in mind, I turn to a close examination of the epistemo- 
logical theory set out in On the criterion. My principal goal is to show how Ptolemy 
draws on the philosophical tradition to formulate a theory of knowledge that addresses 
the issues raised by his work in the exact sciences. In the conclusion I will summarize 
some of the distinctive aspects of Ptolemy's epistemology and briefly consider some of 


its implications for the understanding of his scientific method. 


2. 


The most striking feature of Ptolemy's procedure in On the criterionis the extended anal- 
ogy he draws in chapters 1-3 between the xprtjptov and the lawcourt or Sikaotńprov— 
where this is understood not as a place, but as a body of individuals (the assembly or 
the jury) that renders judgment. The analogy was supported by the fact that the term 
xpirripiov was regularly used to refer to the lawcourt in Hellenistic Greek.” As far as we 
know, however, Ptolemy is the first thinker to develop the analogy in detail. He frames 


his approach in terms ofan Aristotelian progression from particulars to universals: 


We would investigate the means of judging the things that are (tò kpithpiov tov 
dvtwv) in the necessary way if we were to compare it to some of the means of 
judgment (xprtnpiotc) that are specifically arranged under it. For the most natu- 
ral preliminary approach to all universals is through the particulars which fall 


under the same genus. (ch. 1, 3.1-5) 


% E.g. Polybius 9.33; cf. Debrunner 1954: 56. Plato, Laws 767b seems to be the only pre-Hellenistic 
example of the use of the term in this sense. 
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That the universal is grasped by starting from the particular is of course well-estab- 
lished Aristotelian doctrine." But Ptolemy's procedure is interesting in that he takes 
the lawcourt to be both an example of the genus xpit/piov and an analog for the gen- 
eral class. Moreover, the analogical approach is not just an expository device; it is in 
fact how Ptolemy thinks one can best grasp the structure of the xprtjjpiov. With this 
opening Ptolemy signals that an understanding of the xprzrjpiov is to be reached not 
by deduction from first principles but by reflecting on examples of how judgment is 
actually carried out. 

Ptolemy begins his exposition of the lawcourt analogy by presenting a general pic- 
ture of legal judgment: a judge or magistrate (6 ápyov) renders judgment on a matter 
of dispute, for example, an act (xpàátig), which is “made manifest in a certain way" 
(8qXo8eio&v xc) during the court proceedings. The magistrate judges by "following the 
law" (&xoAovOGv vóuo), and with the goal of civic association (kotwwvia) in mind. From 
this example Ptolemy derives a five-part analysis of the elements of judgment, which 
is applied to judgments with technical instruments and to the case of judgment in 
general (Table 13.1). As set out in column 1 of Table 13.1, these elements are: (1) what 
is judged (tò xptvépevov), (2) that through which (S? oð) it is judged, (3) that which 
judges (tò xpivov), (4) that by which (@) it is judged, (5) and that for the sake of which 
(od évexev) it is judged. Applying this schema to the case of legal judgment yields the 
correspondences set out in column 2 of the table: what is judged (tò xptvdpevov) is the 
act (npá£ic), that “through which" (8 ob) it is judged is the "presentation" (81kooic) of 
the case, that which judges (tò kpivov) is the magistrate (6 dpywv), that "by which" (à) 
it is judged is the law (vépos), and that “for the sake of which" (od évexa) judgment is 
rendered is civic association (kotvwvia).” In the general case of judgment by the human 
mind (column 4), intellect (voc) is the judge; it seeks to grasp “what is” (tò öv) for the 
sake of truth (&Arj0&a), and it does so "through" sense perception (aic@yois) and “by” 
reasoning (Aóyoc). 

The relationship between the first, third, and fifth elements in Ptolemy's scheme is 


clear enough. Any act of judgment involves a judge (xó xpivov) and something that is 


7 See e.g. A. Po. B 19, 100a 4—b 5; Metaph. A 1, 980a 27-981a 12. 

?' Ptolemy's model of the judicial process—involving a single magistrate, the reading of legal 
documents, courtroom speeches, and examination of witnesses—corresponds reasonably well to 
what we know of legal practices in Greco-Roman Egypt in the second century AD. On these see 
Taubenschlag 1916; Kelly 2011: 170-77 and passim. 

? Ch. 1, 3.10-14.3. The tabular arrangement is a convenient way to present Ptolemy’s criterial 
scheme, though the text makes no reference to a table. In some manuscripts, however, the text of 
On the criterion is followed by a table that sets out various ways of filling out Ptolemy's scheme for 
different types of judgment (Lammert 1961: 24-5; Huby and Neal 1989: 227-30). 
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Table 13.1 Ptolemy' analysis of the elements of judgment 


Elements of judgment Legal judgment Judgments with Judgment in general 


technical instruments 


1 what is judged act magnitude what is 
(Tò Kptvopevov) (xpaétc) (uéye8oc) (td dv) 
2 that through which presentation of cubit-rule sense perception 
(tò Sv 0d) case (S4Awotc) (xijxvc) (aicOnors) 
3 that which judges magistrate surveyor intellect 
(Tò kpivov) (dpywv) (àvauetpnths) (voc) 
4 that by which law application of rule — reasoning 
(tò @) (vóuoc) (émfoXj, xapapoM]) | (Aóyoc) 
5 that for the sake of civic association size truth 
which (tò o$ évexa) (Kotvovía) (andixótng) (&AnQeia) 


judged (tò xptvépevov); it can also be said to aim at some goal (tò od £vexa).? The main 
difficulty is understanding the roles of the second and fourth elements; since these 
correspond to sense perception (aic@notc) and reasoning (Aóyoc) in the general case, it 
is crucial to define their roles precisely. One way to approach this problem is to try to 
understand the semantic value of the two expressions that Ptolemy uses to designate 
these elements, the “through which” (814 + genitive) and “by which" (dative) locu- 
tions.’ The preposition 514 followed by the genitive case can be taken in a spatial or 
temporal sense (as when something moves "through" a distance or period of time) but 
also as expressing the means or instrument "through which" something is done (LSJ 
s.v. I, III). In the legal case, the advocates’ presentation of the case provides the judge 
with access to events that he has not witnessed; it thus conveys information "through" 
distances in time and space. But the case of measurement (column 3) emphasizes the 
instrumental role of the second element, since that element corresponds to the mea- 


suring instrument (the zíjxvc or cubit-rule). As for the fourth element, that “by which" 


?' That Ptolemy identifies civic association (kotwwvia) as the goal of legal judgment reflects the 
role of the lawcourt as a forum for settling disputes and sustaining the civic order. For a view of 
the social function of the legal system in Greco-Roman Egypt see Kelly 2011. 

3! This approach is inspired by Burnyeat’s analysis of the distinction between that “through 
which" (Siá + genitive) and that “by which" (dative) we perceive in Pl., Tht. 184-86 (Burnyeat 
1976). The passage is an obvious model for Ptolemy's usage, whether directly or via the Platonic 
tradition. 
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(à) judgment is rendered, the dative can also express the idea of means or instrument. 
But Ptolemy's picture of legal judgment, in which the judge judges by "following the 
law" (áxoAovOGv vóuc), suggests interpreting the dative as modal, that is, as express- 
ing the character of the action that is involved in judgment. This is supported by the 
example of measurement (col. 3), in which the fourth element corresponds to the way 
in which the rule is applied (by being placed alongside or on top of what is to be mea- 
sured). Now in one sense, "following the law" might be understood as the application 
of procedures for evaluating the evidence presented in court. But the law can also be 
conceived of as a standard or norm, that is, as something by comparison with which 
the rightness of actions is assessed.” This suggests understanding the fourth criterial 
element as that “by reference to which" one judges, where the operation of “referring” 
is understood as comparison to a standard or norm.? 

Ptolemy gives two additional instrumental examples to illustrate his scheme, 
involving judgments of weight and judgments of perpendicularity or straightness (ch. 
1, 4.3-14; Table 13.2). Taken together with the measurement example, these support the 
interpretation of the fourth element as expressing both the mode or manner of judg- 
ment and, more specifically, the comparison to standards. In the case of the cubit-rule, 
the straightedge, and the plumb line, the fourth element corresponds to the application 
of the instrument (e.g., placing the rule alongside the object to be measured). But in 
the case of the balance, the fourth element is not its application but rather the result 
of that application, the inclination (pom) of the balance one way or another. It is by 
reference to this inclination that one can decide which of the two weights is greater. 
In fact the application of the other instruments also involves a similar comparison. 
A wall, for example, is assessed for straightness or perpendicularity by comparison 
to the straightedge or plumb line; similarly, measurement by the cubit-rule involves 
comparison between the length to be measured and the length of the standard rule. 
The difference between these instruments and the balance is simply that the former are 
themselves standards (of length, straightness, or perpendicularity) while the balance is 
not. In sum, then, the fourth element refers to the use of the second to yield a result, by 


reference to which a reliable judgment is made.?* 


? For the analogy between law (vóuoc) and xavóv as rule or norm see Oppel 1937: 51-7. Cf. 
Dio Chrysostom 75.1: law is “the just straightedge (xavwv 8íkatoc), against which (xpóc öv) each 
person must straighten (àxevOovew) his own character.” 

3 For the dative cf. Pl. Rep. 582a (cited by Smyth [1956: sec. 1512] as an example of the “dative 
of standard of judgment") and Gal. De opt. doctr. 1.43.21-44.2 Kühn: some have taught that man 
has no xpizripiov “by comparison with which he will discern each of the things that are with preci- 
sion" (@ napaßáMwv Eaccov tæv övtwv àxpific Stayvwoetat). 

% [f Ptolemys fourth element expresses the idea of a standard of judgment, it might seem puz- 
zling that the kavóv and oxa0yr, are identified with the second element. But I take it that they are 
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Table 13.2 Ptolemy’s elements of judgments illustrated by analogies with measuring 


instruments 
Elements of judgment Magnitude Weight Perpendicularity, 
straightness 
what is judged magnitude weight state, placement 
(tò kptvóuevov) (uéys8oc) (Bápoc) (exéctc, 0ccic) 
that through cubit-rule balance plumb line, 
which(xé 8v o6) (xijxvc) (Coyóv) straightedge 
(otaðuń, kavov) 
that which judges surveyor weigher builder,carpenter 
(tò Kpivov) (a&vapetpytis) ({vyootatns) 
that by which laying alongside/on inclination placing alongside, 
(tò @) (xapaBorn, émpoAQ) (pom) extending (xapáQsoic, 
andtaots) 
that for the sake of quantity of excess of weight ^ perpendicularity, 
which (tò où évexa) magnitude (fj bxepoyh tod straightness 
(f anAuKotng Tod Bápovc) (óp8ócnc, cbObtnc) 
ueyéQovc) 


A similar appeal to the instrument analogy to express a distinction between agent, 
instrument, and use is found in Sextus Empiricus' presentation and refutation of theo- 
ries of the criterion in Adv. math. 7. At 7.35-7 Sextus explains that the term xprcripiov 
as applied to a means of judging truth can be understood in several senses, which he 
explains by analogy to the use of technical instruments such as the balance. Just as 
the process of weighing involves a weigher, a balance, and the application of the bal- 
ance, so the xpitijptov can be understood as (a) that “by the agency of which" ($9' od) 
judgment takes place (e.g. man), (b) that “through which" (8v od) it takes place (e.g. 
ato®nyorc or 8i&voia), and (c) “application and mode" (xpooBod} xai oxécic). An example 
of the third sense is the application of an impression (xpooBody tig pavtaciac), “accord- 
ing to which" (xa' ñv) the man judges. The same division is found in Pyrr. hyp. 2.15, 


except that the phrase “according to which” (xa0' 8) is used in place of npooßoàù xai 


identified with this element qua instruments, not qua standards; i.e. it is irrelevant to the the role 
of the kavov as that “through which" judgment is reached that the straightedge is itself straight. 
For the idea of the kavwv and otaSpr as instruments whose use provides a standard of assessment 
cf. Harm. 1.1-2, p. 5.6-13 Düring (above, n. 20). 
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oxéowc. The distinctions that Sextus draws correspond closely to those that underlie the 
second, third, and fourth elements in Ptolemy’s criterial scheme. Like Ptolemy, Sextus 
distinguishes between criterial instruments (expressed by the phrase 8v od) and their 
application to yield a result “according to which" or “in virtue of which" judgment is 
made. For Sextus the result of applying the instruments is an impression (pavtacia). In 
Ptolemy’s picture, the result of applying the instrument is (e.g.) the inclination (porh) 
ofthe scales, or the correspondence/lack of correspondence between a standard length 
and a length to be measured. 

I shall return to the significance of the parallel with Sextus at the end of this section. 
But we can now pause to offer a preliminary analysis of the contrast between the sec- 
ond and fourth elements in Ptolemy's scheme. The example of legal judgment suggests 
a contrast between the source of information (the presentation of evidence in court) 
and the methods and standards for evaluating it (the law). The instrument analogy 
suggests a contrast between instruments and their use to reach results on which secure 
judgment can be based. This perspective can readily be applied to the legal case: the 
evidence is "used" by considering it in light of the law, which yields a result in virtue of 
which the decision is made; the whole process can be described as “following the law” 
Thus, Ptolemy's identification of atc8noeic with the second criterial element and Aóyoc 
with the fourth (col. 4 in Table 13.1) can be understood as follows: sense perception 
functions as a source of information (like the evidence provided in court) and Aóyog as 
a way of using that information to reach a result “by reference to which" judgment can 
be made. In other words, aic0noic supplies the raw information, while Aóyoc provides 
the methods of assessment and standards of judgment. 

Now since in Ptolemy' scheme the agent of judgment (tò xpivov) is the intellect 
(vodc), both sense perception and Aóyoç can also be viewed as instruments that the 
intellect uses in different ways. Ptolemy builds this perspective into his exposition of 
the lawcourt analogy as well. In chapter 2 he explains that the first and fifth elements 
of his criterial scheme are “extremes” (äxpa), which can immediately be identified with 
“what is” (tò dv) (as "the most generic subject of investigation") and with truth (since 
all investigation aims at truth; 4.15-5.3). The middle position between the extremes is 
occupied by the third element, the agent of judgment, which is a source or principle 
(åpxń); surrounding it are the second and fourth, "like instruments" (zepioyr] Sè Kai 
Gorep öpyava, 5.4-6). Later in the chapter (5.15-18) Ptolemy offers another charac- 
terization in which the first, third, and fifth elements are said to be "limits" (8pot) and 
"extremities" (axpétytec) which are “simple” and “unmixed in their nature,’ while the 
second and fourth are the “interval” (Siáotnya) and “means” (ueodtytec), “like con- 
veyors in their transmissions to the extremes” (Goxep nopiotai Kata tas npóc Ta äkpa 
dSiaddceic). Sense perception (atc9noicg) mediates between tò dv and the intellect (pre- 


sumably by providing sensory evidence that reveals information about the objects of 
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judgment) while reasoning (Aóyoc) mediates between the intellect and truth (presum- 
ably by making use of the evidence of the senses in such a way as to reveal the truth). 
The upshot of these characterizations is that the contrast between the second and 
fourth elements—and so between aic@noig and Aóyoc—can be described as a contrast 
between different kinds of instrumentality. This of course is supported by the fact that 
both the “through which" (8v ob) and “by which” (6) locutions can express the idea of 
means or instrument. 

Ptolemy goes on to provide a more detailed account of the operation of both 
aicOncic and Aóyoc, based on a division between the perceptive and rational elements 
of the soul (ch. 2, 5.18-6.11). The perceptive faculty (aic8rvur] Sivaptc) includes the 
sense organs (xà aicOnthpta), which are “the instruments (ópyava) of the body through 
which (Sv &v) it grasps (änteta) perceptible things"; pavtacia, the “impression 
(tixwoig) and transmission (5145001) to the intellect"; and &vvoia or “conception,” the 
intellect’s retention (katoh) and memory (uvńun) of what has been transmitted to it 
(tæv d:aS00évtwv). These abilities are shared by other animals as well as human beings. 
The principal activity of the rational part of the soul (tò Aoyuóv), which is distinctive 
to humans, is thought (8t&voia), defined as “internal reason (ó Aóyog 6 évdid8etos), a 
kind of exposition (81££o80c) and recalling (&vazóAnotc) and discrimination (8utxpioic) 
of what has been remembered” (6.3-5). The identification of Aóyoc with thought 
conceived of as a kind of internal conversation echoes Platonic formulations in the 
Sophist and Theaetetus, and shows that what Ptolemy means by Adyozg is not a faculty 
but a process of rational discourse. Corresponding to the internal Aóyoc of thought 
is external or "expressed" (xpoqoptkóc) Aóyoc, which is conveyed in speech (81dAektos). 
Ptolemy further distinguishes between the “simple and undifferentiated” (àzAij xai 
&didp@pwtoc) use of internal Adyoc, which becomes opinion (86£a, oinotc), and its “sys- 
tematic and unshakeable” (texvuc), åpetáneiotoç) application, which becomes knowl- 
edge (émotypn). 

This highly compressed account of the various stages on the path from sense per- 
ception to knowledge leaves many issues open, but several points at least are clear. 
(1) The senses are viewed as providing access to the external world "through" the 
sense organs (814 in its spatial sense), thus supporting the assignment of atcQnoic to 
the second element in the criterial scheme. (2) The conception of Aóyoç as a process 
rather than a faculty clarifies the way in which the intellect can be said to “use” sensory 
evidence by means of Aóyoc: the impressions (pavtaciat) of the senses are retained in 
memory and analyzed through the process of discursive reasoning. (3) The senses are 


ortrayed simply as conveyors of information— "impressions" or qgavracíai— which 
y y y e 


35 Pl. Soph. 263e, Tht. 189e-190a; cf. Alcinous, Didask. 4, p. 155.17-20 Hermann. 
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are passed along to the intellect through a process of "transmission" (Stásooıç). There 
is no suggestion that the formation of gavtacia: might involve anything more than 
the “stamping” (tizwotc) of an external object on the sense organs; similarly, the gen- 
esis of £vvowu from qavraoíai is apparently identified with their "retention" (xaroyr]) in 
memory. As Boll noted, there is a close parallel to Ptolemy's account of concept forma- 
tion in Sextus’ account of Peripatetic philosophy at Adv. math. 7.217-26.** But unlike 
Ptolemy, the Peripatetics distinguish between ëvvoia and uvrjun; the former is described 
as the “collection of impressions (gavtéopata) of the intellect (vooc)" and a “summing 
up of particulars towards the universal" (cvyKegadaiwois tõv ém uépoc eig tò xaBóXov; 
Adv. math. 7.224). In this picture évvoia corresponds roughly to what Aristotle calls 
"experience" or éuzeipia in his own accounts of concept formation." There is reason 
to suppose that Ptolemy held a similar view, which might have emerged in a fuller 
account.? Nonetheless the effect of his abbreviated description is to emphasize the role 
of the senses as conveyors of information that is not altered in the process of transmis- 
sion. (4) Finally, despite the fact that Ptolemy assigns évvoia to the perceptive rather 
than the rational part of the soul, his account also suggests that the content of évvotat 
can be expressed in language via Aóyoc. At 6.6-9 he draws a striking analogy: as voðç 
stands to pOóyyoç (“sound”), so &vvoia stands to pwvý (“voice”), and Siávoia to SiddeKxtos 
(“speech”). pwvń (“the sound of the voice, whether of men or animals,’ LSJ s.v.) is dis- 
tinct from both undifferentiated sound (o0óyyoc) and articulate speech (Sid\eKtos). 
Similarly évvoia is distinct from from both voids (here conceived of as potential rather 
than active intellect) and from the articulate, rational discourse that is Ptolemy’s inter- 


nal Aóyoc.? By situating évvoia along a spectrum of increasing differentiation and 


3% Boll (1894), 79-82. Both Ptolemy and Sextus discuss atcOrotic, pavtacia, vobc, évvoia, uvńun, 
8i&voia, 8ó£a, and émotyyy. Further parallels include the identification of ato8noei; and voðç as 
“primary criteria" (xpàca kprrjpia; cf. ch. 12, 17.17) and an appeal to the instrument analogy in 
which voðç plays the role of craftsman (texvitns) and aïoðnous that of instrument (ópyavov) (Adv. 
math. 7.226). 

? Metaph. A 1, 980a27-981a12; A. Po. B 19, 100a4-b5. 

** For a Stoic (or Stoicizing) account associating £vvoia with £yzeipia see SVF 2.83 (= Aetius 4.11). 
Dillon (1993: 68) notes that Alcinous sometimes identifies memory with the result of the pres- 
ervation of sense impressions (e.g. Didask. 4, p. 154.39-40 Hermann) and sometimes treats it as 
a synonym of pvo) £vvoia, "natural concept” or “natural concept-formation" (ch. 4, p. 155.34 
Hermann). This is no contradiction, however, since “For A., memory’s activity in preserving and 
'collating' sense impressions also serves to give us an intuition ofthe forms as they are manifested 
in matter? Similarly, Ptolemy says that it is "through the memory extended from perceptible 
things" (kata tiv Statewopévny and tæv aicðntõv vunv) that one comes to grasp the forms as 
separated from particulars (ch. 12, 18.1-4; see the discussion of this passage below). 

? Cf. Arist. HA 535a26-31: pwvý is ascribed to animals while Stádextoç is defined as “the articu- 
lation of voice by the tongue" (i tfj; Pwvijs TH YAWtty SiápOpootc); both are distinguished from 
mere sound (yógoc). 
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articulation, Ptolemy's analogy suggests that an ëvvoia has the potential to be expressed 
in language. And since an évvoia on the present account is simply the retention of 
pavtaciat in memory, the analogy suggests that the content of sense impressions can be 
expressed in language as well. This will be confirmed in the sequel. 

In chapter 3 Ptolemy returns to the lawcourt analogy and extends it to include the 
cognitive faculties, processes, and states described in chapter 2 (6.12-7.6). aio8noic is 
now said to correspond to the advocates, while the sense organs correspond to the 
memoranda or petitions (ozxouvijuaca) filed by the litigants, pavtacia to the speeches 
given in court (ai prropeiat), and £vvoia to the “memory and writing down of what 
has been said" in court (pvjun xal &vaypagr] xov pnPévtwv). Just as the faculty of sense 
perception makes use of the sense organs to fashion its impressions (gavtacia) on 
the intellect, so the advocates make use of $xouvijuaca in fashioning their speeches 
in court. The distinction between sxopvipata and complete speeches might be a hint 
that pavtacia involves a certain amount of embellishment;" similarly, the analogy 
between évvoia and the writing down of the speeches could suggest that the process of 
forming £vvoiat involves a certain amount of summary or generalization. In any case, 
the comparison of gavtacia with courtroom speeches suggests that pavtaciat are rich 
representations of perceptible objects, the contents of which can be expressed in lan- 
guage by Aóyoc. Finally and most importantly, the comparison of sense perception to 
the advocates and pavtacia to their speeches conveys the partisan character of sensory 
evidence: the reports of the senses are like representations fashioned by the advocates to 
support a certain point of view.” 

For all its complexity, Ptolemy’s lawcourt analogy is an effective means of clarifying 
the relationship between the different aspects of human judgment. In this picture intel- 
lect or voüc is the authoritative judge; it pronounces judgment by assessing the evidence 
of the senses in the light of rational discourse (Aóyoc). The senses provide the evidence 


that gives the intellect access to what is to be judged. But the impressions they produce 


1 bxduvnua is regularly used of a petition addressed to a magistrate in Greco-Roman Egypt; cf. 
LSJ s.v. IV. In a legal context such petitions typically detailed the complaints of the petitioner 
and so could serve as the basis of the advocates’ speeches. Kelly (2011: 172-5) draws attention 
to the significant overlap of terminology and rhetorical topoi between the text of petitions and 
courtroom speeches. 

4 pavtacia is said to involve representation or depiction (avafwypaynois) in Alcinous (Didask. 4, 
p. 155.13-17 Hermann); cf. avalwypagjj at Sextus, Adv. math. 7.222. 

? At 6.19-7.1 internal Aóyoc is likened to “the consultation and achievement of the judgment (tò 
ovpPovAtov xat téAog cfjc yvouns)” and expressed Adyog to “the sentence and announcement of the 
judgment (ij åropáosı xal &vaxrpi£e «fic Kpicews).” This seems inapposite, insofar as expressed 
Aoyos (i.e. language) seems to be a medium of deliberation as much as internal Adyoc. But Ptolemy 
consistently emphasizes the superiority of internal to expressed Aóyoc; the latter, he claims, can 
easily lead to distraction and error (e.g. ch. 5, 8.13-20). The restriction of external Aóyog to the 
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on the intellect, like the speeches of advocates in court, are partisan and not objective. 
The intellect must evaluate or “use” them by a process of reasoning (Aóyoc), just as the 
judge must evaluate the speeches of the advocates by following the procedures of the law 
(vóuoc). Like the law, Aóyoc supplies the methods of evaluation and standards by which 
the evidence is assessed. Thus both aic8noig and Aóyog are instruments employed by the 
intellect, though they function in different ways—the first as providing information, the 
second as a means of evaluating it. The various contrasts that Ptolemy draws between the 
second and fourth elements of the criterial scheme—between source of information and 
means of evaluation, instrument and use, or different kinds of use—are all captured by 
the “through which" (81 oŭ) and “by which” (à) locutions. Finally we may note that the 
lawcourt analogy suggests that both sense perception and reasoning are essential for gain- 
ing knowledge of the nature of things: without the senses the intellect has no access to the 
world, and without reasoning, it has no means of assessing what the senses report. But the 
power of judgment lies with the intellect and its use ofAóyoc rather than the senses. 
Before turning to the further development of these ideas in chapters 4-12 of the 
text, I would like to return to the comparison between Ptolemy and Sextus. While a 
number of roughly contemporary authors advocate criterial schemes that correspond 
to elements of Ptolemy’s, Sextus’ tripartite division between agent, instrument, and 
mode of application is by far the closest parallel.? This is potentially significant for 
the understanding of Ptolemy's argumentative strategy. There is reason to think that 
Sextus tripartite division originated in a Skeptical context, since a passage in Diogenes 
Laertius suggests that the three aspects of judgment that Sextus identifies were dis- 
cussed by certain skeptics as alternative candidates for being the criterion of truth.“ 
It is certainly the case that the scheme functions in this way in Sextus' text. In his 
refutation of the existence of a criterion of truth he proceeds systematically through 
the three aspects as though they were alternatives: neither can man be the criterion 
(Adv. math. 7.263-342); nor can sense perception and intellect, whether working sepa- 


rately or together (7.343-69); nor can gavtacia, whether “cognitive” or only “plausible” 


announcement of the decision may be meant to emphasize that the only true deliberation is the 
internal deliberation of thought. In any case the characterization of internal Aóyoc confirms the 
role of the fourth criterial element as including both the process of reaching a judgment (the 
deliberation or consultation, cvyfooMov) and the result (téħoç) of that process. 


? According to D.L. 1.21, the “eclectic” philosopher Potamon of Alexandria distinguished 
between the criterion of truth “by the agency of which" (úg od) judgment comes about (the com- 
manding faculty or fryeuovikóv) and that “through which" (8v o$) it comes about, identified as “the 
most exact impression (tiv áxpifeovátqv pavtaciav).” Alcinous distinguishes between the agent 
(ùp o$) of judgment (the human intellect, vods), and that “through which" (Sv od) judgment 
comes about, viz. a “natural instrument of judging" (ópyavov qvotxóv xprtixdv) that is identified 
with natural or innate reason (Aóyoc qvotóc) (Didask. 4, p. 154.10-18 Hermann). 

“ D.L. 9.95; cf. Striker 1974: 69-70. 
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(7.370—439). The tripartite division thus serves Sextus as a means of organizing his 
refutation of many different theories ofthe criterion. Ptolemy adopts the same division 
but for the opposite purpose: to show that his theory of the xpirrjpiov captures the key 
elements of judgment common to other views, and so rests on a basis of wide agree- 
ment. In this way, Ptolemy turns a strategy of refutation to a strategy for commanding 


assent.” 


3. 


The remainder of the epistemological section of On the criterion (chapters 4-12) is 
concerned with clarifying the relative contributions of intellect (voi), sense perception 
(atc8noic), and rational discourse (Aóyoc) to scientific knowledge. Ptolemy builds on 
the picture developed in the lawcourt analogy, although he largely drops the analogi- 
cal mode of exposition. The basis of the account is the traditional distinction between 
sense perception and intellect. At the beginning of chapter 4 Ptolemy remarks that voi¢ 
and aic@nots are “principles of a kind, and elements” (apxai vwec kai otoryeia), while 
the other aspects of the soul involved in judgment are “faculties (9vváyeic) and organs 
(ópyava) and activities (évepyrjuaca)"; hence a grasp of the similarities and differences 
of perception and intellect will be sufficient to clarify all the relevant issues (7.7-11).*6 

After a largely methodological interlude that emphasizes the need to avoid empty 
terminological disputes (ch. 4-8, 7.12-13.3) Ptolemy returns to epistemology proper. 
In chapters 8 and 9 (13.4-15.4) he offers a detailed comparison between sense percep- 
tion and intellect that emphasizes the superiority of the latter. The key points of this 
comparison are as follows. (1) Ptolemy draws a sharp distinction between the func- 
tions of sense and intellect. Sense perception is conceived of as a messenger (&yyeAoc) 
that grasps perceptible things (aicðntá) through the sense organs and “transmits to 
the intellect by way of impression the affections that arise in it" (Sta8i8wor kata thy 
pavtaciay xà yivopeva tepi adti ráðn TH và). The intellect adds (émovvanter) the activity 
of thought and critical judgment (tiv Stavontixyy Kai kprcii]v évépyetay; ch. 8, 13.5-10). 
The senses judge (xpivew) how they themselves are affected (i.e. their náðn), while the 


intellect judges both the external objects (ónoxeipeva) that produce the affections and 


^ The fact that Potamon was known for “selecting his doctrines from each of the schools” 
(éxAeEapéov tà apéokovta &£ Exdotns vv aipécewv, D.L. 1.21) suggests that one motivation for the 
introduction of such criterial schemes was to clarify the common basis of apparently divergent 
theories. 

46 For aicOrotis and voi as principles or “primary criteria" (mpata xprcrjpia) see Sextus, Adv. math. 
7.217-8, 226; Alcinous, Didask. 4, p. 154.32-4 Hermann. 
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the faculty of sense perception itself (ch. 8, 13.12-16)." (2) At the same time, percep- 
tion and intellect need to work together: "there is perception and thought of the same 
things, but not in the same way” (ch. 8, 13.10-12). The picture of sense perception as a 
messenger implies that the intellect can receive and work on the message; for Ptolemy, 
therefore, the category of the intelligible (vontóv) includes the transmissions of atcQnoic 
once they have been received and processed by the intellect. (3) The senses can grasp 
their objects independently of the intellect, but only when those objects are actually 
present or at slight remove. By contrast, the intellect is dependent on the senses for 
its first impressions of things in the world; once it has received those impressions, 
however, it retains them in memory even when they are no longer present, to such an 
extent that it might seem to have generated its initial conception (tiv npwtny ëvvoiav) 
of things on its own (ch. 8, 13.16-14.3). (4) Even if the intellect’s first encounter with 
things in the world takes place through the senses, it has an independent power of 
thought and judgment. Sense perception, by contrast, needs to be affected (xa@etv) in 
order to perceive the same things; moreover it is often affected in opposite ways by the 
same things, and in the same way by opposite things (ch. 9, 14.23-15.4). (5) Finally, 
in chapter 9 Ptolemy offers a teleological argument in support of the superiority of 
the intellect and its characteristic activity of rational thought (tò SiavogicOa) to sense 
perception (14.4-21). In potentiality (Svvaper), intellect is neither prior nor posterior 
to sense perception; but in actuality (évépyeiq) sense perception is prior. This is because 
it is present in imperfect (&ceMjc) creatures which cannot engage in rational thought at 
all, and develops first in those which can (14.4-16). But precisely because it is the first 
to develop, and because the capacity for sense perception is shared more widely among 
living things than the capacity for rational thought, Ptolemy infers that the latter is 
more honorable (tiywtepov; 14.16-21). 

Throughout this account Ptolemy's emphasis is on the greater autonomy and reli- 
ability of thought in contrast to sensation; his sole concessions to the senses are that 
they develop before the intellect (which is in any case not a mark of honor in his view) 
and that the intellect is dependent on them for its initial grasp of objects in the world. 
Just as we would expect from the lawcourt analogy, the senses are conceived of as a 


source of information about external objects, but the power of judgment belongs to 


? The distinction between $xoxe(ueva and xd@n is traditional in Hellenistic epistemology; cf. 
Sextus, Adv. math. 7.195, 7.365; Gal. De dignos. puls. 1.5, 8.793 Kühn (= SVF 2.79). For tò éxtd¢ 
bzoksivevov = aicOytov see Adv. math. 9.352 (= SVF 2.80). 

^^ Noted by Boll (1894: 80 and n. 1), who cites the reference to "things cognized through the 
senses” (tæv 8v aicOrjoec vevonuévov) at Harm. 1.1, p. 3.13 Düring. Cf. the phrase “things in no 
way cognized through the senses” (tov und’ Aog SV aicQrjoev vevonuévov) at Crit. 12, 18.5. 
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the intellect. And the relative weakness and unreliability of the senses in comparison 
to the intellect matches the view set out in the Harmonics (above, nn. 19-20). Ptolemy 
goes on in chapter 10 to explain the implications of this picture for understanding the 


proper uses of sense perception and intellect: 


Thus we must neither dismiss sense perception as contributing little or nothing 
to the knowledge (éxtyvwots) of the things that are (tv dvtwv), nor prefer its 
conclusion to that of thought (8t&voia), but rather distribute to each its proper 
work and make use of each for the things which it is naturally able to grasp 
infallibly (å xépvke SiadapPavew adiayedotwe). (ch. 10, 15.5-9) 


As I noted in section 1 above, this passage anticipates Ptolemy’s effort in the Harmonics 
to distinguish his own method from both an a priori rationalism (whereby sensory 
evidence would be “dismissed” in favor of rational theories) and from an uncritical 
reliance on the senses. Both the senses and the intellect are to be used for what they 
can grasp infallibly (45tayetotwe); Ptolemy goes on to explain what this amounts to in 


the case of the senses: 


That is, we must make use of sense perception (aio@noc) for the presentation 
(8Xoo1c) of the affections (náðnpata) that it undergoes— for it tells the truth 
(&Aq8eós) about these and states just what it has suffered, without qualifica- 
tion (erotv aùtò uóvov ånðç 6 néxovOsv); but that what has affected it is of 
such a kind (tò 81a0£v 8' Sti totodtov), it sometimes errs. And we must make 
use of the intellect (8távoia) for the judgment (picts) of both the affections 
(xa®ypata) themselves and the things that give rise to them (vàv 81x0évcov). 
(ch. 10, 15.9-14) 


I suggest that the doctrine that sense perception “tells the truth” (4An8ever) about how 
it is affected should be understood in light of an idea with a long history in Greek 
epistemology: namely, the notion that the subjective experiences of the senses are 
veridical and cannot be questioned. For example, if the sense of sight conveys to the 
intellect the impression of a round tower, the statement “That looks like a round tower” 
cannot be questioned; for the statement is nothing more than an expression of the 
senses report. Epicurus doctrine that “all perceptions are true" —which Ptolemy here 


echoes—has also been interpreted along these lines.” This interpretation presupposes 


^ Striker 1977. For the irrefutability of the affections of the senses see Pl. Tht. 179c (acknowledg- 
ing that there may be something to the claim that reports of “present affections” [tò napov éxdotw 
ma8oc] are instances of knowledge); Arist. Metaph. T 4, 1010b19-26 (even if the same wine may 
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that it is possible to express the content of sense impressions in linguistic form; but that 
is exactly what Ptolemy's picture of sense perception as a messenger leads us to expect 
(cf. the discussion of ch. 2 in section 2 above). Note that Ptolemy's view is not that the 
senses are limited to grasping their own má8r. As in the lawcourt analogy—recalled 
here by the use of the term 8yAwots for the “presentation” of sensory evidence to the 
intellect —the senses are thought of as grasping external objects (aic@nta, broxeipeva) 
and providing a rich representation of them; the point is that their reports, like the 
statements of advocates in court, are partisan and nonobjective. In other words, all 
that one can be certain about on the basis of the senses is the way things appear to be, 
not the way they are. This, Ptolemy suggests, provides a reliable basis for inferences 
about the nature of things in the world when it is combined with the intellect’s power 
of critical judgment. 

Next Ptolemy sketches a picture of the intellect's critical examination of the senses' 


reports: 


For by joining to what is transmitted [by the senses] its memories of the proper- 
ties (cvuBeBrikoca) of each thing, it exposes (anedéyxet) in a progressive exami- 
nation (àvákpioic) both the things that have produced an appropriate affection 
(Tò oixetov n480¢) in the senses, and those that have produced an inappropriate 
one. If the affection is inappropriate to what produces it, [it exposes] whether 
such a thing has come about by sense perception itself or by something exter- 
nal, sometimes making its examination through sense perceptions again— 
either those that are similar and unaffected (&xa05]), when the cause concerns 
the senses, or through dissimilar [perceptions] of the same object (oxokeiuevov), 
when this is not the case. But many cases it submits, by itself, to reasoning 
(Aóyoc), and discovers what is appropriate to the nature of each thing (tò oikeiov 
éxdoty púosı) through a continuous movement divorced from the senses, in 


progressive contemplation. (ch. 10, 15.5-16.4) 


The essential procedure is the comparison of sense impressions to those that have been 
stored in memory, presumably as évvo.a. For example, repeated sense impressions lead 
to a conception (£vvoia) that swans are white, so if sight reports the presence of a black 


swan, the intellect has reason to suspect that something has gone awry. In such a case, 


taste sweet to some but not to others, there is no change in the sensation (ná0oc) of sweetness, 
and the sense of taste always reports the truth (4An8ever) about whether something tastes sweet); 
and Sextus, Adv. math. 7.191 (on the Cyrenaics): "that we feel whiteness or sweetness can be said 
infallibly (4Stayebvotws) and incontrovertibly (aveferéyxtwe); but that the object productive of the 
affection (xá8oc) is white or is sweet it is impossible to affirm? 
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the intellect task is to determine whether the cause lies in the sense itself or in some- 
thing external to it. If the cause lies in a particular sense (i.e. because the sense organs 
are in an abnormal state), the intellect compares perceptions of the same sense when 
in its normal state. For example, a jaundiced person will compare his (alleged) impres- 
sions that the world is yellow with the impressions he had when healthy.” If the senses 
are not themselves in an abnormal state, there must be some external cause of the error, 
such as a distortion in the air caused by an objects being viewed from a great distance. 
In such cases the intellect will try to circumvent the problem by considering "dissimilar 
[perceptions] of the same object,” for example, perceptions of touch or hearing as well 
as vision. But in keeping with his general emphasis on the autonomy of the intellect, 
Ptolemy concludes by saying that in many cases the intellect will resort to reasoning 
(Aóyoc) and so discover “what is appropriate to the nature of each thing through a con- 
tinuous movement divorced from the senses, in progressive contemplation?*! 

So far, then, Ptolemy has suggested that the basis of the senses’ reliability lies in 
their reports of how they are affected by external objects. But he now goes on to iden- 
tify a second source of reliability in the “simple” or “proper” judgments of the faculties 


of both sense and intellect: 


One must, however, pay special attention to the simple and unmixed judgments 
(tots arhois Kai duryéot kpiuactv), whenever the transmissions of the impressions 
are unaffected and clear (évapyric), as being as unerring (dyevdij¢) as human 
power permits. For it is clear that some judgments (kpipata) of the senses and 
the intellect (tæv aic8roécv kai Stavoiwv) are proper (i61), while others are com- 
mon (xotvá). (ch. 10, 16.4-9) 


The faculties in question include the five senses as well as the theoretical and practical 
intellect. As Ptolemy puts it, each of these faculties (Svvapéwv) “naturally tells the truth 
(dAnBeverv xépukev) whenever it considers (émokonjj) only what is peculiar and proper 


to it (td tiov kal oikeiov uóvov), when it is undistracted (anepionactocs) by combinations 


°° My example; see Bullialdus (1663: 139-40) for examples involving the appearances of the 
planets and the moon. 

?' For examples of the critical examination of the reports of the senses along these lines we can 
turn to book 2 of Ptolemy's Optics (extant only in a Latin translation [made from an Arabic 
version] edited by Lejeune 1989), which provides explanations of a wide variety of optical illu- 
sions in which the sense of sight fails to report the true nature of its objects. The distinction 
between errors arising from the sense of sight itself and those arising from external factors plays 
an important role in Ptolemy's account (cf. Optics 2.83, p. 55 Lejeune and 2.102, p. 64 Lejeune). 
These parallels are further evidence for the link between the epistemology of On the criterion and 
Ptolemy’s scientific methodology. 
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[sc. with other faculties]" (ch. 11, 16.13-15). Ptolemy gives examples of simple judg- 
ments involving (a) the senses (when sight perceives color, or hearing sound), (b) the 
theoretical intellect (when it considers same or different, equal or unequal, and “in 
general the differences and similarities of forms [si86v]"), and (c) the practical intellect 
(when it considers “the appropriate and inappropriate (tò oikeiov kai avoixeiov), and in 
general, the emotions (ná8n)" (ch. 11, 16.15-17.1). These contrast with the complex or 
common judgments that are made when different faculties combine with one another 
(ovpxdaxeioat) and share in (kowwvýoaca) the judgment of external objects. Ptolemy 
suggests that such judgments arise in two kinds of case (ch. 11, 17.1-12). First, cer- 
tain properties may be grasped by more than one faculty, as is the case with percep- 
tible qualities such as bulk (óykoc), magnitude, number, shape, position, order, and 
motion, and intelligible qualities such as truth, choiceworthiness (aipetov), and their 
opposites. Perceptible qualities such as magnitude, shape, and position can be grasped 
by more than one of the senses; similarly, judgments of what is true or choiceworthy 
may involve the cooperation of the senses and the intellectual faculties. A second class 
of complex judgments arises in the case of objects that are “multiform” (xoAveidis) 
by virtue of sharing in several “primary and unmixed properties,’ for example, the 
judgments that “this thing is a man or a horse” (in the case of perceptibles), or “man 
is the same as horse, qua animal, but different, qua rational” (in the case of intelligi- 
bles). Both “rational” and “animal” are predicated of “man”; therefore “man” cannot be 
grasped by a single act of either perception or intellect.? In all such cases the faculties 
admit doubt and error. 

Ptolemy's distinction between simple/proper and complex/common judgments 
is obviously based on the familiar Aristotelian distinction between proper and com- 
mon sensibles.? In setting out this doctrine Aristotle makes the point that perception 
of the proper sensibles is always (or nearly always) accurate, while the perception of 
things that can be grasped by more than one sense (i.e. the common sensibles) is sub- 
ject to error.” Aristotles common sensibles—which include shape, size, and especially 
motion—correspond closely to Ptolemy's list of perceptible properties that involve 


complex judgments (ch. 11, 17.4-5).? Moreover it is exactly these kinds of properties 


? Cf. Bullialdus 1663: 149-50. 

5 Eg. De anima 418a7-25, 428b18-30, 430b29-31. 

* Eg.at De anima 428b18-30 Aristotle says that perception of proper sensibles is always accu- 
rate “or shares as little as possible in error" (ij 6n óMyioxov éxovoa tò WedSoc); by contrast, the 
senses can be wrong about the objects that produce the sensations, and are even less accurate 
where the common sensibles are concerned. 

5 For lists of the common sensibles in Aristotle see e.g. De anima 418a17-8 (xivynotc, ripeuía, 
ápiOuóc, oxñpa, uéye0oc); 425a15-7 (adding the remark that the common sensibles are all grasped 
by motion, xivnots). 
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that are said to be the special concern of the mathematical sciences in the Almagest.” 
This is significant for the evaluation of the place of observation in Ptolemy' scien- 
tific practice. For Ptolemy there is no question of the senses having an infallible grasp 
of quantitative properties such as shape and size; hence mathematical models that 
depend on grasping such properties are inevitably subject to error and uncertainty? 

The idea that the intellect has a natural capacity to make certain simple judgments 
accurately also has a clear Aristotelian pedigree. In both De anima 3.6 (430a26-b31) 
and Metaph. © 10 (1051a34-1052a11) Aristotle argues that a certain class of intel- 
lectual judgments are free from error, and he draws an explicit analogy between the 
senses’ grasp of their proper objects and the intellects simple cognitions at De anima 
430b26-31. These passages are somewhat obscure, but one contrast that does emerge 
reasonably clearly is between the intellects grasp of “indivisible” (4S:aipetov) concepts 
or essences (where it either grasps a concept or does not, and there is no question of 
error) with cases where it predicates one thing of another (and so can be either cor- 
rect or incorrect in doing so). Ptolemy's theory is prima facie different in that it is not 
concerned with the grasp of concepts or essences in general; rather, it attributes to the 
theoretical intellect the ability to judge particular basic concepts such as similarity, 
difference, equality, and the like. Still, the idea that there is a class of simple or intui- 
tive judgments of the intellect that are free of error is common to both Ptolemy and 
Aristotle, and a further indication of the Aristotelian background to Ptolemy's theory. 

Ptolemy offers no justification for his theory of the natural reliability of the simple 
or proper judgments of the senses and the intellect. But the important role played by 
the notion of faculties (Svvapets) in his account, combined with the appeal to the idea 
of the senses’ natural reliability (a\nOevew névxev, 16.15) and the teleological consid- 
erations invoked in the comparison of intellect and sensation in chapter 9, suggests a 
teleological justification. The argument would be that whatever can be grasped by one 
faculty alone must be the particular activity or actualization of that faculty.** On the 
assumption that faculties are correlated with specific activities by nature, there would 
then be a reason to conclude that the ability to grasp the proper objects of sense and 
intellect is also present in human beings by nature. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct then Ptolemy's epistemology rests on two foun- 


dations: the veridical character of subjective experience, and the natural capacity of 


56 1 6.1-4 H; above, n. 18. 

*” The theory of proper sensibles figures in both the Harmonics (3.3, p. 93.14-20 Düring) and the 
Optics (e.g. 2.13, p. 17 Lejeune). In the latter work Ptolemy explains several errors in visual per- 
ception as being due to the difficulty that sight has in grasping objects other than color (2.134-6, 
pp. 80-82 Lejeune). 

58 Cf. ch. 9, 14.20-21: rational thought is the “proper faculty" (tijv oixeiav 8óvaquv) of “more per- 
fect” (veAeióvepa) creatures. 
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the intellectual and sensory faculties to judge correctly about the matters that are dis- 
tinctive to them. The distinction between the two ideas is clearest in the case of sense 
perception. When Ptolemy says that the senses report their naðńuata truly, there is no 
reason to suppose that these zarjuaxa are restricted to reports of proper qualities (so 
that sight, for example, would report only on an object's color). The lawcourt analogy 
suggests that the senses offer rich representations of objects via pavtacia. Furthermore, 
what makes the Aristotelian common sensibles “common” is of course just the fact 
that they can be grasped by more than one sense; hence Ptolemy in the Optics quite 
correctly describes sight as grasping both proper and common sensibles, for example, 
both color and shape.” The doctrine that the senses naturally tell the truth about their 
proper objects is a separate idea, based on teleological considerations, that establishes 
a clear connection between mind and world: color actually exists in the world, inde- 
pendently of the human mind, and the sense of sight is naturally suited to grasp it. In 
the case of the practical intellect, the distinction between the veridicality of subjec- 
tive experience and the natural reliability of the faculties’ proper judgments is blurred 
insofar as Ptolemy gives xá81 (i.e. emotions) as examples of judgments proper to the 
practical intellect. This suggests the veridical character of subjective experience: one 
either feels angry or one does not, and there is no arbiter in the matter other than the 
reaction of the practical intellect. But the practical intellect also has as its distinctive 
objects the “appropriate and inappropriate" (oikeiov kai àvoixeiov), and such judgments 
are not necessarily a matter of subjective feeling. As far as the theoretical intellect is 
concerned, Ptolemy surely cannot mean to say that just because we think we grasp the 
differences between forms, therefore we do, in the same way that because we feel angry, 
we are angry. Something more is needed to ensure that the mind is grasping real dif- 
ferences in the world; this connection is secured by appeal to the Aristotelian idea that 
the human intellect possesses faculties that can reliably make the kinds of judgments 
that are distinctive to them. 

The remainder of Ptolemy's epistemological account (ch. 12) is concerned with 
clarifying the contributions ofAóyoc. First Ptolemy summarizes what atc0noic and voðç 


are able to do independently of Xóyoc: 


Now the absolute and primary criteria (ta amo\ed\vpéva kai npõta kpirhpia)® 
are immediately capable of grasping (kataànrtıká) apart from reasoning (ywpic 


Adyov), and need no other principle (åpxń) at least insofar as their activity itself 


5 Optics 2.2, p. 12 Lejeune: Dicimus ergo quod uisus cognoscit corpus, magnitudinem, colorem, 
figuram, situm, motum, et quietem. 
© Le. the intellect (vooc) and sense perception (ato8noic). 
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is concerned (kata ye thy évépyetav aùtńv).® They grasp (avttAapBavetan), first of 
all, themselves and their special movements, according to the inner conscious- 
ness (cvvaicOnots); then, the primary sense organs, and those external objects 
which are stable and share in forms; and, by virtue of the memory which is 
extended from perceptible things, the forms themselves as things separated 
and divorced from the existence of particulars (w¢ Keywpiopévwv vtvóv Kal 


arn Maypévwv týs TOV kað’ Exaotov broothoews). (ch. 12, 17.17-18.4) 


From this passage it emerges that sense perception and intellect can do quite a bit 
without Aóyoc. Not only are they aware of their own activity; they also have the ability 
to grasp objects in the world (the things that “share in forms”), and the forms them- 
selves as separate from their instantiations in sensible particulars.” Thus, Aóyog is not 
required for a preliminary grasp of forms; for this, memory (and the associated évvoiat) 
are sufficient. That it is only a preliminary grasp is suggested by the fact that Ptolemy 
goes on immediately to remark that without using Adyoc the intellect can easily go 
wrong by conceiving “images” (etwa) and “apparitions” (pavtdopata) of things that 
are “not at all cognized through the senses” (tov pnd’ drug 8v aioBycewv vevonuévov), for 
example, evil spirits or giants (ch. 12, 18.4-9). The implication is that Aóyog is needed to 
avoid such error and secure true beliefs, as well as a reliable grasp of forms. 
Furthermore, a certain kind of Aóyoc is also needed in order to move from true 


belief to knowledge: 


When the internal reasoning (év8iáOecroc Aóyoc) of thought is joined with these 
simple and non-inferential (4cvMoyiotots) criteria in independent application 
(kath tiv &xoAeAvuévry émiBodjy), it too still only forms opinions (8o&áte); but 
when in clear (évapyij), skillful (teyvixy) discernment, it takes on the condi- 
tion of knowledge, by separating and combining the differences and absences 
of difference between existing things (t#v évtwv), and moving up from particu- 
lars to universals and all the way up to the genera and species (ei5n) of objects 
(exoxeiueva). (ch. 12, 18.9-17) 


& Lammert emends the MSS’ reading évépyetav (“activity”) to évapyeiay (“clarity”), but I do not 
think this is necessary given Ptolemy's emphasis on the Aristotelian distinction between 8bvayuc 
and évépyeia elsewhere in the text (e.g. ch. 9, 14.4-9). 

® The qualification “as separated" (à xeyopiouévov) is of course crucial: these are Aristotelian 
forms that are separable from particulars only in thought. 

$$ For Alcinous similar view see above, n. 38. 
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Ptolemy picks up his earlier remark that the "simple and undifferentiated" applica- 
tion of internal Aóyoc becomes opinion, while its “skilled and unshakeable” applica- 
tion becomes ¿motun and yvócig (ch. 2, 6.9-11). As the term texvixr suggests, the 
contrast between the two applications of Aóyogc lies in the systematic character of the 
latter: ¿motun results from the application of reasoning that is integrated into a larger 
system and therefore “unshakable” (áuerázewroc). This is of course a notion that can 
be traced back to Plato and Aristotle; notably, however, Ptolemy shows no hint of the 
Platonist idea that belief is distinguished from knowledge by its different objects.“ The 
chapter concludes with an example illustrating the progression from sense perception 


to knowledge: 


As whenever from encountering Plato and Dion and the similarity of particular 
form (tig a" Exaotov tod el8ovc ópotótqroc) it thinks of a common genus, man, 
and from encountering man and horse it thinks of animal, and from encoun- 
tering animal and plant, what is (tò dv) itself, and in this way it passes back 
downwards distinguishing and dividing always what is divided in species as 
indivisible in genus until, passing to things that are entirely indivisible and have 
no common genus, it finds that the individual particulars (xà xa®’ écaotov) are 
consistent (oúupwva) with the principles that have been derived [from them], 
making a circuit and revolution that is unchangeable and incontrovertible. (ch. 
12, 18.17-19.6) 


The methodology of ascending from particulars to universals is exactly that which 
Ptolemy follows in his investigation of the xpitrjptov. What is new here is the idea that 
one must also descend from the universal to the particular to ensure that the initial 
observations are in agreement (cópoova) with the theories derived from them. This 
recalls the importance of ovygwvia in Ptolemy’s scientific methodology as noted in 
section 1 above. What Ptolemy is presenting here is an analog not of mathematical 
demonstration but of the process of building mathematical models and assessing their 
predictions in light of observations. The reliability of ones grasp of universals and the 
distinctions between them—the "theory" that is being described in this passage—is 
dependent on the ability to show that it matches the initial observations. The idea of 
a “circuit” (nepío8oc) and "revolution" (avaxvKdnots) is an appropriate analog for the 
iterative process of developing a mathematical model from initial observations and 


assessing it against further observations until agreement (cvupovía) has been achieved. 


* Alcinous, Didask. 4, p. 154.29-32 Hermann: “scientific reason" (éuocnuovikóg Aóyoc) is reliable 
and stable (BéBatoc, uóviioc) because it is concerned with principles that are themselves reliable 
and stable. 
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It is this circuit that Ptolemy calls *unshakeable and incontrovertible,’ and its reliability 


depends ultimately on agreement with observation. 


4. 


I have argued that On the criterion sets out an epistemological theory that answers to 
the distinctive problems and emphases of Ptolemy's work in the exact sciences. The 
theory explains how the human intellect can grasp the kinds of formal properties that 
are studied by mathematics as Ptolemy conceives of it. It clarifies the roles of sense 
perception and intellect and suggests guidelines for how the two should be used to 
develop scientific theories. The overall emphasis in both the lawcourt analogy and the 
subsequent discussion is on the relative limitations of sense perception in comparison 
to the intellect and the need for the intellect to judge the evidence of the senses via 
Aóvoc. The infallibility of the senses in reporting how they are affected, and their natu- 
ral ability to grasp their proper objects, is sufficient to secure an empirical basis for the 
mathematical sciences. The intellectual faculties, like the senses, are naturally able to 
grasp the truth concerning matters that are distinctive to them. But judgments about 
quantitative properties relevant to the mathematical sciences, and of properties such 
as truth, involve different faculties working together and so are susceptible to error. By 
using reasoning orAóyoc the mind can avoid error and move from true belief to knowl- 
edge; but scientific knowledge in fields such as astronomy and harmonics depends on 
agreement with observation and so is fallible. 

In framing this epistemological theory for his scientific work, Ptolemy draws on 
a wide range of philosophical theories. His appeal to the infallibility of the senses' 
reports of their affections (xd8n, xa8rjuava) echoes Epicurus famous dictum that “all 
perceptions are true,’ while the doctrine of the reliability of the senses and intellectual 
faculties when judging their proper objects is Aristotelian in inspiration. On the whole 
the theory's closest affinities are with the Peripatetic tradition. But Ptolemy's episte- 
mology has a number of distinctive features within this tradition, including (1) the 
idea that the senses’ reports of their zarjuaza are a reliable source of empirical evi- 
dence; (2) the attempt to ground the natural reliability of the faculties of both sense 
and intellect on the doctrine of simple or proper judgments; and (3) the comparatively 


minor role played by the notion of “clarity” or “vividness” (évapyeta) in his account. 


55 &vapyric occurs only twice in the text. At ch. 10, 16.5-6, évapyij is paired with anaQeic (“unaf- 


fected”), referring to the senses’ transmissions (StaSóosıç) of impressions of their proper objects; 
at ch. 12, 18.18.12-3 it is paired with teyvuxy and refers to the discrimination (Siáxpioic) that is 
carried out via Aóyoc. A third instance in Lammert’s text is évápyeiav at ch. 12, 17.19, but this rests 
on an unnecessary emendation of the MS reading évépyetav (above, n. 61). By contrast, the notion 
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As I have noted, Ptolemy's appeal to the Aristotelian doctrine of proper judgments 
could provide him with a neat teleological argument for his theory: each faculty is 
naturally constructed to grasp what is distinctive to it. Moreover, Ptolemy viewed his 
mathematical theories as providing powerful evidence for the teleological order and 
underlying rationality of nature; as he puts it in the Harmonics, "in everything it is 
the proper task of the theoretical scientist to show that the works of nature are crafted 
(Snpovpyobpeva) with reason and with an orderly cause? Thus the success of his 
mathematical theories themselves could provide a reason to adopt an epistemological 
theory based on the idea that human beings have the natural ability to make reliable 
judgments about the world. 

I conclude with some very brief reflections on the implications of On the criterion 
for the understanding of Ptolemy’s scientific method. The consistent emphasis on the 
role of intellect as the authoritative judge (via Aóyoc) of sense impressions in On the 
criterion suggests that Ptolemy was profoundly aware of the importance of theoreti- 
cal considerations in driving the selection and evaluation of empirical data. This may 
help to shed light on his practice in cases where he has been accused of being rather 
cavalier—if not dishonest—in his handling of such data. Two notorious examples are 
the star catalog in books 7-8 of the Almagest—where Ptolemy's claim to have carried 
out detailed observations has been called into question in light of similarities between 
his results and the earlier work of Hipparchus—and the analysis of refraction in book 
5 of the Optics, where what is presented as observational data seems to have been 
derived from a theoretical model. In both cases, close study of the methodological 
assumptions that govern Ptolemy' practice reveals that they conform quite well to 
the emphasis on the priority of intellect and Aóyoc in On the criterion. In this way the 
study of Ptolemy' foray into epistemology may help us gain a better perspective on his 


methods in those works on which his intellectual reputation chiefly, and rightly, rests. 
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THE COMPULSIONS OF STOIC ASSENT 


Charles Brittain 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Assent is a fundamental notion in the novel theory of reason introduced by Zeno and 
filled out by Chrysippus and his successors in response to Academic criticism. It plays a 
key role in Stoic epistemology, psychology, and ethics, since belief and rational action are 
caused by assent, and happiness depends on regulating it effectively. But, although the 
Academic objections to it have received a lot of attention in recent years, much about the 
Stoic conception of assent remains unclear.' 

The central problem, in my view, is that the Stoic theory often looks like an attempt 
to combine two incompatible models of assent: a naturalistic model, in which assent is 
an automatic response to impressions determined by the degree of fit between their con- 
tent and the agents antecedent beliefs; and something closer to a voluntaristic model, in 
which, despite the deterministic framework of Stoic psychology, the rational agent retains 
a degree of control over his or her individual assents. My aim here, however, is not to 
describe and solve this wider problem by offering a general theory of Stoic assent, but to 
examine a much narrower question about assent to cataleptic impressions, in the hope 
that this might shed some light on the larger problem. The question at issue is just this: do 
the Stoics think that assent to cataleptic impressions is, in some sense, necessary for ratio- 
nal agents? 

The standard view, I think, is that it is: cataleptic impressions "cause" or "force" us 
to assent, or are "irresistible" or "inevitable" for rational agents.? On this view, the idea 


is that our minds are naturally structured to assent automatically to cataleptic impressions 


! On the Arcesilaus and Carneades appropriation of the Stoic notion of assent, see the classic 
essays by Striker (1980) 54-83 and Frede (1987) 201-22. The later Academic uses of the notion 
are elaborated in Brittain (2001). 

? Proponents of the "standard" view include Górler (1977) 83-92 at 91 and n. 29 (resistance to 
cataleptic impressions is “aussichtlos”); Frede (1983) 65-93 at 84 (they “cause the mind to accept 
them"); Striker (1990) 143-60 at 153 (they are "irresistible, such that they force our assent"); 
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in virtue of a cognitive discriminatory mechanism triggered by their self-evident charac- 
ter. And the fact that this mechanism is an automatic one, and unconscious, or at least, not 
necessarily conscious, explains why the cataleptic impression can serve as the “criterion of 
truth’—that is, as the self-warranting basis for developing systematic knowledge—despite 
our readiness to succumb to false or unwarranted impressions. 

I hope to undermine this view, by arguing that, while it is natural to assent to cataleptic 
impressions, there are cases in which we don't assent to them, and some in which it is right 
not to. If this is right, it is not necessary to assent to cataleptic impressions.’ It doesn't fol- 
low that cataleptic impressions dont have a significant causal effect on us, or that we can't 
use them as criteria of truth; but it does mean that the mechanisms of assent are more 
complicated than the standard view supposes. On this account, then, we might say that 
reason retains a degree of control over its individual assents. But if we do say that, it won't 
be because the faculty of assent is the locus of an indeterminist freedom, but because some 
of our beliefs can interfere with the natural response to cataleptic impressions by causing 


us to withhold assent from them.* 


2. ASSENT 


Before turning to our question about cataleptic impressions, however, it will be useful to 
start with a few general considerations about assent. Since the outlines of the Stoic theory 
are fairly familiar, I will restrict myself to noting two basic points about it, followed by two 
comments on some more controversial issues that concern us here. 

The first point is that to assent to a rational impression— that is, to a perceptual or 
non-perceptual thought that something is the case—is to take it to be true and thus to 
believe it. The Stoic distinction between thought and belief is grounded on a view about 
causation: our impressions are, in the first instance, passive alterations of our minds, or 
bits of cognitive input imposed on us by the world, whereas our response to them is a 
mental activity, something that depends on ourselves. And, in their view, that response 
consists either in assent, resulting in an occurrent belief, or in the suspension of assent, 


which amounts to waiting for further input. 


Ioppolo (1990) 433-49 at 437 (assent is a "necessary concomitant" of their reception); Allen 
(1994) 85-113 at 105 (they "cannot fail to win assent"). 


> The adequacy of the standard view has been put in question, especially by Sandbach (1971) 
9-21 at 14-5, Inwood (1985) 76-7, and Annas (1990) 184-203 at 196-203, but it has rarely been 
flatly rejected. A notable exception is the implicit recantation of the standard view by Michael 
Frede in his (1999) 295-322, at 313-6. 

^ Traces of an indeterminist interpretation are found in Long (1991) 102-20 at 118-20. 

? See Cicero, Acad. 1.40: primum de sensibus ipsis quaedam dixit nova, quos iunctos esse cen- 
suit e quadam quasi impulsione oblata extrinsecus, quam ille fantasian, nos visum appellemus 
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The second point is that the way in which our assent depends causally on our- 
selves is in virtue of our rationality, that is, roughly, the set of our prior assents and 
dispositions to assent (including our natural and common conceptions). It is this that 
distinguishes us from non-rational animals and pre-rational children, whose actions 
or responses to impressions are triggered automatically or instinctively by the content 
of those impressions. For in our case rationality allows us to play active and individual 
causal roles in the world on the basis of the beliefs it generates via assent. 

The two comments I want to make both concern the mechanisms of assent and the 
ways in which we discriminate between impressions in virtue of our rationality. The 
first is about the activity of assent. The Stoics used the model of a balance or scale to 
describe the dynamic process of the mind involved in coming to assent (or not)." One 
of the functions of this model is to point to a level of passivity and automaticity in the 
process by illustrating the causal effects on the mind that certain kinds of impression 
have per se; thus merely receiving or forming an impression of a certain kind causes 
the mind to incline in one direction or the other, just as the imposition of weights 
inclines a balance. The implied passivity of assent is initially rather surprising, given 
that it is introduced as the active response to our passive reception of impressions. But 
it shouldn't worry us for two reasons. First, even the passivity of impressions is relative 
to other psychological operations and serves primarily to mark their function in the 
reception of information; they remain states of the mind formed by itself in virtue 
of its faculty of impression.* Second, the idea is that it is in virtue of its content that 
the formed impression has the causal effect of inclining our mind towards or against 
assent: that is, the mind reacts to the content it has formed. Further, the Stoics take that 


content to come in two forms, which I will call “perceptual” or “representational” and 


licet....sed ad haec quae visa sunt et quasi accepta sensibus assensionem adiungit animorum, 
quam esse vult in nobis positam et voluntariam. ("Zeno considered perceptions to be com- 
pounds of a kind of externally induced 'impact' —he called this a phantasia, but we can call it an 
"impression: ... But, as I was saying, he conjoined these, the impressions received, as it were, by 
the senses, with the assent of our minds, which he took to be voluntary and have its source in 
us?) Cf. Sextus M. 7.240-1, which defines impressions as “passive conditions" (peiseis) and assent 
as a psychological activity (energeia). 

$ See e.g., DL 7.85-6, cf. 7.51, and Hierocles St. Eth. 1.31-3. The Stoic conception of reason is 
examined in Frede (1994). See also n. 35 below. 

7 See Cicero Acad. 2.38, cited in n. 40 below, which has a balance "sinking down? Plutarch has 
"turns" of a scale (rhopé) at Adv. Col. 1122c and Virt. Mor. 447a, and "inclination" (epiklisis) at 
St. Rep. 1045c. The balance model is also used by Carneades in Sextus—see M. 7.166-89; cf. PH. 
1.226-30—and by Plutarch in his own (non-Stoic) right—see Gen. Soc. 580f, 588f. 

* This is clear in the relevant case of rational impressions, since their conceptualization is neces- 
sarily a function of the subjects mind (see DL 7.51); but it is also implicit in all impressions, as 
Sextus suggests when explaining that a cataleptic impression is one produced “with skill” (tech- 
nikós) in M. 7.248 and 250. 
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“propositional” content.’ Both sorts seem to have certain immediate causal effects. The 
precise effects of the representational content of cataleptic impressions are, of course, a 
point at issue here. But, whether or not cataleptic impressions compel assent, we know 
that the detail, clarity, and distinctness of their representation makes them “striking” 
(M. 7.257, 405), while non-cataleptic ones have weaker effects (see Acad. 2.52-3, n. 16 
below). The propositional content of impressions also has an immediate effect in virtue 
of which they are categorized in Sextus' account of the older Stoics as "plausible" or 
not, depending on whether they "produce a smooth motion in the soul...«or» turn 
us away from assent" (M. 7.242). The ascription to the Stoics of this sort of psycho- 
physical reaction to propositional content is not unique to Sextus' account of their 
epistemology: we find the same mechanism in the case ofthe emotions, where impres- 
sions that strike a sage may cause her to blush or blanch although she doesn’t assent to 
them." Here too it seems clear that the sages immediate reaction to the propositional 
content of the impression must constitute an initial inclination to assent to it, albeit 
one she resists. 

So far we have seen how the balance model suggests that the process of assent 
involves the mind's passive affection on receiving an impression, without any sign of 
an active or critical response. But the model also serves to point out that the natural 
inclination to the content of, for example, plausible impressions is something that the 
mind might actively resist (as the sage does in the emotional case), by a countervailing 
inclination in the opposite direction. One sign that the Stoics intended this implica- 
tion is furnished by the notion of “yielding” to impressions (eixis). The evidence for 
the Stoic use of this notion is slight, and it is often supposed that yielding is a sub- or 
pre-rational initial inclination that precedes assent." But in the cases preserved in our 


sources yielding to an impression is always conjoined with assenting to it, whether it 


? This use of the term “representational” derives from Frede (1983) 65-93 at 66-71, who distin- 
guished between the proposition represented in a rational impression and the way in which it is 
represented, i.e. detail and accuracy of its representation. In his terms, the former is the proposi- 
tional and the latter the representational content of the impression. See further, Brennan (2003) 
257-94 at 260-3 and esp. his n. 8. 

10 Sextus M. 7.242: tovtwv «i.e. pavraciàv» yàp ai uév ciot mO avai, ai Sè áníOavou ai Sè mOavai dua Kai 
áníOavot, ai Sè odte mBavai odte axiPavor. mOavai pèv oóv eiow ai Aetov kivnua zepi yoyr]v épyatóuevat, 
wonep vOv Tò "rjuépav elvat" Kai tò “ue SiadgyecOau” Kai nav 6 Tig óuolac Exetat zepipavelac, aiDavor 
8€ ai ui] toradtai AM’ axootpéPovoat Huds tic ovykataðéoews, olov “ei fjuépa écxtv, ovk ZoTW foc nip 
fic: ei oxócoc éotiv, fjuépa éortiv.” 

" See e.g. Seneca, De Ira 2.3-4 and Gellius, Noct. Att. 19.1 on “preliminary passions.” The nature 
of the content of the impressions involved in emotion remains controversial; see Frede (1986) 
93-110 and, contra, Brennan (1998) 21-70 at 44-52. 

12 See Inwood (1985) 72-81. 
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is a true, cataleptic impression (DL 7.51), or a false or non-cataleptic impression (see 
Plutarch Virt. Mor. 447a, St. Rep. 1057a, and Adv. Col. 1122c). It thus seems likely that 
yielding is also a rational activity. Its significance for our purpose is that the vice of 
yielding seems to be defined as non-resistance to a (plausible) non-cataleptic impres- 
sion (see e.g. Plutarch St. Rep. 1057a). A natural way to take this is as implying that 
every assent, whether to a cataleptic impression or not, is eventually a case of yielding, 
so that resistance is suspending assent at least pro tem. But, in any case, the connection 
between yielding and the “turns” and “inclinations” of the balance model certainly sug- 
gest that an active resistance to impressions is possible. This doesn't tell us, of course, 
what makes the mind yield or resist when it does, or whether it can resist cataleptic 
impressions. Nor does it explain what resistance consists in. No doubt when the mind 
receives impressions that are plausible in virtue of the fit between their propositional 
content and the subject’s other beliefs and expectations, but are non-cataleptic because 
they represent that proposition with insufficient perceptual detail or accuracy, it resists 
them in the sense of automatically inclining against assent. But presumably it can also 
resist impressions whose initial causal impact stems from their relative perceptual or 
representational accuracy and detail when their propositional content fails to fit with 
some of our other beliefs. 

My second comment concerns the effects of assent (or assents qua states as opposed 
to activities). The Stoics categorize the beliefs resulting from the activity of assent 
according to various objective cognitive features. The most familiar category depends 
on the cognitive character of the impressions one assents to. So assent to a cataleptic 
impression produces a case of cognition (catalépsis), while assent to a non-cataleptic 
impression—at least on one account— produces an opinion (doxa) which is either rash 
or a mistake (see Cicero Acad. 1.40-1 and Plutarch St. Rep. 1056f).'* A second cat- 
egorization depends on the overall disposition or tension (tonos) of the mind giving 
its assent: that disposition is either weak or strong, in that it is either reversible, in the 
sense that the beliefs it gave rise to may later be given up as a result of rational consid- 


erations, or irreversible;? and individual assents and beliefs caused by these states are 


P? Plutarch, St. Rep. 1057a: oix ola yap önwç avéyKAytd¢ got toravtaç noroðoa Pavtaciac, alc TO pù 
páxeoða unë avtiBaiverv dW ÉxecOot kal eike éyKAntdv éott. Cf. Cicero Acad. 2.66, [Chrysippus?] 
P Herc. 1020 = SVF 2.131 lines 8-16, and Clement Strom. 2.17.76. 

^ This definition of “opinion” and its consequent distinction from “folly” are controversial. They 
are defended in Górler (1977) 83-92 and Arthur (1983) 69-78 and rejected in Brennan (1998) 
21-70 at 26-7 and Meinwald (2005) 215-31. 

5 See Cicero Acad. 1.41: Quod autem erat sensu comprensum id ipsum sensum appellabat, et si 
ita erat comprensum ut convelli ratione non posset scientiam, sin aliter inscientiam nominabat; 
ex qua existebat etiam opinio, quae esset imbecilla et cum falso incognitoque communis. ("Zeno 
called an impression that had been grasped by one of the senses a ‘perception; and if it had been 
grasped in such a way that it couldn't be dislodged by reason, he called it 'scientific knowledge; if 
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accordingly either weak or strong (Sextus M. 7.151, DL 7.46 and Stobaeus Ec. 2.74). 
A key difference between these two states is that the strong disposition of knowledge 
(epistémé) consists entirely of prior cognitions, while the weak disposition of folly 
(agnoia) does not. This shows that these dispositions qualify our individual assents, 
because, except in pathological circumstances, we can lose our grasp on a cognition— 
for example, by assenting to a false impression—only if we already have false beliefs 
(cf. Plutarch St. Rep. 1036e). So, in normal circumstances, the strong disposition of 
knowledge rules out weak assents and makes individual assents strong. 

It is fairly clear, I think, how these categories support the Stoics’ normative con- 
straint on assent, that one should assent only to cataleptic impressions. But it is less 
obvious whether these categories are also designed to point to subjective differences 
between assents. One might think that from the subject’s point of view, all beliefs have 
the same status: they all seem true—that's why the subject assented to them. But there 
is some evidence that the Stoics think that there are subjective differences, not just 
between our immediate reactions to the impressions to which we assent (supra), but 
also in the resulting beliefs. One bit of evidence is from Zenos hand-simile, which sug- 
gests that an assent constituting a cognition is more secure than one that isn’t (Acad. 
2.145). Another is from Cicero’s account of the Stoic views on dreams, drunkenness, 
and other abnormal states, where he suggests that assent in such conditions is weaker 
than ordinary assent (i.e., on the Stoic view, cognition), because beliefs acquired in 
these conditions are ones that we readily give up once we have recovered (Acad. 2.52).!6 
If these reports are correct, they might go some way towards explaining why the Stoics 
are relatively optimistic about the possibility of moral and cognitive progress, since 
our weak cognitions would still be stronger assents than our opinions. What they don't 
explain, however, is the mechanism(s) that might bring this about. One candidate is 
something analogous to the automatic causal mechanism for discriminating cataleptic 


impressions that operates in non-rational animals. But these subjective differences in 


not, ‘ignorance: The latter was also the source of opinion, which was a weak condition covering 
false as well as non-cataleptic impressions.) 


15 Cicero Acad. 2.52: illud enim dicimus, non eandem esse vim neque integritatem dormientium 
et vigilantium nec mente nec sensu. ne vinulenti quidem quae faciunt eadem adprobatione faci- 
unt qua sobrii: dubitant haesitant revocant se interdum iisque quae videntur inbecillius adsen- 
tiuntur, cumque edormierunt illa visa quam levia fuerint intellegunt. (^... the mind and senses 
of people who are asleep and people who are awake do not have the same force or integrity. 
Not even intoxicated people do what they do with the same approval as the sober: they doubt, 
they hesitate, they sometimes recollect themselves, and they assent more weakly to their impres- 
sions—and when they have slept it off, they understand how light those impressions were?) 
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our assent may instead be the products of a less automatic mechanism governed by the 
level of certainty or commitment to the belief the subject has." 

So much for my general considerations about assent. The interim conclusion 
I hope to draw is modest: the mechanisms of assent are, as one might expect, quite 
complicated. Our minds respond in varying degrees to the various kinds of content 


our impressions have. 


3. UNCOMPELLING CATALEPTIC IMPRESSIONS 


With this caveat in mind, we can now turn to the question at issue: do cataleptic 
impressions compel our assent? I will argue in three stages that they don't: first, I will 
set out the central evidence for my nonstandard position, which is an interpretation 
of the view Sextus ascribes to the "Younger Stoics" in M. 7.253-60; then I will give 
two arguments to show that the Younger Stoic position is one that the “Older Stoics,” 
including Chrysippus, are committed to as well; and finally, I will deal with two objec- 
tions to my account based on the standard view. 

The Younger Stoics are introduced by Sextus as proponents of a qualification of the 


older Stoic view that the cataleptic impression is the "criterion of truth": 


But while the older Stoics say that the cataleptic impression is the criterion 
of truth, the younger Stoics added the qualification “when it doesn't have an 
obstacle? For there are cases when one gets a cataleptic impression, but it is 


incredible owing to the external circumstances.'* (M. 7.253-4) 


Although Sextus doesn't identify their motivation for making this qualification, it is 
fairly clear from parts of his report and the Antiochian echoes of this view in Cicero's 
Academica that the Younger Stoics’ purpose was to defend Chrysippus theory of the 
criterion against Carneades' criticisms. So what we should expect from them is an 
argument against the Academic view that assent is conditioned primarily by consid- 
erations of coherence between impressions, and its corollary that impressions consti- 
tute at best evidence for judgments rather than autonomous "criteria" per se (cf. M. 
7.166-89). 


17 The Stoics probably addressed levels of certainty under the rubric of the cognitive vice of “sus- 
picion" (huponoia); but our evidence for this concept is meager—see Stobaeus Ec. 2.7.11m (fin.) 
[= SVF 3.548] and [Chrysippus?] P Herc. 1020 [= SVF 2.131, p. 41.16]. 

18 Sextus M. 7.253-4: AMa yàp oi pév ápyatóvepot vv LtwikOv xprer]pióv pao elvai tig àAnbeias thv 
Katadynrtikiy tavtny pavtaciav, oi SE vewtepot mpooetiecay Kai tò undév Exovoav ëvotnpa. oO’ Ste 


yàp katadynrtiki u£v npooninter pavtacia, äniotoç SÈ Sià thv E&oOev meplovaotv. 
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The argument we get from the Younger Stoics comes in two stages (inverted by 


Sextus). The first explains why the cataleptic impression is the criterion of truth: 


For this [the cataleptic impression] is so evident and striking that it all but grabs 
us by the hair, dragging us to assent, and it needs nothing else to strike us like 


that or to establish its difference from other impressions.” (M. 7.257b) 


An impression is cataleptic if it has three features: (1) it is evident (enargés); (2) it is 
striking (pléktikos); and (3) it is, so to speak, “autonomous.” The first and third of these 
clearly echo the standard, “old Stoic” definition of the cataleptic impression. The first 
corresponds to its second part: because they are accurately "stamped and impressed" 
(M. 7.255, cf. DL 7.50, M. 7.248: trané), cataleptic impressions have maximal perceptual 
or representational detail. And the third feature draws on the third part of the standard 
definition: cataleptic impressions can't be false, because their distinctive perceptual or 
representational detail only occurs under the appropriate causal conditions (M. 7.258). 
Hence, the Younger Stoics note, cataleptic impressions are “autonomous” in the sense 
that they don't need corroboration from further impressions to guarantee their truth. 
The second feature—their virtual compulsion of assent—doesnt correspond to part 
of the standard definition, presumably because it doesn't mark an intrinsic property 
of cataleptic impressions, but rather notes their causal effect on rational agents. But 
the view that cataleptic impressions are conducive to assent in those agents is also a 
standard one (see DL 7.51 and Sextus M. 7.405, cited in n. 38). 

The first stage of the argument against Carneades, then, on my reading, is an ortho- 
dox defense of the Chrysippian theory of cataleptic impressions. Cataleptic impres- 
sions serve as the criterion because their propositional content is guaranteed by their 
perceptual or representational detail, and we are naturally structured to assent to them. 
Hence, when our perceptual impressions arent cataleptic, we normally change the 
conditions until they are (M. 7. 258). Further, their nature is such that no additional 
considerations of coherence are required to warrant them: they constitute, as it were, 
conclusive evidence of the proposition they represent. 

The second stage of the argument aims to disarm an Academic objection to this 
orthodox Stoic account. It doesn't follow from Chrysippus theory, the Younger Stoics 
allow, that coherence conditions can never interfere with this natural process. There 
are, as Carneades pointed out, rare cases in which a rational agent receives a cataleptic 


impression, but fails to assent to it, despite its strikingness, owing to an antecedent 


1 Sextus M. 7.257b: aŭtn yàp évapyiis o9ca xal rAnKtiKH uóvov ooxi xv vptyàv, Paci, Aaufávevau 
Kataon@oa has eic cvyxaráOeotv, Kai dMov undevdg Seopévy eic TÒ votaótr] Tpoonintew 1] eic TO tH 
Tpdg tas dac Stapopav oxopáM ew. 
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belief (see M. 7.253-4, cited in n. 18). However, these cases don't show that the catalep- 
tic impression isn’t the criterion of truth, but only that there are some circumstances 
in which we can't use it. Or, to put it another way, the cataleptic impression doesnt 
serve as the criterion of truth universally, but only “when it doesn't have an obstacle” 
(M. 7.254). 

This interpretation of the Younger Stoics gives them, I think, the beginnings of 
a respectable argument, although theres more to learn about the kinds of obstacles 
involved in the rare cases. The crucial point for the moment, however, is the implica- 
tion that the supposed innovation of the Younger Stoics—their admission that catalep- 
tic impressions don’t compel assent—is something presupposed by Chrysippus theory. 
For, if this is correct, the Younger Stoic qualification of the role of the cataleptic impres- 
sion as the criterion of truth is a clarification or restatement of Chrysippus’ position, 
rather than a revision of it. 

On my reconstruction this follows from two controversial claims about the sen- 
tence “For this is so evident and striking that it all but grabs us by the hair, dragging 
us to assent” in M. 7. 257 (cited in n. 19). One is the way I interpret the phrase “all but 
grabs us by the hair, dragging us to assent”: I take this to mean that they all but drag us 
to assent, that is, they strongly incline us to assent, or drag us so that we are almost, but 
not in fact, compelled to assent to them. This is not the standard way to take this adver- 
bial unit here, but it is possible, and I think, natural.” And the second is that I take 
"this" (hauté), the demonstrative pronoun that introduces the subject of the sentence, 
to refer to the cataleptic impression in general, rather than to the species of cataleptic 
impressions without an obstacle. This is a slightly strained reading, I admit, because 
the pronoun is most readily taken to refer to the last relevant antecedent, which is the 
cataleptic impression without an obstacle. But my reading allows for a plausible recon- 
struction of the second part of the passage, which doesn't in fact appeal to the lack of 
obstacles of the kind mentioned in the first part; and it prevents the Younger Stoics 
from saying that cataleptic impressions compel assent except in cases when they don't, 
that is, when they have obstacles. 

Still, however we read the passage, the Younger Stoics are clearly committed at least 
to the view that cataleptic impressions don't always compel assent, and hence dont 
always serve as the criterion. To see exactly why their use as the criterion is limited in 


this way, we need to look a bit more closely at the kinds of obstacles they can have. The 


? The construction is clearly used in this way by Demosthenes in Olynthiaca 1.2: 'O uev oov 
zapàv katpóc, à ävõpeç Anvaiou uóvov obylAéyet Qwvijy ágielc StL cv npaypátwv byiv éetvov adtois 
àvtnntéov éotiv, eixep ón£p owtnpiac adtwv opovritexe- (“The present crisis, fellow Athenians, all 
but calls aloud to you to take control of their affairs yourselves, if you are really concerned about 
their safety?) 
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two cases Sextus offers show that what intervenes to disrupt the normal causal effect 
of a cataleptic impression is a prior belief that is inconsistent with its propositional 


content. One case is that of Menelaus, who, 


during his return from Troy, saw the real Helen in Proteus' palace, after leaving 
in his ship the phantasm «of Helen» for which the 10-year-long war had taken 
place. So he received an impression from what is, and stamped and impressed 
according to what is, but didn't yield to it [or: didn't find it credible].?! (M. 7.255) 


Menelaus didn't assent to his cataleptic impression, Sextus explains, because: 


He was aware that he had left Helen under guard in his ship, and that it wasn't 
implausible that the one he found at Pharos wasn't Helen, but rather some sort 


of phantasm or something supernatural.? (M. 7. 256) 


Thus, in Sextus’ account, Menelaus couldn't believe his eyes, as it were: in this context, 
the propositional content of his impression— "This is Helen" —was just too implausible 
to beovercome by the perceptual or representational detail that made it cataleptic. And 
his impression was implausible because it was inconsistent with a host of false beliefs 
Menelaus had formed about Helen over the course of 10 years, and, in particular, a 
few minutes before when he thought he left her on his boat. (Sextus other case in M. 
7.254-6 is the very similar one of Admetus, who is unable to believe that his wife is 
back from the dead when he sees her, owing to his very well-grounded belief that the 
dead don't come back to life.)” 

A notable feature of Sextus' cases is that both involve false beliefs. This looks a 
bit problematic for the Younger Stoics, since one might think that the scope of the 
criterion shouldn't be limited by failures of rationality—fools, after all, clearly fail to 
apply the criterion when they acquire their false beliefs, but this doesn't tell us any- 


thing about the criterion as such. But there is good reason to be suspicious of Sextus 


?' Sextus M. 7.255: xai öte and Tpoiac 6 Mevédaog avaxopioBeic wpa thy adnOy EMéviv napa tO 
IIpwrei, [kai] katadinwy éni tig vews tò ékeivng eiSwrov, mepl od Sexaetig ovvéotn nóňepoç, and 
bnápyovroc pév Kai Kat’ add TÒ bmápxor| Kai évaxoueuayuévrv Kai évanecppayiopévny £Aáupave 
pavtaciay, obk elye 8& aùòthv <...>. Bekkers emendation for the textual crux at the end of this 
sentence—ov« eiye 8 aùtýv <motiv>, “he didn't find it credible” —is easier but ascribes an other- 
wise unknown idiom to the Stoics. So I prefer Lachelier's ovx eike 88 aórjj — he didnt yield to it,” 
which provides an attested Stoic technical phrase and fits the context perfectly. 

? Sextus M. 7.256: 6 te MevéAaoc ovvewpa Sti dnodédornev év «fj vii qAatcoyuévry thv Edévyy, Kal 
ok aiPavov pév got Ehévyy uj elvat tiv ¿nì tig Dapov eópsOsicav, pavtacpa dé tı Kai Sawióviov. 

? See M. 7.254: tote 6 Asuntos gonave u£v kavalruki]v pavtaciay and tis AdkhotiSoc, rjríocer 8" 
abt. (“Admetus got a cataleptic impression from Alcestis, but didn't believe it?) 
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here, since both his examples seem to be drawn directly from Carneades' objec- 
tions to Chrysippus (cf. M. 7. 180, PH 1.228). So we might suspect that the Younger 
Stoics offered various cases, some of them involving true prior beliefs, and some 
even involving sages. And if that were the case, their full response to Carneades, on 
my reconstruction, would be to point out that his alleged counterexamples show us 
something vital about the providential structuring of our minds: the application of 
the criterion is limited precisely due to a design feature that is fundamental to our 
rationality, namely, the fact that our beliefs can override the default mechanisms lead- 


ing to assent. 


4. THE UNYIELDING SAGE 


To substantiate this reconstruction of the Younger Stoics, then, we need to find some 
cases, ideally from Chrysippus himself, in which a sage refrains from assenting to cata- 
leptic impressions. And given that the Stoics need such cases to be extremely rare— 
since cataleptic impressions must normally trump any prior beliefs we have that are 
inconsistent with them, if we are to make any cognitive progress—we should expect 
these cases to be somewhat far-fetched. 

My first case is from situations in which the sage is undergoing a temporary bout 
of illness, melancholy, or madness. This case is rather underdetermined by the evi- 
dence, and only implicitly tied to Chrysippus, but it gives some indication of what 
we are looking for. The evidence is exhausted by two short fragments. The first, 
from Cicero, shows that the Stoics and Academics debated what happened in these 


situations: 


"But the wise person restrains himself in madness so as not to approve false- 
hoods in the place of truths" And he often does at other times, too, if his senses 
happen to be slow or heavy in some way, or if his impressions are too obscure, 
or if he is prevented from discerning by lack of time. Nevertheless this point— 
that the wise person sometimes restrains his assent— tells entirely against you 
Academics: for if there were no difference between impressions, he would 
either always restrain his assent, or never.” (Acad. 2.53; the speaker is Lucullus, 


the Antiochian with Stoic epistemological views.) 


^ Cicero Acad. 2.53: At enim ipse sapiens sustinet se in furore ne adprobet falsa pro veris? Et 
alias quidem saepe, si aut in sensibus ipsius est aliqua forte gravitas aut tarditas, aut obscuriora 
sunt quae videntur, aut a perspiciendo temporis brevitate excluditur. Quamquam totum hoc, 
sapientem aliquando sustinere adsensionem, contra vos est. si enim inter visa «nihil interesset», 
aut semper sustineret aut numquam. 
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And the second, from Diogenes Laertius, shows that Chrysippus was interested in 


them too: 


Chrysippus thought that virtue could be lost owing to drink or melancholy, but 
Cleanthes that it could not because <it is constituted by> strong cognitions.” 
(DL 7.127) 


The scenario, then, is this. A sage feels the onset of a bout of severe illness that 
will disturb the condition of her mind. But when the mind is severely disturbed or 
weakened, it tends to produce mostly, sometimes even only, non-cataleptic impres- 
sions, which are nonetheless hard to resist in this weakened condition. Yet the sage 
must resist, if she is to preserve her virtue or wisdom, so she decides that she will 
avoid assent for the duration. If we look at the impressions the sage receives from 
this moment on, it seems clear that they will form a series, beginning with cataleptic 
impressions— "The aspirin are over there,” “I really am getting ill’—passing though 
a stage of non-cataleptic impressions while the bout is severe, and ending up with 
cataleptic impressions again— ^I am better,’ “It’s time to get up.” So the first of these are 
cataleptic impressions to which the sage doesn't assent owing to an antecedent belief— 
in this case, a true practical belief (that she should avoid all assent for the moment) that 
is incompatible with any assent, rather than with the specific content of her current 
impressions. 

If this scenario seems rather implausible, we can refine it by imagining our sage 
reflecting on the cognitive character of her impressions (since sages are more capable 
of being aware of this character than the rest of us). At the beginning of the earlier 
sequence, it will be obvious to her that her impressions arent non-cataleptic, so she 
can assent to them. But, as the illness or melancholy comes on, we can presume that it 
becomes progressively harder and harder to tell that they have the requisite objective 
features of evidence and distinctness. So on this picture, too, she will need to begin to 
suspend her assent as her awareness of their cognitive features runs out, that is, I think, 
before she has reached the last of the actually cataleptic impressions. 

There are some problems with this hypothetical scenario—for instance, how the 
sage knows when to resume assent (see case 2 below). But I think that something like 
this scenario must be presupposed by the Academic objector in Acad. 2.53 (above) 
and conceded by the Stoicizing respondent. For the point can't be just that sages don't 


assent to individual non-cataleptic impressions, as Lucullus tries to make out, because 


? DL 7.127: kai pi thy apetiv Xpbournoc u£v ànoßànthv, KAedvOns 8$ avandBAntov: 6 u£v axoBAntiyy 
Sià u£Onv Kai pedayxoriav, 6 è avandPAntov Sià PeBaiovs kavaMqyetc. 
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this is too obvious: it goes without saying that the sage doesn't assent to vague impres- 
sions, such as the intimation that someone in the distance is her friend (although it 
seems unlikely that sages can avoid having such familiar impressions, given that they 
cant avoid impressions that would constitute emotions if they assented to them). 

So much for case 1. My second case, from a sage in the midst of a sorites argument. 
This is described in two sources and explicitly tied to Chrysippus. The first source is a 
passage from the Academica, where Cicero in his Academic persona uses Chrysippus 
views on the sorites to show the inefficacy of Stoic logic (Acad. 2.92-4). The idea is 
simple: Chrysippus claimed that the correct way to deal with a sorites argument was to 
answer the questions up to a certain point, and then “be silent" (hésuxazein) to avoid 


falling into error (Acad. 2.93). But, Cicero argues: 


if the point is just that you're not saying anything, you arent achieving any- 
thing. For what does someone trying to catch you out care whether he traps 
you when you're silent or speaking? If, on the other hand, you specify without 
any doubt that it is "few" as far as, let's say, 9, but halt before 10, then you're 
suspending your assent from cases that are certain and evident as well. But 
that's just what you don't let me [the Academic skeptic] do in obscure cases!” 
(Acad. 2.94) 


So Chrysippus thinks that sometimes we can and should suspend assent to cata- 
leptic impressions. There are two problems, here, however. The first concerns what 
Chrysippus meant when he advised “being silent,” since some scholars have denied 
that it implies refraining from assent. But I will ignore this, since it is hard to see what 
else it could imply in this context, even if dialectical falling silent should turn out to 
imply something else in other texts." The second problem is that Cicero seems to argue 
here for the conclusion that Chrysippus thinks that we (or the sage) should suspend 
assent to evident cases, that is, to cataleptic impressions, in these conditions; but that 
suggests that this wasnt his position, or, at least, that this wasn't clear or explicit. This is 


a bit troubling, but is perhaps due just to the rhetoric of the immediate passage, since 


?* Cicero Acad. 2.94: si id tantum modo ut taceas, nihil adsequeris; quid enim ad illum qui te 
captare vult, utrum tacentem inretiat te an loquentem? sin autem usque ad novem verbi gratia 
sine dubitatione respondes pauca esse, in decumo insistis, etiam a certis et inlustrioribus cohibes 
adsensum; hoc idem me in obscuris facere non sinis. 

7 Here I agree with the arguments of Bobzien (2005) 239-73 at 264-71 against Atherton (1993) 
419-24. Cf. Acad. 2.94, where Chrysippus seems to characterize his remedy for the sorites as a 
suspension of assent: ut agitator callidus...equos sustinebo (“I will restrain my horse...like a 
skilled charioteer"). 
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the point of the argument as a whole is a different one, namely, that the Stoics can't 
solve the sorites.”* 

At any rate, Sextus, our second source, seems to confirm Ciceros claim about the 
sorites, and also to offer something like an explanation for Chrysippus’ view. The gist 
of Sextus' report is given in the introduction of his wider skeptical argument, which 
is again reassuringly to a quite different conclusion (in this case about the universality 
of “aparallaxia; i.e. the indiscernibility of cataleptic from non-cataleptic impressions 


in general): 


For in the sorites, «the puzzle» when the last cataleptic impression is next to 
the first non-cataleptic one and is almost indistinguishable from it, Chrysippus 
claims that the sage will come to a halt and fall silent in the case of impressions 
where the difference is this small, but that he will assent to one «of the pair» in 


the case of impressions where the difference is greater.? (M. 7.416) 


Sextus’ exposition of the problem is hard to grasp, but in the light of Susanne Bobzien’s 
work on it, I can suggest this sketchy reconstruction.? Imagine a sage looking at a 
sequence of 10,000 heaps of grain containing from 1 to 10,000 grains, where—irre- 
spective of whether there is a last true impression of fewness or not—the last cataleptic 
impression of fewness she can in principle get is that “50 is few.’ If she compares the 
pile of 50 with the pile of 10,000, she will be able to assent to the cataleptic impression 
that “50 is few" But if she compares the pile of 50 with the pile of 51, it will no longer 
be clear to her that “50 is few.” Hence, when the sage is answering a sorites series of 
questions, what she ought to do, on Chrysippus' view, is fall silent shortly before—or, 
in principle, one heap before—she reaches the last case in which she could have a 
cataleptic impression. 

The point of comparing the two cases—50 versus 10,000 with 50 versus 51—is pre- 


sumably to show that ones reaction to an impression is partially dependent on the 


?* The back reference to this passage in Acad. 2.107 supports this reading of the rhetoric. For 
here again the Stoic point that the sage can suspend assent to cataleptic impressions in the very 
defined circumstance of a sorites argument is just assumed by Cicero and used to press a very 
different Academic point, that one can refrain from assent quite universally—which was clearly 
not part of Chrysippus, or the Younger Stoics, view. 

? Sextus M. 7.416: ¿mì yàp tod owpitov tig £ox&rrjg KataANATIKis gavraoíag TH npo ÅKATAAÁTTY 
mapakewpévrc Kai Svodiopictov oxeddv brapyovons, paciv oi nepi tov Xpborrnov, dt p OV pèv 
Pavtaciay dhiyny tis obtws oci Siapopa, othoetar 6 oopòç Kai hovxdoet, ¿p dv Sè nAeiwv npoonintel, emi 
TobTWY ovykataðoetai TH ETEPA Ws GAnVEi. 

?' See Bobzien (2002) 217-38, esp. 233-7. The earlier treatments of the two passages by Barnes 
(1982) 24-68 esp. 49-56 and Burnyeat (1982) 315-58 esp. 333-8 remain useful. 
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context in which one receives it. But given Chrysippus theory of cataleptic impres- 
sions, he can't think that our contextual beliefs or expectations make any difference 
to the objective features of the impressions, since that would be to surrender to the 
coherentist view Carneades espoused. So Chrysippus must think that it is possible to 
become unclear or confused about whether or not a particular impression is cataleptic; 
and for that reason he recommends falling silent, or suspending assent, before one 
reaches the end of the sequence of cataleptic impressions that "n is few?! 

So here are two cases in which it looks like Chrysippus is committed to the view 
that the sage can suspend assent to cataleptic impressions, that is, that not only is it not 
necessary to assent to them, but it is also sometimes wrong to. A notable difference 
between these two cases and the Younger Stoic examples is that there seem to be two 
ways to construe the sage’s suspension of assent in the new cases: either as the result 
of practical judgment not to assent to any impression for a time, formed prior to the 
relevant cataleptic impression, or as a reaction to the subjective unclarity of the sages 
cataleptic impressions. The first description looks heroic: the sages mental strength 
seems to allow her to resist cataleptic impressions ad libitum, in a way that would be 
quite impossible for the rest of us. But perhaps the second description is not an alter- 
native to the first, but an explanation of it, so that what the sage decides or resolves— 
and carries through with unlike the rest of us—is not to assent when things become 
unclear to her. At any rate, the theory I am proposing is not that we can just decide not 
to believe our senses when they are in perfect working order, but rather that we fail to 


assent to cataleptic impressions when we are certain that our senses couldnt be right. 


5. OBJECTIONS 


So far, I hope to have given some reason to think that the Younger Stoic view is an 
accurate restatement of the older, Chrysippian theory that we are naturally set up to 
assent to cataleptic impressions, but our beliefs can override this natural mechanism 
in certain circumstances. A positive defense of this view would need to show how it 
coheres with the Stoic model of cognitive progress—for instance, by showing that our 
natural or automatic cognitive mechanisms are defensive, that is, designed to allow us 


to resist non-cataleptic impressions.” But since this is a rather large task, I will instead 


?' Bobzien (2002) 217-38 at 223 n. 25 points to support for this interpretation in Sextus’ exposi- 
tion ofthe Stoic views about plausible impressions in M. 7.243, where the category of "both plau- 
sible and implausible" is constituted by impressions "that are now thus, but now thus, according 
to their relata" and exemplified by "aporetic arguments" like the sorites. 

32 There is evidence, I think, to support this, e.g. in the lists of the cognitive virtues of the sage 
at DL 7.46, P Herc. 1020 (= SVF 2.131), and in Stobaeus Ec. 2.7.11m and the other texts collected 
in SVF 3.548-56. 
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defend it negatively, by trying to defuse the objections to it from proponents of the 
standard view that cataleptic impressions (always) compel assent. 

These objections come in two kinds. The first, sketched by Gisela Striker in 
her groundbreaking work on the criterion, argues that the Younger Stoics were just 
wrong: their agreement that there are rare cataleptic impressions one doesn't assent to 
amounts to a significant revision of Chrysippus theory and a major concession to the 
Academics.? This objection is supported by four arguments. 

The first argument concerns the propositional content of cataleptic impressions. 'The 
suggestion is that the Younger Stoics ought to have denied that Menelaus, in their 
example, received a cataleptic impression: what he saw was not “This is Helen,” but 
rather something like "Thats a ghost” or “That can’t be Helen.” One could spell out this 
argument in various ways, but the most interesting one relies, I think, on what we can 
call a quasi-internalist theory of cataleptic impressions. The idea here is roughly that 
your impressions are cataleptic just because of the way in which they depend on and 
fit with your concepts, beliefs, and dispositions to believe: assent to them is automatic 
precisely because their content fit, so their self-evidence can't come apart from their 
obviousness or clarity to their recipient. Thus, in the Menelaus case, his false beliefs 
about Helen affect the kinds of thoughts he can have, making it impossible for him to 
have a cataleptic impression that “This is Helen.” 

The quasi-internalist theory is attractive because our concepts and beliefs clearly do 
affect the nature of our impressions. But it can't be right in this extreme form, because it 
implies, I think, that ordinary people will end up with very few cataleptic impressions, 
which is contrary to the basic Stoic idea that normal perception typically provides cog- 
nition. First, there is no reason to deny that Menelaus could have an impression with 
the propositional content “This is Helen.” It is true, of course, that Menelaus can't think 
“This [the person now here on land] is the person now on the ship [Helen]? But we can 
imagine, if necessary, that he takes her back to the ship, puts her next to the phantasm, 
and asks himself: “Is this one Helen?” Perhaps he oscillates, initially, between impres- 
sions that each is Helen, and opts for the phantasm; but then he does have impressions 
from Helen that “This is Helen.” So the question isn’t about the propositional content, 
but whether the perceptual or representational content could be “evident” or cataleptic 
under normal perceptual conditions given that Menelaus has many false beliefs. But it 


is clear that the mere possession of false beliefs doesn't alter our mental condition in a 


3 See Gisela Striker (1990) 143-60 at 152-3 (with n. 14). (The ground was first broken in her 
original work in German in 1974.) Arguments 1 and 4 below are drawn from her criticism of the 
Younger Stoics in her note 14; arguments 2 and 3 are taken from her exposition of the orthodox 
Stoic view on her pages 152-3. Versions of arguments 2 and 4 are also found in Allen (1994) 
85-113 at 105-6. 
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way that prevents us from getting cataleptic impressions, since otherwise fools couldn't 
ever have them. Nor could the mere possession of false beliefs in the same semantic 
domain, that is, here, about Helen, since all of us presumably have some false beliefs 
about our friends, but these don't prevent us from being able to recognize them prop- 
erly. Nor, in general, will the possession of false beliefs in the same semantic domain 
that are inconsistent with the propositional content of an impression. For if they did, we 
would never be able to correct our beliefs on the basis of new perceptual information, 
so that meeting Socrates in Megara would never suffice to correct an antecedent belief 
that he never leaves Athens. 

So it looks like we need to reject or revise the quasi-internalist theory. Our beliefs 
and general mental condition clearly have significant effects on our impressions, since 
our beliefs influence the kinds of propositional contents we usually entertain and our 
condition can render them non-cataleptic (though disease or mental malfunction). 
But the primary effect of our beliefs and conditions is on our assent, not on our impres- 
sions. So the features that make our true impressions cataleptic—their evidence or 
accurate and detailed stamping and impressing—are objective features, and, as it were, 
relatively indifferent to our current beliefs. For the Menelaus case implies, I think, that 
there must be a degree of independence between the concepts we apply in perception 
(e.g. of Helen) and our specific and occurrent beliefs about perceptual objects—though 
I am not in a position to generalize this suggestion into a satisfying quasi-externalist 
theory. 

The remaining arguments to show that the Younger Stoics were wrong concern the 
connection between cataleptic impressions and assent elsewhere in the Stoa. One, our 
second argument, derives from the Stoic theory of natural conceptions or preconcep- 
tions. Although the theory remains rather controversial, the gist of it is that human 
beings naturally develop certain conceptions, in virtue of which (or some of which) 
they eventually become rational beings.** But in order for these conceptions to con- 
stitute reason and to serve as criteria of truth (DL 7.54, Alex. Mixt. p. 217.2-4), they 
must be the result of a natural and automatic causal process immune to distortion by 
faulty or vague perceptual input and proto-reasoning. Thus there must be an automatic 
mechanism that singles out the cataleptic impressions that eventually yield these con- 
ceptions. And, since all of us form natural conceptions, it must be necessary to assent 
to these cataleptic impressions. 

But, while this interpretation of the theory of natural conceptions, or something 


like it, must be roughly right, the conclusion doesn't follow. For, as noted in section 


3% The basic texts are Aetius 4.11 and Plutarch fr. 215f; for some recent work on the theory, see 
Brittain (2005) 164-209 and Dyson (2009). 
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2, pre- and non-rational animals don't have a faculty of assent.” Rational beings are 
different from children or animals precisely by their distinctive ability to give and 
suspend assent to their impressions. So the generation of natural conceptions doesnt 
work through assent, but rather through an automatic non-rational mechanism of the 
kind that moves animals to action, which is superseded by assent in rational adults. 
An apparent difficulty for this view, however, is that part of the evidence for it 


ascribes to Zeno the claim that: 


another motive [for thinking that we should trust the senses] was that nature 
had given «cognition» as a standard and foundation for knowledge of the 
world: it was the source from which our conceptions of things were later 
stamped on our minds, which in turn give rise not just to the starting points 


but to certain broader paths for discovering reason.” (Acad.1.42) 


Since Zeno defines cognition as assent to a cataleptic impression (Acad. 1.40), this 
looks awkward. But this problem can be resolved in one of two ways. First, by sup- 
posing that Cicero has lost track of the subject of this long sentence—the grammar 
makes "cognition" (comprehensio) the subject, but the semantics suggest that it should 
be "the cataleptic impression" (visum comprehendible), an unwieldy phrase Cicero tries 
to avoid. Or, second, by positing a notion of quasi-assent in children, to go along with 
their well-attested quasi-speech and quasi-emotions." The second option is tempting, 
since the Stoics need some way of explaining why children develop reason while ani- 
mals don't. But, in either case, it is plain, I think, that children can't have the faculty 
of rational assent because they don't have reason; and if they do have quasi-assent, 
it will necessarily be automatic, because they dont have conceptualized beliefs that 
could override it. So this argument tells us nothing about the mechanisms of assent in 
rational agents. 

The third argument to show the error of the Younger Stoics, is derived from other 
accounts of the strikingness of cataleptic impressions. The evidence in this case comes 


primarily from an Academic "indiscernibility" (aparallaxia) argument against the 


3 See Hierocles St. Eth. 1.31-3, Clement Strom. 2.20.111 (= SVF 2.714), Philo Alleg. 1.30 (= SVF 
2.844); cf. nn. 6 and 12 above. 

3% Cicero Acad. 1.42: quodque natura quasi normam scientiae et principium sui dedisset unde 
postea notiones rerum in animis imprimerentur; e quibus non principia solum sed latiores 
quaedam ad rationem inveniendam viae reperiuntur. 

? See Varro Ling. Lat. 6.56, Seneca De Ira 1.3.7, Plutarch Soll. An. 960f, 961e-f, Porphyry Abst. 
3.21-2. The underlying Stoic theory of non-rational cognition is examined in Brittain (2002) 
253-308 at 256-74. 
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cataleptic impression, set out in detail in Cicero Acad. 2.88-90 and in Sextus M. 7.402- 


8. The structure of the Academic argument is given by the conclusion in M. 7.405: 


So if some impressions are cataleptic in virtue of leading us to assent and to 
going on to the action appropriate to them, given that false impressions like this 
also occur, we ought to say that non-cataleptic impressions are indiscernible 


from cataleptic impressions.?? 


That is, given that the Academics can show cases in which the causal effects of non- 
cataleptic impressions are identical to those of cataleptic impressions—for instance 
in the famous case of Heracles shooting his own children, but also in the more mun- 
dane cases of Catulus’ crazy neighbor Tutidanus, or our ordinary dreams—the Stoics 
cant identify cataleptic impressions as those that motivate us to action. Or, as Cicero 
puts it, “there’s no difference between true and false impressions with respect to the 
mind’s assent” (Acad. 2.90). The objection to the Younger Stoic view, then, is that this 
Academic argument presupposes that the older Stoics thought that cataleptic impres- 
sions are essentially assent-inducing. 

But this seems too strong a conclusion to draw from the Academic argument. It’s 
true, of course, that all the Stoics think that cataleptic impressions are normally and 
naturally conducive to assent (see DL 7.51 and Sextus M. 7.257). But it doesn't follow 
that we necessarily assent to them. First, as we have seen, the extreme causal effect of 
compelling assent can't be part of the definition, since animals and child don't assent. 
Nor, however, should we expect to find it in a definition of rational cataleptic impres- 
sions, since it isn't an intrinsic feature of the impressions (unlike their truth, evidence, 
and "autonomous" distinctiveness). At most, if there is an intrinsic feature here that 
differs from their evidence, it will be that of “strikingness,’ not assent-compulsion— 
as Sextus more careful phrasing at the introduction of this argument suggests, 
where he starts from the clearly Stoic premise that cataleptic impressions are "strik- 
ing and evident" (M. 7.403). And it doesn't immediately follow from this feature that 
one necessarily reacts to it with assent. Second, the Stoic response to this Academic 
argument shows that what they wanted to claim was not that cataleptic impressions 
compel assent, but rather that there is a difference in our reactions to cataleptic and 
non-cataleptic impressions (see Acad. 2.52, cited in n. 16): our assent to non-cataleptic 
impressions is weaker than it is to cataleptic impressions. This difference can most 


obviously be seen in the fact that we normally assent to cataleptic impressions and 


95 Sextus M. 7.405: ei obv katadnrtikal vtvéc ciot pavtaciat zrapócov éni&yovca has eic ovykatáðeow 
kal eig tò tijv AKdAovBov abtaic mxpáttv ovvántew, ¿nei Kai evdeic toadta meQrjvaot, AEKtéov 


ånapaMáktovç elvat vac katadynrtikais Pavtaciats tas ÅKATAANTTOVG. 
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refrain from assent to non-cataleptic ones. This doesn't imply, of course, that we can't 
assent to non-cataleptic ones; but nor does it imply that we must always assent to cata- 
leptic ones. It just means that cataleptic impressions have a stronger causal effect on 
our minds than other impressions: they are extremely conducive to assent.?? 

The fourth and last argument comes from Antiochus. This offers the most intriguing 
evidence, but also the least persuasive argument, so I will deal with it briefly. The argu- 
ment is simple: in the course of his evidently Stoic arguments against the Academic 
pretension to suspend assent universally, Lucullus, Antiochuss spokesman, claims that 


assent to cataleptic impressions is necessary: 


In fact, by not allowing people to perceive or assent, theres a sense in which 
the Academics actually rob them of their minds. For just as the balance of a 
scale must sink down when weights are placed on it, so the mind must yield to 
perspicuous impressions; just as an animal can't fail to have an impulse towards 
something that appears suited to its nature (what the Greeks call oikeion), it 


cant fail to approve a perspicuous thing it is presented with.” (Acad. 2.38.) 


There are two basic problems with the argument that this shows that assent to cataleptic 
impressions is necessary in the Stoic view. The first is that the passage probably doesn't 
mean to claim more than that it is our nature to assent to cataleptic impressions, which 
is compatible with the Younger Stoic view Antiochus otherwise follows rather closely.” 
A good reason to think this is provided by the parallel Antiochus uses and its help- 
fully specific gloss. For it isn’t in fact strictly speaking necessary for an animal to have 
an impulse towards something it perceives as “suited to its nature” (oikeion). What is 
suited to an animal's nature is a general class of things, e.g. dog food for dogs. But, while 


it is necessary for animals to have impulses for suitable things (oikeia) when getting 


? The Stoics used the verbs to express the notion of “conduciveness” to assent, including onáw 
(M. 7.254), neptondw (Plutarch St. Rep. 1036e), and kataondw (M. 7.257)—all based on the met- 
aphor of “pulling’—and énéyw (M. 7.405)—using the metaphor of “leading.” Note that -onáw 
forms arent compelling in Plutarch St. Rep. 1056-7, or in Sextus’ account of Carneades at M. 
7.179-80. Where nepionáw is compelling in Plutarch 1036d, it is because it refers to beliefs, not 
impressions. 

^ Cicero Acad. 2.38: et vero animus quodam modo eripitur iis quos neque sentire neque adsen- 
tiri volunt. ut enim necesse est lancem in libram ponderibus inpositis deprimi sic animum per- 
spicuis cedere. nam quo modo non potest animal ullum non adpetere id quod adcommodatum 
ad naturam adpareat (Graeci id oikeion appellant), sic non potest obiectam rem perspicuam non 
adprobare. 

^' See Brittain (2012) 104-30 for a review of Antiochus’ epistemology, including his somewhat 
heterodox ideas about assent. The parallels between Antiochus and the Younger Stoics include 
Acad. 2.19—M. 7.258; Acad. 2.33— M. 7.269; further cases are noted ad loc. in Brittain 2006. 
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them is appropriate or befitting (kathékon), getting them isn't always appropriate—if 
it were, animals at pasture would burst from overfeeding. According to the analogy, 
then, it is natural for the mind to yield to evident impressions, and perhaps necessary 
that it yields to some of them, but it isn't necessary in every case. And this interpreta- 
tion of the passage is supported by Ciceros apparent reply to Antiochus’ argument 
in Acad. 2.107, which characterizes it as the claim that "it is impossible for anyone to 
assent to nothing." 

The second problem is that Antiochus' views on assent are anyway heterodox, since 
he ascribed assent to all animals. This isn't very clear from the passage above (where 
the reference of the penultimate "it" is ambiguous between the mind and the animal); 
but the preceding sentence includes the ill-phrased claim that we must either remove 
the senses from animals in general, or allow them assent, “which is in our power” 
(Acad. 2.37). And the depth, if not the precise nature, of his heterodoxy on this issue 
is confirmed by the Antiochian Pisos claim in De finibus 5.38 that some of the larger 
mammals are capable of mental activities that produce states analogous to virtue. So, 
Antiochus either overstates the Younger Stoic position or fails to confirm the alleged 
Older Stoic position. I conclude from this review of four arguments for it that the first 
objection, that the Younger Stoics mistakenly abandoned the orthodoxy under pres- 
sure from Carneades, isn't warranted by the evidence. 

The second objection I will consider comes in the form of a rival interpretation of 
the Younger Stoic position proposed by James Allen in his excellent study of Academic 
"probabilism?? On his interpretation, the Younger Stoics aren't in error, because they 
accept the (alleged) older Stoic view that assent to cataleptic impressions is necessary. The 
apparent concession the Younger Stoics make to Carneades examples of Menelaus and 
Admetus is thus not that our beliefs can interfere with the causal effects that incline us 
to assent to a cataleptic impression (as I have argued), but rather that our beliefs or rea- 
soning can undermine its criterial function by causing us to reject almost immediately 
the cognition it provides. So, on Allen' interpretation, Menelaus did in fact assent to 
the cataleptic impression “This is Helen”; but, because he then reasoned that it couldn't 
really be her since she was on his ship, he immediately gave up his belief. 

This is an ingenious interpretation of the passage, and one that offers the Younger 
Stoics a view they could have held, if they had thought that assent to cataleptic impres- 
sions was necessary: the Stoic model of acrasia certainly shows, as Allen argues, that 
we can oscillate wildly between incompatible beliefs. I don't think it fits the text, how- 
ever, because the distinction it requires between assenting to a cataleptic impression 


and forming a settled belief is one that Sextus can't be making here. For in Sextus 


? Allen (1994) 85-113 at 108-13. 
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terminology—and the Stoics —the difference between getting an impression (prospi- 
ptei) and trusting it or finding it incredible (apistos) in M.7.254 can only refer to the 
distinction between having a thought and assenting to it. But the more important 
point, I think, is to see that the basic motivation for this rival interpretation is some- 
thing that both Allen and I accept. For Allen’s main purpose is to provide the Younger 
Stoics with a position that guarantees the autonomy of cataleptic impressions by isolat- 
ing our assent to them from reasoning: Carneades has won if the Stoics concede that 
assent is the product of a reflective judgment we arrive at about our impressions. But, 
as I hope I have made clear, the view I am urging doesn't make this concession. On 
my view, Menelaus doesn't decide to reject the evidence of his senses owing to consid- 
erations of coherence; rather, his false beliefs about Helen just override the automatic 
causal effect of receiving a cataleptic impression.“ In such cases, the mind is moved 
to assent by the perceptual detail of an impression, but this motion is checked by the 
exceptional inconsistency between its propositional content and the subject's anteced- 
ent beliefs. So the self-evident or self-warranting nature of the cataleptic impression 


does ensure that it serves as the criterion of truth—except in rare cases, like Menelaus. 


6. CONCLUSION 


To sum up: I have argued that the melancholy and sorites cases show that Chrysippus 
thought that we can suspend assent to cataleptic impressions, that the Younger Stoic 
position that we sometimes do suspend assent to them can be plausibly interpreted 
as a clarification of Chrysippus view, and that the standard reasons for denying that 
this was Chrysippus view are inadequate. If these arguments work, it isn't necessary 
to assent to cataleptic impressions on the Stoic view. And it isn't necessary because the 
Stoics thought that the mechanisms of assent are complex in various ways: for instance, 
one works through the representational or perceptual character of our impressions, 
and another through their propositional content and hence our individual beliefs. 
Since these two mechanisms can, in principle, conflict, it is possible, in the case of cata- 
leptic impressions, for their objective perceptual features or evidence to come apart, as 


it were, from the normal subjective reactions to their propositional content as plausible 


? This distinction is found passim in Sextus’ report on the Stoic criterion: see M. 7.244—5, 247, 
249, 257-8, and 260. 

^ This is compatible with Sextus’ phrasing in M. 7.256, despite his explanation of Admetus’ 
and Menelaus' failure to assent in terms of reasons, because Sextus is careful about the tenses 
he uses here: in both cases he uses the imperfect —Admetus “reckoned that" (éhoyifeto 6t1) and 
Menelaus “was aware that" (ovvewpa óc). The tenses indicate that these aren't thoughts or argu- 
ments the heroes made at that moment, but rather the underlying beliefs that made them resist 
their respective cataleptic impressions. 
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or obvious. And when this happens, a rational agent will suspend assent to a cataleptic 
impression, because a rational agent is essentially one whose assents are conditioned 


by his or her beliefs. 
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SEXTUS EMPIRICUS ON PERSUASIVENESS 
AND EQUIPOLLENCE 


Svavar Hrafn Svavarsson 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Much has been written about the notion of appearance in Sextus Empiricus and its sta- 
tus as a skeptical kind of belief, distinct from dogmatic belief.’ Less attention has been 
paid to the notion of persuasiveness, although it promises some insight into the skeptical 
mind.? The role of this notion is twofold. On the one hand Sextus suggests that the skep- 
tic suspends belief because he experiences contrary accounts (Aóyot) for appearances (i.e. 
accounts that purport to establish the truth of particular appearances) as equal with regard 
to being persuasive and unpersuasive? The equipollence (icoc0éveia) of contrary accounts 
consists in this kind of equality. This claim can be and has been taken to mean the fol- 


lowing: being equally persuaded by both accounts, the skeptic suspends belief. And this 


! For the influential arguments that set the terms for the debate, see Burnyeat and Frede (1998). 
? But see Machuca (2009). The terms Sextus usually employs when discussing persuasiveness 
are of two kinds. On the one hand he uses the adjective motéc, noun xiotic, and verb motebw. 
On the other, he uses the adjective zi8avóc, nouns mOavértys and ze06, and verb reiOw/reiPeo8a. 
According to my search on Thesaurus Linguae Grecae, the former is more commonly used. 
Something is motév if it is trustworthy, credible, convincing, plausible, believable, persuasive, and 
thus generates zíotic. Sextus seems to use motov and zi&avóv interchangeably. In PH 1.10 Sextus 
explains equipollence as equality of conflicting accounts with regard to niot and amortia, while 
in PH 1.190 he explains it referring to the equality of what appears ziQavóv. In PH 1.183 and 2.79 
he refers to equal zi8avórnc. In PH 1.222 he uses both terms. The terms are variously translated, 
but I have opted for uniformity: when something is motév or mOavov, it is persuasive. 

> PH 1.10, 203: kata niot kai amotiav. PH 1.196: npòç xiott xal amotiav. PH 1.198, 202, 222, 227, 
232: kata niot f| åmotiav. 

* See most recently Pellegrin (2010: 126): "This equal strength is experienced by the sceptic, in 
that he is equally convinced by opposing arguments. Thus, early in PH 3, Sextus concludes that ‘it 
is also necessary to suspend assent about the existence of cause, saying that cause no more is any- 
thing than it is not, as far as what the dogmatists say is concerned' (3.29), because he has laid out 
one by one the arguments for and against and has found them equally plausible. ‘Plausible ren- 
ders the Greek term pithanon, which comes from the verb peithó, ‘convince, persuade’; the point, 
then, is that the plausibility of the opposed arguments carries equal conviction for the sceptic 
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might mean that he is not persuaded by either account? On the other hand, Sextus does 
allow the skeptic to be persuaded of something being the case just in the sense of experi- 
encing the appearance that such is the case, so long as this appearance does not consist in 
being persuaded by one account rather than another, since that would presumably violate 
the equipollence of the contrary accounts. Thus there are two kinds of persuasion, one 
of which the skeptic may have, and another which he may not have. This is analogous to 
two kinds of belief, one of which the skeptic may have, and another which he may not 
have. But here we encounter a problem, for Sextus also suggests that what appears to the 
skeptic to be the case may appear so to him precisely because he is persuaded at some point 
by one account of that’s being the case rather than by an account for the contrary. If that 
is what Sextus has in mind, the equal persuasiveness of contrary accounts that the skep- 
tic experiences evidently need not mean that his experience consists in his being equally 
persuaded by contrary accounts. The skeptic could be persuaded by one account rather 
than another and still experience the equal persuasiveness of both accounts. I shall sug- 
gest—and this is the aim of my paper—that the equal persuasiveness of contrary accounts 
rather means that contrary accounts persuade different people differently or the same 
person at different instances. This equal persuasiveness is apparent to the skeptic and he 
cannot opt for either account. He has no means to determine by which account he ought 
to be persuaded, even as he as a matter of fact may be persuaded by one of the accounts. 
The skeptic might even find it impossible to decide whether he ought to be persuaded by 
one account because of the thought that one day a better account might be advanced and 
he might be persuaded by that (see PH 1.33-34, 89, 96-97; 2.38-41; 3.233-34). In this case 


his suspension, based as always on equal persuasiveness, does not arise because he actu- 


ally is equally persuaded by contrary accounts; he just thinks that he might be persuaded 
at a later point. This interpretation of equipollence does not entail that the skeptic cannot 
suspend belief because he is equally persuaded by both accounts; it just entails that he 
need not be so persuaded. 

In section 2 below, I argue that, according to Sextus, the skeptic can indeed be 
persuaded of many things, and that he can be so persuaded through the force of some 
argumentative account, or, to put it bluntly, a philosophical argument for something's 
being the case. I shall concentrate on one passage, namely M 8.473-78, and discuss its 
implications. In section 3, I suggest that the effect of equipollence on the skeptic does 
not consist in his finding contrary accounts, including arguments, equally persuasive 


in the sense of being equally persuaded by both accounts. Although this can happen, 


who listens to them? A similar view on equipollence seems implicit in Hankinson (1995: 27), 
Thorsrud (2009: 128), Woodruff (2010: 211). Burnyeat (1998 [1980]: 54) is careful: the opposed 
claims are "equally worthy and equally unworthy of belief? 


? As Bailey (2002: 126-27) suggests. 
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as it can happen to all of us, the effect of equipollence consists in the skeptics being 
unable to determine by which account he ought to be persuaded, irrespective of which 
account in fact persuades him. To elucidate my account, I discuss Sextus' contrast 
between skeptics and Academics, who do think that some appearances are persuasive 


in the sense that one ought to be persuaded of them. 


2. ARGUMENTS AND PERSUASIVENESS 


Sextus acknowledges that the skeptic's appearances—what he is left with after suspend- 
ing belief—can be based on reasoned arguments, even on the skeptics own reasoned 
arguments. Or so I maintain. 

In his depiction of the skeptical practice of opposing appearances, paradigmati- 
cally as in the modes of Aenesidemus, the skeptic may compare his own appearance 
to that of another, who experiences a contrary appearance. He invariably finds them 
equipollent after having studied the different accounts of the contrary appearances. 
These accounts attempt to establish the truth of either appearance, but the skeptic can- 
not prefer one account to the other. The equipollence of the appearances stems from 
the equipollence of the accounts that purport to establish their truth. Then the skeptic 
suspends belief as to the truth of these appearances. 

At this point one might ask the skeptic why he experiences the appearance that 
he does, after having suspended belief. In answer, Sextus will characterize the skep- 
tics appearance as an experience or affection (just like he characterizes the effect of 
equipollence itself); the skeptic’s appearance “lies in feeling and unwilled affection" 
(PH 1.22).5 One way for him to answer is simply to say that this just happens to be his 
experience and he would not want to venture an explanation. But often he suggests an 
answer, explaining the skeptic's experiences and appearances. It is necessary for him 
to do so if he wants to contrast contrary accounts for appearances. In a natural state, 
Sextus says, he experiences honey as sweet. His being in a natural state explains why 
honey persuades him that it is sweet (M 8.53); whether honey is really sweet is another 
issue (PH 1.101). He also says that it is an unclear matter whether honey is sweet "as 
far as the account goes" (öoov ¿m v9 Aóyo: PH 1.20), referring to the equipollence of 
opposed accounts. One would then think that accounts of appearances were not some- 
thing that persuaded the skeptic. But appearances are not only perceptual. Sextus also 
says that he was raised in such a way that he believes in the gods; the explanation 
for his appearance that there are gods is his upbringing (PH 3.2). And he says (most 
clearly in M 8.473-78), that he can be persuaded by an argumentative account so that 


6 èv neiosi yap kai ápovMqro råbe keryévn. 
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it appears to him that something is the case; he can even change his mind, discarding 
one appearance for a contrary one, because he is persuaded by an account. Consider 
the passage M 8.473-78. 

In it Sextus discusses the persuasiveness of skeptical arguments against demonstra- 
tion, which he has just recounted. As he eventually points out (476-77), the skeptic pits 
argument against argument, both strong, and suspends belief as to the truth of their 
conclusions. This is his procedure in all cases, whether he is discussing demonstration 
or something else: "attaching ourselves neither to one set nor to the other, let us agree 
to suspension of belief" (477)." He is evidently referring to the equipollence, or equal 
persuasiveness, of the arguments for and against demonstration. As indicated at the 
outset of the paper, equipollence has been explained as contrary accounts equally per- 
suading the skeptic. It may therefore be surprising that Sextus has in fact just conceded 
(in M 8.473) that the skeptic might after all be persuaded by one of the accounts, as 
opposed to the other. For in answer to the dogmatists’ charge that skeptical arguments 
against demonstration are self-refuting, Sextus offers one as being "safe" (acpadas), 
presumably implying that it is consistent with skeptical procedure: “They [the skeptics] 
will say that the argument against demonstration is merely persuasive, and that for the 
moment it persuades them and induces assent, but that they do not know whether it 
will also be like this in the future because of the multifariousness? of human thought" 
(473)? Sextus acknowledges that the skeptic can be persuaded by an argumentative 
account, which he has himself introduced; he even repeats this assertion (474).? 

Being persuaded in this skeptical way by an account, Sextus goes on to suggest, 
amounts to suffering an affection, like being glad or grieving (475). Even if the process 


involves an argument, and one of the skeptics own making at that, the effect is like 


7 pire &ketvotc yhte tovto TpooVELEVoI thv &xoyi]v óuoXoyóyev. Translations of M 7 and 8 are (with 
occasional changes) those of Bett (2005). 

5 The term, xodttpoxov, famously used of Odysseus, has been variously translated; for Sextus’ 
use, cf. M 8.241, 333a; 9.29. 

? phoovor yàp tov Kata tig anodeifews Aóyov mOavòv elvat uóvov xai zpóc 10 xapóv neide adtods 
Kai &n&yeoOat avykaáOectv, dyvoetv 88, ei kal abOtc Éovat totobtoc Sia Tò novtporov Tig avOpwaivys 
Stavoias. 

Sextus seems to make the same claim (although not as clearly) in his discussion of the crite- 
rion in M 7.444: *... even if we do seem to join in doing away with the criterion, we can use the 
currently available appearance for this purpose, but not as a criterion. In putting forward by way 
of this [currently available appearance] the persuasive arguments that strike us in favor of there 
being no criterion, we do put them forward, but we do not do this with assent, given the fact that 
the opposing arguments are equally persuasive” (eita kav t@ övtı cvvavaipeiv Sox@pev TÒ kpirrjpiov, 
Svvapeba eic todto oby ic Kpitnpiw xpHoOat TH Tpoxeipw Pavtacig, Ka’ fv tods mpoonintovtac Hiv 
mBavods Aóyouc tWWEvtEs eig tò urj8v elvat kprri]piov exciO£ueOa év, Ob petà ovykataðéoewç Sé TOdTO 


Totobuev Sia Tò kal vob &vvtkeipiévovg Aóyovc èr tong elvat mOavovs). 
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that of a physical affection. We see that the scope of skeptical affections is wide. The 
skeptic is, at least for the moment, knocked down by the skeptical argument. And if the 
skeptic is affected (and persuaded by argument) in this way, he cannot be persuaded by 
(another) argument that he is in fact not affected in this way: "For as no one can per- 
suade the glad person by argument that he is not glad, or the grieving person that he 
is not grieving, neither can one persuade the persuaded person that he not persuaded" 
(475)." So, the skeptic is persuaded by an account that there is no demonstration. The 
skeptic, then, can be persuaded by an argument, and suspend belief because of the 
equal persuasiveness of that argument and another argument for the contrary. 

What are the implications of this passage? First, the skeptic's affections, which are 
the basis of the skeptical life, can have their sources in arguments as well as elsewhere. 
Second, one and the same argument can affect the skeptic differently "because of the 
multifariousness of human thought" (473). He may find one argument persuasive this 
year, but find an argument to the contrary persuasive next year. Third, the persuading 
argument can be of the skeptic’s own making. 

The first point above, namely that arguments can be the sources of the skeptic's 
affections, is clear from other passages. In one passage Sextus explicitly refers to 
the possibility that arguments may affect the skeptic so as to cause his appearances. 
He opens his second book of the Outlines of Pyrrhonism by answering the question 
whether the skeptic can have thoughts (vénots) of what dogmatists discuss. He sug- 
gests that they can. In one part of his explanation of the suggestion he says: “For the 
skeptic is not barred, I think, from thought, if it both arises from arguments that pas- 
sively/affectively” strike him appearing evidently to him and does not at all imply the 
reality of the things thought" (PH 2.10).? It appears that arguments can passively/ 
affectively strike the skeptic. Sextus continues and submits that the skeptic “assents to 


those things that strike him in accordance with a passive/affective appearance, insofar 


" Kaa yàp Tov yaipovta obeis Sóvaat Ady Teioal, Sti od Xaipel, kal Tov Avrtobuevov, St ob AuTEiTAL, 


obtwe obSé tov neWdpevov, Sti od neiðetar. Striker (1996 [1981]: 146) has pointed out this character 
of skeptical affections, referring to the same passage in M 8.473-75: “Even the Pyrrhonists occa- 
sionally claim the right to find an argument or a thesis convincing; but this does not mean that 
they think such a thesis, rather than its opposite, corresponds to the truth concerning the nature 
of things. Conviction is, for them, a state of mind, comparable to a physical sensation.” 

? [find the adverb na®ytixwc difficult to translate, so I give the two most common translations. 
P yoroews yàp oùk dneipyetat 6 oKentiKds, oluau and te TÕV nADNTIKHS dmOMTOVTWY «xai» KAT 
£vápyeiav Patvopevwv adT@ Aóyov yivopévns kal ui] závvoc eicayovons thy ónap£v tHV voovuévov. 
The reading of the main manuscripts is Aóyov, while \dyw is also attested. In their translation 
Annas and Barnes omit the word, while other translators retain it: Bury has "reason" and Mates 
"discussions? 
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as they appear to him" One infers that the skeptic acquiesces in appearances, when 
they strike him in the appropriate way arising as they do from arguments. 

This status of arguments need not come as a surprise. Sextus has explained that 
opposing appearances consists in juxtaposing objects of perception and objects of 
thought in any which way (PH 1.9). Both of these objects appear to one, according 
to Sextus; they supply one with appearances. What he says in PH 2.10 is that argu- 
ments can supply one with appearances in the form of thoughts, as opposed to percep- 
tions. The skeptic then acts on his appearances, and would therefore seem to act on 
appearances that arise from arguments." In another passage, Sextus makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion: “But when the subject matter is unclear and hidden away from us, 
then, since the reference of the argument to this can no longer be secure, it is left for 
thought to deal in persuasiveness and be drawn into assent by what is reasonable. But 
since different people make different judgments of reasonableness and persuasiveness, 
disagreement arises, with neither the person who has missed the target knowing that 
he has missed it, nor the one who has hit it knowing that he has hit it" (M 8.324).'° 
In unclear matters, that is, matters on which the skeptic suspends belief—as always 
because of equipollence—arguments affect people differently because people, includ- 
ing the skeptics, are differently persuaded. And because of this disagreement, no one 
knows whether what he is persuaded of is true or not. 

The second implication of the passage above, that is, that the skeptic may change 
his mind, reveals how Sextus understands the equal persuasiveness that leads the skep- 
tic to suspension of belief. He is persuaded of the claim that there are no demonstra- 
tions, but because he might be differently persuaded later, given the “multifariousness 
of human thought,” he is led to suspend belief. Being persuaded by an argument in 
this manner should be understood as an example of passively suffering affections; this 
is evidently what Sextus has in mind. But if so, that might be understood as a fault in 


Sextan skepticism. The reason would be the following. 


^ «oic Kata pavtaciay naOytiKh dxonixtovow adt@, Ka0d Paivetat adT@, ovykatatiðerar. 


'S Sextus expresses the same sentiment in very general terms in his description of the first of 
the fourfold criterion of action: “By nature’s guidance we are naturally capable of perceiving and 
thinking" (PH 1.24: spnyijoet u£v qvotkj] kað’ ñv gvotkóc aicOytiKoi Kai vontikoi éopev). 

16 órav St Adyrov xaOeocrikn TÒ mpáyya Kai dnoKexpvppEvov fjuiv, Tote UNnKétt Svvapéevng ¿mi todto 
BeBaiws yiveoOa tig tod Aóyov dvanopnijs Xe(revat Tò KatamBaveteoOa kal £k THY Eikdtwv énonücOat 
tiv 8i&votav eic ovykatáðeow. dMov Sè doc eikátovroc kai SranıBavevopévov pvetat rj 8lapovía, ute 
tod anotvxdvtog eiSdtoc Sti névvyev, NTE TOD EmttvXdvTOG ei8óxoc St &nécvyev. It is interesting that 
Sextus here alludes both to what is reasonable and to what is persuasive, since the former is 
Arcesilaus’ and the second Carneades criterion of action. 
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A distinction has been made between phenomenological and epistemic appear- 
ances, where the latter are identical with tentative beliefs, while the former are non- 
judgmental appearances." To work for Sextus, phenomenological appearances have to 
cut across the distinction between perceptual and non-perceptual appearances. One 
might find this conflation faulty in cases of philosophical arguments: “In the philo- 
sophical case, the impression...simply is my assent to the conclusion of an argument, 
assent to it as true"? The objection, to my mind, is forceful. But others reject this 
distinction as alien to Sextus and conceptually flawed; there are no phenomenologi- 
cal appearances.” Interpreting skeptical appearances as epistemic, however, seems to 
require that the skeptic suspends belief just insofar as the appearance is based on par- 
ticular arguments, construed as philosophical or theoretical, since there are equally 
persuasive arguments that contradict these. As I have suggested, Sextus concedes that 
the skeptic may as a matter of fact be persuaded by such arguments even as he sus- 
pends belief. But as far as I can see, that consideration does not undermine the inter- 
pretation of appearances as epistemic. 

The third implication of the passage above complicates matters further. According 
to it, the skeptic can himself be the source of the argument that for the moment per- 
suades him; he can argue his way to a conclusion of which he is persuaded. He can be 
so persuaded by an argument of his own concoction for the claim that there is no dem- 
onstration, as we have seen. It then appears to him that there is no demonstration. This 
appearance is supposed to be affective/passive, since it "lies in feeling and unwilled 
affection" (PH 1.22). But granting the skeptic the ability to reflect in this manner, and 
experience an appearance in accordance with his reflection, seems even less in tune 
with his passivity than simply suffering the arguments of others. Is there at all room for 
original reflection as a source of appearances in the skeptics life? The affective/passive 
character of the skeptic's life, which Sextus time and again tries to convey, seems to tell 
against that possibility. One would think that reflection is a mark of an active mind 
that results in a judgment, which would seem beyond the Pyrrhonist. As Gisela Striker 
says: "Following appearances...never requires a decision as to what is true or false, 
nor endorsement of what appears to be the right way of proceeding. Such decisions 
the Sceptic feels unable to make....Sextus is thus drawing a distinction between what 
we might call judgements—the voluntary and reason-based acceptance of something 


as true—and mere beliefs that we find ourselves having involuntarily and without any 


7 This distinction has often been made, but see in particular Annas and Barnes (1985: 22-24), 
Burnyeat (1998 [1980]). 

1$ So Burnyeat (1998 [1980]: 56-57). 

? The issue is discussed in Burnyeat and Frede (1998), elucidated in Barney (1992) and Thorsrud 
(2009: 172-83). 
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critical reflection"? But—and this is the problem—according to my interpretation of 
the passage above, the skeptic's appearances may be based on his reasoning and critical 
reflection. 

Sextus offers an account of the skeptic’s fourfold criterion (PH 1.21-24) that is 
intended to describe the sources of the skeptic’s appearances and give an idea of the 
basis of his actions. The skeptic can perceive and think. He can suffer all kinds of affec- 
tions that lead him to act (being hungry he is led to seek food). He follows the laws and 
customs that have happened to inform him. He is employed in all kinds of endeavors 
that demand expertise. Prima facie nothing in this enumeration rules out the possibil- 
ity that the skeptic may be persuaded by arguments and even change his mind because 
of them.” But if Sextus’ point is that these skeptical beliefs, the appearances, do not 
originate in the reflection of the skeptic himself (being unwilled and passive/affective), 
then it is impossible for him to be affected by his own argument so that he changes his 
mind. In M 8.473-78, however, Sextus explains that the skeptic can be persuaded by 
his own argument that there is no demonstration. There is some tension here. Sextus 
could suggest that arguments that persuade him are just examples of appearances 
that happen to persuade him. They would not be different from other appearances 
in that regard. And that would mean that argumentative accounts for appearances— 
argumentative accounts that persuade the skeptic (e.g. for the claim that there are no 
demonstrations)—were to be seen as sets of appearances by which the skeptic can be 
persuaded in his affective/passive way. 

We may gauge the explanation of the skeptic’s affection/passivity by examining 
Sextus’ description of the skeptic’s route to suspension of belief in his account of the 
Aenesideman modes. Appearances are not only perceptual, but include thoughts, pre- 
conceptions, and conclusions to arguments. He conceives of non-perceptual appear- 
ances as analogous to and interchangeable with perceptual ones. The latter do not have 
any special status. They do not seem to be more affective/passive than other appear- 
ances. In offering his accounts of contrary perceptual appearances, Sextus compares 
for example the different effects of one and the same thing on different perceivers or on 
perceivers in different circumstances. The accounts themselves are found to be equi- 
pollent and lead the inquirer into suspension of belief as to their truth and the truth of 


the appearances. It nevertheless can be the case that the inquirer himself suffers one of 


20 Striker (2010: 203). 

21 Nevertheless some proclamations Sextus makes are suspiciously final, such as that there are 
gods and providence. He also claims that the skeptic finds piety good and impiety bad. If this 
claim is not offered as an analytic truth (which is hardly the case), Sextus can be taken to make 
the skeptic completely resigned to custom. Against this, Sextus can point out that every skeptical 
proclamation is qualified by something like "as it appears to me now? 
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the appearances. And his appearance can change for all sorts of reasons, for example 
because of changed circumstances. The account of the appearance can only suggest why 
he suffers it when he suffers it. It cannot, according to the skeptic, establish its truth. He 
thinks that honey is sweet because he is in a certain state when he tastes it. If he were 
no longer in this state, his experience of the honey might change. Because he does not 
distinguish perceptual and non-perceptual appearances, Sextus gives an account of 
non-perceptual appearances analogous to that of perceptual ones. He clearly attempts 
this in his tenth Aenesideman mode.? The inquirer suffers non-perceptual appear- 
ances, for whatever reasons. And as they match perceptual appearances, an account 
can be given of them that could include reflection as a causal factor, reflection that 
persuades the skeptic and causes him to change his mind. Sextus thus seems to open 
up to the possibility of the skeptic's being persuaded by his own argument, rather than 
just being persuaded by the arguments of others, when he treats reasoning on a par 
with perceiving. 

Sextus elsewhere touches upon what may persuade the skeptic, and a fortiori on the 
causes of at least some of his non-perceptual appearances. Before we consider that, it is 
worth pointing out that Diogenes also offers an account of persuasion: "One ought not 
to suppose that that which persuades us is true. For the same thing does not persuade 
everyone nor does it persuade the same people constantly. Persuasiveness sometimes 
arises on the basis of externals, the reputation of the speaker or his intellectual emi- 
nence or wiliness, or on the basis of his familiarity or charm" (9.94).? Whether the 
skeptic (or anybody else) is persuaded that something is the case depends on external 
conditions, apart from depending on his own constitution. These external conditions 
are analogous to external conditions in cases of perceptual appearances. 

Sextus makes the same point as Diogenes, namely that we should not call what 
persuades us true (M 8.51-54), because “the same thing does not persuade everyone, 


nor the same people all the time" (52)." Here, the assumption seems to be that, if the 


? Elsewhere he explicitly addresses the question: "Ihose who are in agreement about someone 
as having discovered the truth either have a differing condition in virtue of which they agree, 
or one that is not differing at all but one and the same. But they could not possibly have a dif- 
fering condition, since that will undoubtedly require them to disagree" (M 7.333: oi nepi voc 
c edpyKdtoc TaANVEs ovupwvoðvteç Htot Siapopov Éyovot Giá0sotv Kad’ ñv cvupevoboty, i] Srápopov 
pèv oü8auóc piav dé Kai tiv adtiyy. aa Sidgopov u£v oddapdc àv Éxotev, £nel navtws abvobc Serjoe 
Siagwvetv). 

? Tó te neiBov oby dxolnrtéov áAq0£c bndpyetv: où yàp návtaç TO abro TeiDew ovSE rovc abroUc 
ovvexés. yivetat Sè kal napa xà Extd¢  MOavdtns, Napa td EvSokov Tod AEyovtos i] Napa Tò PPOVTLOTIKOV 
i| napa tò aipdrov f] rapa tò obvnVec fj napa tò Kexaptopévov. Translations from Diogenes are those 
of Inwood and Gerson (1997). 


7^ ob Tò ab1ó mavtac ne(Oet OddE Sià navtòç Tods adtods. 
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same thing were to persuade everyone all the time, one should accept it; then the thing 
would be really persuasive. Sextus argues, however, that the mere possibility of reason- 
able dissent suffices to establish equipollence. Diogenes also reports, seemingly on the 
authority of Aenesidemus himself but in a way that brings to mind the fourfold crite- 
rion: “For they [the skeptics] say that we are persuaded when things are consistently 
perceived, when they never or at least rarely change, when they become familiar to us, 
and when they are determined by custom and when they are delightful and marvelous" 
(9.78). This rather mysterious passage at least makes the same point as the previous 
one about the sources of persuasion. Insofar as the skeptic can be persuaded that some- 
thing is the case, in the sense of experiencing that appearance, by argument, he does 
seem capable of experiencing reason-based appearances. These beliefs are affective/ 
passive and unwilled; such are all the skeptic's beliefs. But because of equipollence they 
are different from both dogmatic and Academic beliefs. 

I submit that the skeptic can, according to Sextus, be persuaded by argument 
(even his own) that something is the case. And this can happen to the skeptic while 
he suspends belief because of equipollence. Consider now the role of persuasiveness 


in equipollence. 


3. EQUIPOLLENCE AND PERSUASIVENESS 


The skeptic, being aware that things appear differently to others than they appear to 
him, and being unable to prefer his own appearance to those of others, resists believ- 
ing that things really are as they appear to him, although he cannot but acquiesce in 
his own appearance. His inability to prefer his own appearance to its contrary as being 
true stems from the equipollence of the contrary accounts for these contrary appear- 
ances. Sextus presents the effect of equipollence as the skeptic's experience or affection 
(PH 1.203): "Thus when I say 'Opposed to every account there is an equal account; 
I am implicitly saying this: “To every account I have scrutinized which purports to 
establish something in dogmatic fashion, there appears to me to be opposed another 
account, purporting to establish something in dogmatic fashion, equal to it in persua- 
siveness or lack of persuasiveness. Thus the utterance of this remark is not dogmatic 


but a report of a human affection which is apparent to the person who feels it?” Most 


?5 meíÜetv yàp ta te kat’ atoOnotv cvpipovoc éxovta xai xà undérote i] oxavicc yobv petanintovta TÅ TE 


cvvilÜr xai tà vópotc SteotaApEéva kal «xà» téprovta xai xà Oavpatóueva. 
°° ötav ody sinw “navti Aóyo Aóyoc loo avtixertat,” Svvapet votó oru “xavti v9 bn” Exod Cytovpévyy 
Adyw, öç Katackevdle ct Soypatixas, Etepos Adyos Kataokevalwv vt Soyuattküc, looc adt@ kata riottv 
kai amtotiav, ávxtkeioOat paivetai por, we elvat tiv Tod Aóyov Tpoopay od Soypaticty AN’ avOpwaeiov 
náðovç àxayyeMav, ö got gatvóuevov tH ndoyovtt. In PH 1.196, likewise, equal persuasiveness is 
something that appears to the skeptic. Translations from the Outlines are by Annas and Barnes 
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commentators would agree that Sextus has the following in mind when discussing the 
effects of equipollence: in the skeptic’s experience there is no more reason to believe that x 
is really F rather than that x is really not-E? While this is surely a correct understanding, 
these are not the terms Sextus employs when explaining equipollence, as can be surmised 
from the quotation above. Rather, he refers to persuasiveness, as in his explanation of the 
term early in the Outlines of Pyrrhonism: “By 'equipollence we mean equality with regard 
to being persuasive or unpersuasive: none of the conflicting accounts takes precedence 
over any other as being more persuasive” (PH 1.10). He makes similar claims several 
times.” It appears to the skeptic that contrary accounts are equally persuasive. 

As indicated at the outset of the paper, this explanation may be taken to mean that 
the skeptic is equally persuaded by both accounts. But we have seen that he is not; he 
can be persuaded by just one of the accounts. I suggest another way to understand 
Sextus’ explanation of equipollence in terms of equal persuasiveness. He means that 
the skeptic cannot decide by which account he ought to be persuaded. Indeed, Sextus 
says explicitly in one of his explanations of suspension of belief (PH 1.196): ^We use 
‘I suspend belief’ for ‘I cannot say which of the things proposed I should find persua- 
sive and which I should not find persuasive; making clear that objects appear to us 
equal in respect of persuasiveness and lack of persuasiveness."? The persuasiveness of 
an account does not give it the status of a standard which a reasonable person ought 
to follow. Understood thus, Sextus' explanation is compatible with the claim that the 


skeptic may nevertheless happen to be persuaded by an account. This explanation of 


(2000), with occasional changes. Commentators have explained this affection in broadly two 
ways, on the one hand as causal, indicating psychological compulsion (e.g. Burnyeat [1998 
(1980): 43-44], Barnes [1990: 2610, 2649-50], Hankinson [1995: 30]), and on the other as also 
hypothetical, indicating rational inference (Perin [2010: ch. 2]). 

7 See e.g. Striker (1996 [1980]: 95-96), Burnyeat (1998 [1980]: 44), Perin (2010: 38). 

28 "loogOévetav" 8& Aéyoyev tiv Kata niotw Kai dmotiay icótnta, oc undéva un8evóc npokeicOat vv 
paxouévov Adywv Ws mtoTóvepov. 

? PH 1.196: “We use ‘I suspend belief’ for ‘I cannot say which of the things proposed I should 
find persuasive and which I should not find persuasive; making clear that objects appear to us 
equal in respect of persuasiveness and lack of persuasiveness" (Tò 88 “éxéxw” napaAaufávouev avti 
toO “odk xw eizeiv tivi xp] TOV xpokeiuiévov MotEdoat i] tivi Amotiou, órAobvrec öt toa f|uiv paivetat 
Tà Mpaypata zpóc zio kal åmotiav); 202: “we say ‘equal’ with reference to persuasiveness and lack 
of persuasiveness" (“ioov” Sé papev kata nov f] åàmotiav); 227: “we say that appearances are equal 
in persuasiveness and lack of persuasiveness (as far as the account goes)" (tac te pavtacias rjueic 
pèv ioas Aéyouev elvat kata niotw f] åmotiav Soov exit Adyw); cf. PH 1.198 (explaining adpiota), 222 
(on Plato accepting persuasive accounts), 232 (on Arcesilaus being a proper skeptic). He refers to 
“equal persuasiveness” in PH 1.183 and 2.79. The text of PH 1.190 is uncertain: “By ‘equipollence’ 
we mean equality in what appears persuasive to us” (icoc0éveiav pév Acyovtwv fuv Thy <iodtHTa 
Tijv» Kata Tò PatvopeEvov fiuiv m0avov). 

3 For the Greek text, see last note. 
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equal persuasiveness stands in contrast to the thesis Sextus attributes to the Academics 
that some accounts really are persuasive, that is, that reasonable persons ought to be 
persuaded by them. 

We find this thesis explained in Sextus' discussion of the difference between 
Academics and Pyrrhonists in PH 1.220-35 (and M 7.159-89, 435-38), where an 
account of persuasiveness is central. This is to be expected since the persuasive was 
Carneades criterion, from which Sextus wanted to distance himself while at the same 
time allowing the skeptic to be persuaded.*! Here, then, we have Sextus’ account of 
two kinds of persuasion, Pyrrhonian and Academic. It should be kept in mind that 
his account of the Academic notion is polemical. Since my interest here is confined 
to what Sextus meant, I leave aside the question how accurate his account of the 
Academic notion is. 

In his account, Sextus begins by pinpointing two crucial differences between 
Pyrrhonists and Academics. One is the familiar distinction between two kinds of skep- 
tical philosophies. Unlike the Pyrrhonists, the Academics claim that nothing can be 
apprehended (PH 1.226, cf. 1.3). The other is this: “For the Academics say that things 
are good and bad not in the way we do, but after having been persuaded that it is per- 
suasive that what they call good rather than its contrary really is good (and similarly 
with bad), whereas we do not call anything good or bad with the judgment that what 
we say is persuasive—rather, without holding opinions we follow ordinary life in order 
not to be inactive. Further, we say that appearances are equal in persuasiveness and 
lack of persuasiveness as far as the account goes, while they say that some [appearances] 
are persuasive and others unpersuasive" (PH 1.226-27).? Sextus here confines the per- 
suasive appearances of the Academics to good things and bad no doubt because they 
served as the criterion of action for the Academics (cf. PH 1.231; M 7.166, 435-36). 

For the Pyrrhonists, contrary appearances are equal in persuasiveness. This equal- 


ity of their persuasiveness refers to the accounts for them, which include arguments, 


*! Indeed, the emphasis Sextus places on equal persuasiveness when explaining equipollence is 
surely explicable by the Pyrrhonist aversion to the mitigated skepticism of the New Academy, 
which was presented in terms of persuasive appearances; see Burnyeat (1998 [1980]: 33-34), cf. 
Striker (2010: 204-5). I translate Carneades m@avov and (in Ciceros translation) probabile with 
“persuasive.” 

? ayabov yap ti pao elvat oi Axadnpaixoi kal kakóv ody óc f|ueic, AMG petà tod xeneicQat Sti mBavdy 
gott paMov 6 Aéyovatv elvat ayadov brdpyew f| Tò evavtiov, Kai Ei Tob KaKod Spoiwes, hudv åyaðóv tı f| 
kakov elvat Aeyovtwv oddév petà Tod mBavov elvat vouite 6 papev, AN’ áSofáotoc Exopévwv tH Dic, 
iva yi] avevépyntot uev. tas te pavtacias r|ueic u£v loac Aéyopev etvat Kata niot Ñ dmotiav doov ém 


tQ OY, Exeivot Sè Tas u£v MBavac elvat Pact tas Sè amBdvovc. 
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and are intended to establish their truth.? Sextus marks a distinction between the 
Academics and the Pyrrhonists in terms of this persuasiveness. The distinction seems 
to be the following. As we have seen, the Pyrrhonists can be persuaded so that some- 
thing appears to them to be the case; but they do not, as do the Academics, addition- 
ally think that some appearances really are persuasive, that is, that they ought to be 
persuaded by them. Even though one should in general be persuaded by the persuasive 
appearance, according to the Academics, one ought in complex circumstances to be 
persuaded by appearances that are “persuasive, scrutinized and undistractable" (PH 
1.229).** Take for example the appearance that virtue is good. According to Sextus, the 
Academics and the Pyrrhonists might both be persuaded that virtue is good. For the 
Pyrrhonists this just means that it appears to them that virtue is good. It might even do 
so on account of an argument. The Academics think that this appearance (that virtue 
is good) is such that they ought to be persuaded that virtue is good. The Pyrrhonists 
may find the appearance persuasive, and be persuaded that virtue is good. But at the 
same time they suspend belief because they cannot decide whether they ought to be 
so persuaded. 

It should be emphasized that, as we saw in section 2 above, Pyrrhonists are not 
debarred from being persuaded by accounts for appearances, just like the Academics. 
Sextus even finds his account of the number of the Aenesideman modes persuasive 


(PH 1.39). What is more, he clearly makes the same point in this discussion of the 


3 As explained above, the equipollence of appearances stems from the equipollence of the 
accounts for the appearances in question. That is how I understand Sextus' explanation of equi- 
pollence in PH 1.10. The phrase used in the passage under discussion (in PH 1.227), “as far as 
the account goes” (ócov ¿nì «9 Adyw), has been the subject of some discussion (see especially 
Brunschwig [1994]). I understand it in this context to affirm the source of the equipollence 
of appearances in the equipollence of accounts for those appearances. (In PH 3.48 and 72 the 
phrase does seem to refer to arguments for particular claims.) Others take it differently. Frede, 
whose understanding has perhaps been dominant, says: "Sextus often qualifies his remark that 
we have to withhold assent as far as this is a matter of reason or philosophical reason" (Frede 
1998 [1984]: 133). This understanding allows him to distinguish one kind of assent (namely to 
a claim based on philosophical reasoning), which the skeptic withholds, and another kind (not 
based on philosophical reasoning), which the skeptic embraces. Although I agree, as do most 
commentators, that there are two kinds of assent, to one of which the skeptic is entitled, I do not 
think that the skeptic withholds assent to a claim insofar as that claim is based on an argumenta- 
tive account. In section 2 above I argued that the skeptic can be persuaded and (in his skeptical 
affective/passive way) assent to a claim even because of some argumentative account. The point 
of my argument in the present section is that the reason the skeptic withholds assent is the equal 
persuasiveness of contrary accounts, which consists in contrary accounts persuading different 
people differently. 

* In M 7.175 he says that, according to Carneades, ^... one should not distrust the one that for 
the most part tells the truth" (où uévrot. .. amtotytéov éoti TH wç «£i» tò TOAD àànbevovon), i.e. the 
persuasive appearance. 
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distinction between Academics and Pyrrhonists: "Even if both Academics and Skeptics 
say that they are persuaded by some things, the difference even here between the two 
philosophies is clear. For ‘being persuaded’ is used in different senses. It means not 
resisting but simply following without strong inclination or adherence (as a boy is said 
to go along with his chaperone); and it sometimes means assenting to something by 
choice and, as it were, sympathy (as a dissolute man goes along with someone who 
urges extravagant living)" (PH 1.229-30).*° The difference between them does not lie 
in what persuades them, but in the manner of their persuasion. 

Leaving aside the moralizing tone of Sextus' explanations (obedient innocent ver- 
sus impressionable glutton), the Pyrrhonist can be persuaded just in the sense of hav- 
ing an affective/passive appearance. And this, as we have seen, can happen through the 
force of some argumentative account. The Academic, however, according to Sextus, 
believes in a different sense what he is persuaded of, namely that he ought to be so 
persuaded. 

As we know, Sextus has nothing against appearances. He embraces them. They are 
the skeptic’s lifeline. The skeptic, in a famous example derived from Timon (DL 9.105), 
concedes that honey appears sweet, but suspends belief as to its being by nature or really 
sweet (PH 1.20; the example is repeated in the account of the fourth Aenesideman 
mode, in PH 1.101; cf. 211, 213, 2.51, 63). For him this means that honey simply tastes 
sweet; it “sweetens” him, as Sextus says. Analogously, we have found out, arguments 
may appear persuasive in that they simply persuade. In this respect, the persuasiveness 
of arguments is like the sweetness of honey; the skeptic is persuaded that x is F iff x 
appears F to the skeptic. Persuasion is relegated to the level of appearances. Indeed, 
using the same example of honey, Sextus speaks of people being persuaded that it is (or 
is not) sweet (M 8.53). 

Sextus emphasizes the above distinction between Pyrrhonists and Academics in the 
conclusion of the same passage concerning persuasiveness: “Hence, since Carneades 
and Clitomachus say with a strong inclination both that they are persuaded and that 
something is persuasive, whereas we say so in the sense of simply yielding without 


adherence, in this respect too we differ from them" (PH 1.230).*° Persuasiveness may 


3 el Sè kai neiPec@ai tow ol te and tig Akasnpiaç xal oi &zó tig oxéyeec Aéyovou TPdSNAog xal ń 
Kata todto Siapopà tv qVocogióv. tò yap xe(OccOat Aéyetat Siapdpwe, Tó ve p &vrrretverv à arta 
ExeoBat dvev opodpac mpookNicews Kai mpoonaVeiac, wç ó maig xel0soOni AEyetat THO Tadaywy@- nat 
52 Tò petà aipgoews Kai olovel cvpnabeiag Kata tò opddpa PovhecOat ovyKatatiBecBai tivi, Gc 6 dowroc 
meiPetat TO Sanavytik@s Brody á&obvn. 

°° Sioxep nesh oi uv epi. Kapveddyv kai. KAerróuayov. peta mpookrjicews opodpas neiðeoðai te 
kai miBavov elvai ti pact, rjueic 52 Kata TÒ &zÀGc eixew ávev TpoonaVeiac, Kai Kata todtO äv abtàv 


9iagépotuev. 
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appear to belong to things, so that something may appear persuasive, not simply in 
the sense of persuading by appearing to be the case, but by having the property of 
being such that one ought to be persuaded by it. The Academics believe, Sextus claims, 
that some appearances really are persuasive in this way. For them, but not for the 
Pyrrhonists, persuasive appearances are a criterion. In M 7.435-38 Sextus finds fault 
with the Academic criterion of the persuasive. This passage is complicated, but Sextus' 
central claim is that accepting the persuasive appearance as a criterion (whether of 
action or truth), that is, accepting that some appearances are such that one ought to be 
persuaded by them, requires just as much of a dogmatic commitment as accepting a 
Stoic apprehensive appearance, that is, accepting that some appearances are such that 
one ought to assent to them. 

The Pyrrhonist, on the other hand, cannot agree with the Academic that there 
are such persuasive appearances. In his explanation of the phrase “I suspend belief? 
Sextus says: “We use ‘I suspend belief’ for ‘I cannot say which of the things proposed I 
should find persuasive and which I should not find persuasive, making clear that objects 
appear to us equal in respect of persuasiveness and lack of persuasiveness. Whether 
they are equal, we do not affirm: we say what appears to us about them when they 
make an impression on us" (PH 1.196).*” Sextus makes the same point elsewhere: “If 
[we find] some [appearances persuasive], how shall we judge that it is right to find 
these appearances persuasive and those unpersuasive?” (PH 2.77).** This is why Sextus’ 
point against the Academics is this: they claim that some appearances really are per- 
suasive, while the skeptic cannot decide which appearances are persuasive, even if he 
is persuaded of some and not others. He just doesn't know whether he should be so 
persuaded. 

How does this distinction between Pyrrhonists and Academics help to explain that 
the skeptic may be persuaded by an account even as he suspends belief because of the 
equipollence of accounts? Sextus can say that a particular account appears persuasive 
to the skeptic in the sense of persuading him. First, Sextus can (and does) ponder the 
various ways in which people (including the skeptics) may be persuaded by particular 
accounts of various things. But second, at the same time as the skeptic is persuaded, he 
finds himself unable to determine whether the persuading account really is persuasive 
because the contrary account appears just as persuasive to, not necessarily the skeptic at 


that point, but someone else or the skeptic at another point (even only hypothetically), 


? To Sè "én£yo" napadrapPavopev avti tod "ovk exw einetv tivi xp] TOV mpoketuévov motedoa f| tivi 
amotijoa, Snrodvtec öt ioa piv paiveta rà npáypata mpdc niot kal dmotiay. xal ei èv toa éociv, où 
SiapeQatobuseOa- tò Sè gatvóuevov rjuiv nepi abr, öte Hiv dbnonintel, Aéyopev. 


95 gi Bé tlow, tc éntkptvoüuev Sti Taiode uv cac pavtaciaiç moteve TpoOrKeEl, Taiode Sè amoteiv. 
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whose authority is equal to the originally persuaded skeptic.? He has no reason to 
think that he ought to be persuaded by what persuades most people, including himself, 
or normal people (cf. PH 1.88-89, 102-103, M 8.51-54; cf. PH 1.112-13). Discussing 
the Stoic sage, or the cleverest person imaginable, as the one by whom we should be 
persuaded, Sextus suggests that we should not find him persuasive (PH 2.38-43). We 
should not give him our assent as judging objects truly, Sextus says, even while we 
think that he is speaking the truth, because he is not such that we ought to be per- 
suaded by him (42). 

This is the sense in which accounts are equally persuasive; different accounts per- 
suade different people or the same people at different instances. The Academics do 
not find accounts equally persuasive in this manner, according to Sextus. The equal 
authority of the accounts then forces the skeptic to report that the contrary accounts 
appear to him equally persuasive, and obliges him to suspend belief in the truth of 
either one, even if he is actually (for the moment at least) persuaded by one of them. In 
a way he believes (just insofar as he is persuaded) and suspends belief at the same time 
(because the accounts are equally authoritative). 

We see this procedure most clearly in Sextus description of the modes of 
Aenesidemus. When comparing contrary accounts for contrary appearances Sextus 
readily grants that the skeptic can have one of the appearances that something is the 
case. In that sense he is persuaded that this is the case, as we have seen. When he 
has this appearance, he evidently does not have the contrary appearance and is not 
persuaded of the contrary. This holds good both for perceptual and non-perceptual 
appearances. Only in this way can the skeptic have his own appearance, that is, find 
something persuasive in the skeptical sense, without accepting it as being such that a 
reasonable person ought to be persuaded of it. Now the skeptic suspends belief about 
this being the case or not. He expresses this reaction in terms of persuasiveness, by 
saying that the accounts for this being the case or not are equally persuasive. As we 
have seen, that need not mean that he at that instance is equally persuaded by both 
accounts, although that can also happen, but rather that he cannot choose between 
what happens to persuade him and what may persuade others. What prompts the 
skeptic to suspend belief in the truth of particular appearances is this kind of equal 
persuasiveness of accounts for and against the truth of these appearances. 

I have argued for the claim that when the skeptic is faced with the equipollence 
of contrary accounts he need not be equally persuaded by both accounts. He can be 


persuaded by one of them for all sorts of reasons. But others can be persuaded by the 


? For an account of suspension of belief because of equipollence as equal authority, see Striker 
(1996 [1983]: 121-25). 
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other account. They are equally persuasive, not in the sense of persuading the skep- 
tic equally, but in equally persuading different people or the same people in different 
circumstances. Equipollence consists in the equal authority of the two accounts. The 
skeptic cannot decide whether the account that persuades him is true or the contrary 
account that persuades someone else, or indeed the skeptic himself under different 
circumstances. I submit that such is the notion of equal persuasiveness that Sextus uses 


to explain equipollence. 
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3.68 246 

3.69 246 

3.73 262n25 
3.106 262n25 
3.107 262n25 
3.474 262n24, 273 
3.548 338n17 
3.548-56 346n32 


Suda 
s.v. lovuavóg 177n5 
s.v. Mátpog 179n10 


Tacitus 
Annals 
16.13 293n22 


Themistius 

In libros Aristotelis de anima paraphrasis 

47a23-5 39n28 

In reply to Maximus on the reduction of the 
second and third figures to the first 


180.5-10 178 
180.5-184.37 178 
180.10-12 178 
180.15-16 178 
180.17-23 187 
180.23-26 186 
181.4-6 180n13 
184.13-16, 24-27 188 
184.29-30 188 
184.38-185.1 180 
184.38-190.38 178 
185.1-3 186 
185.3-5 181 
185.5-8 186 
185.30-33 189 
185.38-39 189 
185.38-40 190 
185.40-43 190 
186.3-5 190 
186.8-10 182 
186.9 189n26 
186.14-18 191 
186.15 195 
186.18-20 191 
186.22-26 193 
186.26-20, 35-37 194 
187.1-3 195 
187.30-32 196 
187.35-38 196 
189.36-40 185 
190.38-191.1 180 
190.38-191.3 181 
190.38-39 180n14 
190.39-193.20 178 
191.4-6 184 
192.9-12 191 
192.15-22 192 
192.15-29 182 
193.9-11 183 
193.21-194.26 178 
192.33-40 195 


Theon 
Progymnasmata 
109-110 266n40 


Varro 
de Lingua Latina (=Ling.Lat.) 
6.56 349n37 


Virgil 
Eclogue 6 286 


